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From the apostolic time to the present there has never been 
complete agreement among Baptists (antipedobaptists), and no half- 
century has elapsed, it is probable, in the history of any particular 
antipedobaptist party without changes, more or less marked, in doc- 
trine or in practice. Ebionites, Gnostics, and most of those that are 
commonly called “catholics” during the first two centuries, practiced 
believers’ baptism; but they differed widely in their attitude toward 
the Scriptures, in their conceptions of the person of Christ, and in 
their ideas of God and his relation to the universe. Similar differ- 
ences appear among mediaeval antipedobaptists. In the Reforma- 
tion time soundly evangelical thinkers like Hubmaier, sweet-spirited 
mystics like Denck and Schwenckfeldt, unitarians like Haetzer, 
Biinderlin, Kautz, and Servetus, pantheists like David Joris, com- 
munists like Wiedemann and Huter, and millennarians like Hoffmann 
and Mathis, all agreed in regarding infant baptism as without scrip- 
tural warrant and as a perversion of a Christian ordinance, and in 
denying the legitimacy of oaths, warfare, magistracy, capital punish- 
ment, and any sort of union of church and state. Some of the mil- 
lennialists believed that the kingdom of Christ was about to be set 
up by the swords of true believers, who, when summoned thereunto 
by God’s prophets, would smite the ungodly and become God’s 
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instruments in ruling the earth in righteousness. All sixteenth- 
century antipedobaptists, so far as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain, were anti-Augustinian (anti-Lutheran, anti-Calvinistic), agree- 
ing with mediaeval antipedobaptists in insisting upon freedom of 
will, in laying stress upon good works (the imitation of Christ and 
the literal carrying-out in practice of the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount), and in regarding Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
faith alone and his denial of freedom of will as immoral in their 
tendency. 

The earliest English antipedobaptists (as distinguished from Ana- 
baptists of the continental types) were aggressively Arminian (almost 
Socinian) in their theology, and while for some time, under Mennon- 
ite influence, they manifested an aversion toward oaths, magistracy, 
warfare, etc., their doctrine and practice with respect to these 
matters became gradually assimilated to those of their English pedo- 
baptist dissenting contemporaries. During their earlier years (1609 
onward) they seem to have conformed to the practice of the Men- 
nonites and of English pedobaptist dissenters in being content with 
affusion as the act of baptism. Somewhere about 1641 they reached 
the conviction, as did their Calvinistic antipedobaptist brethren, 
that immersion is the only valid baptism. Soon after the latter 
change they came to regard the laying-on of hands as a Christian 
ordinance, and to disfellowship all who would not conform to this 
practice as well as all baptized believers who denied the universality 
of redemption through Christ. Restricted communion, in its most 
uncompromising form, was from the beginning characteristic of this 
antipedobaptist party. 

During the later decades of the seventeenth century and the first 
half of the eighteenth, General Baptist Arminianism degenerated into 
Socinianism, and many General Baptist churches that had already 
become weakened through the excessive application of discipline 
became extinct. Those that survived became for the most part 
avowedly unitarian. As a result of the evangelical revival under 
Wesley and Whitefield, the New Connection of General Baptists, 
moderately Arminian, distinctly trinitarian, and thoroughly missionary 
in spirit, was formed (in 1770) under the leadership of Dan Taylor. 
This body enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity and developed con- 
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siderable strength in missionary, educational, and literary directions. 
To this body belonged John Clifford, under whose leadership, a few 
years ago, it became amalgamated with the Particular Baptist body. 

Those English antipedobaptists of the Calvinistic type who from 
1633 onward separated themselves from a Congregationalist (Puritan) 
body in London, and who about 1641 came to insist upon immersion 
of believers as the only valid baptism, continued for some time in 
very close and friendly relations with their pedobaptist brethren, 
and in many cases practiced open communion. Mixed churches 
were common in their earlier history as well as in their present practice. 
During the eighteenth century, partly by way of reaction against 
Socinian error, which was sapping the religious life of all parties at the 
time, many Particular Baptist ministers and churches became hyper- 
Calvinistic (supralapsarian, antinomian), denying the obligation of 
Christians to preach the gospel to all men or to pray for the uncon- 
verted, on the ground that the fate of each individual was unalterably 
fixed by an eternal divine decree, and that human effort was not only 
needless, but almost sacrilegious. A few Particular Baptist ministers 
and churches, especially such as had come under the influence of the 
College at Bristol, held themselves aloof from the extremes of hyper- 
Calvinism. Under the influence of the Wesleyan revival, Andrew 
Fuller, who had been brought up in a hyper-Calvinistic community 
and had become a member of a church which had dismissed its pastor 
for insisting that the gospel ought to be preached to sinners, became 
convinced of the erroneousness of the teachings of his brethren. 
Though denied the privileges of scholastic training, by virtue of his 
unusual mental power and diligent application he succeeded in 
becoming well educated and was able to produce a body of moderately 
Calvinistic and thoroughly evangelical literature that revolutionized 
Baptist theology and made possible the wonderful progress of the 
denomination during the past century. Under his leadership, and 
that of William Carey and John Ryland, the modern Baptist mission- 
ary movement, whose success furnished the strongest possible argu- 
ment against hyper-Calvinistic anti-effort teaching, was inaugurated. 
Hyper-Calvinistic Baptists still exist in small numbers in England. 
They have held themselves resolutely aloof from missionary and 
educational enterprise, and have abundantly demonstrated their 
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unfitness to do the work that Christianity was designed to accomplish 
and their unworthiness to be considered representatives of apostolic 
Christianity. The missionary movement led by Fuller and Carey 
brought English Particular Baptists into close touch with other 
evangelical denominations. Fuller, although to the end he insisted 
upon restricted communion, did not hesitate to appeal to all classes 
of evangelical Christians for funds for the support of the Baptist 
mission in India, and for the publication of Carey’s translations of 
the Bible into oriental tongues. 

Robert Robinson, the brilliant historian and hymnist, as pastor 
of the Cambridge church attracted the attention of wide circles outside 
of his own denomination. He gradually fell away from his Calvinistic 
principles into virtual Socinianism and became an advocate of open 
communion. Robert Hall, who had been educated at Bristol and in 
the University of Aberdeen, and who had early become imbued with 
the moderate Calvinism of Fuller and Ryland, came near following 
Robinson into the depths of rationalism, but was able to regain his 
footing and to become the most eloquent preacher of his time. As 
pastor of the Cambridge church he enjoyed a popularity among uni- 
versity people and other pedobaptists unequaled in the history of the 
Baptists. This circumstance, along with the example and the teach- 
ings of Robinson, his predecessor, had something to do, no doubt, 
with making him an ardent advocate of open communion. From the 
middle of the nineteenth century Particular Baptists were glad to 
welcome General Baptists into the Baptist Union, and a few years 
ago the two parties had become so far assimilated in theological 
opinion and in practice as to make the dropping of their distinctive 
names practicable and advisable. 

The case of John Foster, one of the leading thinkers and literary 
men of the early part of the nineteenth century, is highly significant. 
Brought up as a Particular Baptist and educated at Bristol College, he 
later came under Socinian influence and for a time felt that he could 
work to better advantage among the General Baptists. Failing to 
find satisfaction or success in this direction, he resumed his relations 
with the Particular Baptists, and devoted his life to the production 
of moral and religious literature, which combined deep philosophical 
insight, intense moral earnestness, and moderate Calvinistic principles, 
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and which proved acceptable to evangelical Christian readers of all 
denominations. Foster’s circumstances were thus highly favorable 
to the production in him of open communion sympathies. He 
became profoundly convinced that the eternal punishment of all 
who die without personal faith in Christ, especially of the heathen 
and those who in Christian lands are born and brought up amid 
adverse environments, was inconsistent with the justice and the benev- 
olence of God, and he gave vigorous expression to his conviction in 
writings that influenced the minds of many Baptists and others. 

That Foster should have been able to retain his fellowship in a 
Particular Baptist church and the high esteem of the great majority 
of Baptists throughout the world in his own generation and in subse- 
quent times showed the breadth of the limits of Baptist toleration. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century a considerable pro- 
portion of the better-educated Baptist ministers of England, in sym- 
pathy with German liberal thought and with the liberal movement in 
the churches of England and Scotland, represented by Coleridge, 
Hare, Stanley, Maurice, Hampden, Thomas Erskine, J. McLeod 
Campbell, etc., and in antagonism to the Romanizing and Judaizing 
tendencies of High Churchmen, to the millennarianism of the 
Plymouth Brethren (and some Low Churchmen), with its absurd 
combination of literalism and allegorism in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and its divisive and destructive tendencies, became the 
avowed advocates of the “New Theology,” with its refusal to dogma- 
tize regarding the ultimate destiny of those dying without a knowl- 
edge of the redemptive work of Christ, and in many cases gave 
expression to the “larger hope.”” Many came under the influence of 
the evolution philosophy with its disposition to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural, to deny to the biblical 
writers a special inspiration, to minify or repudiate the miraculous in 
biblical history, and to call in question the deity of Christ. 

A few years before his death, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, who 
drew his inspiration largely from the Puritan theology of the seven- 
teenth century, and who for a generation had preached a Calvin- 
istic theology with full recognition of the inspiration and the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures, and with a fervor and an effectiveness 
never surpassed, became alarmed at the spread of liberal sentiments 
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in his denomination. In his monthly magazine, The Sword and the 
Trowel, he carried on for years an uncompromising warfare against 
the “ Down Grade” movement, that seemed to him to be sapping the 
life of the churches and to be destined either to destroy them utterly 
or to precipitate them into unitarianism. His futile effort to induce 
the London Association and the Baptist Union to limit their fellow- 
ship to such as were willing to declare their belief in the inerrancy of 
Scripture, in the endlessness of the punishment of the impenitent dead, 
and in the absolute deity of Christ, led to his withdrawal from both 
these bodies. A large majority of his brethren resolutely refused to 
make the acceptance of definite dogmatic statements on matters of 
this kind a term of communion, many who were relatively conserva- 
tive themselves declining to take the position that their own views of 
truth must be accepted by others on pain of the withdrawal of fellow- 
ship. The experience of English Baptists as a dissenting body suf- 
fering hardships for non-conformity has made them tolerant in the 
highest degree. Religious liberty has come to mean with many of 
them, not merely immunity from persecution at the hands of civil 
governments, but the right of every individual Christian freely to 
form and express his religious opinions without incurring the odium 
of church censure. 

There is in England a small, but highly respectable, body of 
Baptists of the restricted-communion type, who maintain a theolo- 
gical seminary and engage successfully in missionary work. Many 
Welsh Baptists practice restricted communion without disfellow- 
shiping those who differ from them in this particular. A number of 
pastors and churches followed Spurgeon in his withdrawal from the 
Union and continue their protest against the “Down Grade” move- 
ment. But the great majority of English Baptists are unalterably 
opposed to the requirement, for membership in churches, associa- 
tions, or the Union, of any sort of creed subscription; while several 
of the most eminent of the leaders (as Clifford and Maclaren) have 
ministered to mixed churches, declining to make baptism a prerequisite 
to church membership; and a recent president of the Union, F. B. 
Meyer, was at the time of his election ministering to a pedobaptist 
church. It is probable that among English Baptist ministers who 
belong to the Baptist Union few hold to anything like a rigorous type 
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of Calvinism or feel any decided repugnance toward Arminianism, few 
feel shocked at the processes or results of the higher criticism, and 
few consider believers’ baptism a prerequisite to participation in the 
Lord’s Supper; and, while many believe in and teach the doctrine of 
the eternal punishment of all who die without faith in Christ, few 
would disfellowship a Christian for entertaining and encouraging in 
others the “larger hope.” 

Widely different has been the course of Baptist thought in America. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the number of Baptist 
ministers that could with due regard to the meaning of words be called 
well educated could be counted on one’s fingers. Brown University 
had done less than might have been expected for the education of 
ministers. There is no evidence that those who administered its 
affairs were greatly concerned to fill its halls with young preachers, or 
that those who betook themselves to this seat of learning received 
much help along theological lines. Graduates of other universities 
that devoted themselves to the Baptist ministry were few and far 
between. Occasionally a man of unusual gifts and of independent 
means, like Richard Furman, supplied himself liberally with books 
and had leisure to become somewhat familiar with their contents. 
The great majority of American Baptists were Calvinistic, their 
doctrinal positions varying from that of Andrew Fuller.to that of 
John Gill, many of the more illiterate going even beyond Gill in the 
harshness of their presentation of God’s sovereignty and man’s 
inability, and reaching a position hardly distinguishable from antino- 
mianism. General (Arminian) Baptists still persisted in a feeble 
way, and Separate Baptists, with a tendency toward the Methodist 
type of evangelical Arminianism, had in many communities of the 
old Southwest refused to amalgamate with the Regulars; but these 
smaller bodies were for the most part far removed from the great 
currents of life and thought, and their ministers and members enjoyed 
little opportunity for culture. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century Baptists devoted 
much of their energy to evangelistic work. Thousands were brought 
into the churches, and churches were multiplied. The preachers 
were for the most part illiterate, and the converts had no chance to 
become well instructed. The form of “free thought” current at the 
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time (infidelity of the Tom Paine type), so far from liberalizing popu- 
lar Baptist thinking, had the effect of leading Baptists to look with 
horror upon‘any,religious teaching that fell short of the strictest ortho- 
doxy. + The outbreak of unitarianism in New England about the 
beginning of the century caused the Baptists, even in New England, 
to be more than ever aggressive in their maintenance of rigorously 
supernaturalistic teaching. The Universalist movement, based upon 
the theory that Christ died for all men, and that all are therefore 
elected to salvation, caused some loss to Baptist churches, especially 
in New England, and Methodist influence led to the formation of 
the Free-Will Baptist denomination, which gained a considerable 
following in New England and in the maritime provinces of Canada. 
But competition with Universalism and with Methodism tended to 
strengthen rather than weaken the hold of Calvinism on the great 
mass of the Baptists. Arminian views were occasionally adopted by 
Baptist ministers during the early years of the nineteenth century, as 
during the later years of the eighteenth; but the denominational 
sentiment was strong enough to silence or convince the dissident, 
and to prevent the spread of their views. 

The protest of Alexander Campbell against the rigorous Calvinism 
of the Baptists and their requirement of assent to the Philadelphia 
Confession of Faith by the churches as a condition of membership 
in associations, along with other features of his “reformation” that 
seemed to magnify Scripture authority, led to the defection of con- 
siderable numbers from the Baptist ranks in the old Southwest, but 
tended to harden those that remained faithful in their Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

The inauguration of the Baptist foreign missionary movement 
and the formation of what came to be known as the Triennial Con- 
vention (1814) led to the strengthening and the consolidation of the 
moderate and intelligent element in the denomination, and was fol- 
lowed by remarkable activity, not only in foreign evangelization, but 
in home mission, educational, Sunday-school, and publication enter- 
prise as well. The most intelligent and influential of the Baptist 
leaders of America thus became closely associated in Christian 
endeavor and stimulated each other in all good ways. There is no 
evidence of any important doctrinal differences among the members 
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of the Convention, and the advocate of open communion, future 
probation, or anything thai fell short of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures would, no doubt, have found himself utterly discredited. 

A large proportion of the uneducated pastors and churches looked 
with suspicion upon the agents of the Convention as practicing an 
unwarranted exploitation of the churches. The wonderful increase 
in Baptist members and churches that had taken place within their 
memory had been accomplished, not by the collection and expendi- 
ture of money through missionary societies, but by spirit-filled men 
who had preached the gospel without money and without price. The 
proposal. to educate ministers was looked upon by Baptists of this 
type as an impertinent interference with God’s call and equipment of 
preachers. They soon came to have a fanatical hatred of Sunday 
schools, prayer-meetings, missionary societies, temperance societies, 
tract societies, and human institutions in general, all of which seemed 
to them the devices of the devil for destroying the simplicity and the 
purity of the gospel. Within a few years the enterprises of the Con- 
vention were almost completely crowded out of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and in several other states it long seemed doubtful whether 
the friends of the Great Commission, or those who were in the fetters 
of ignorance, prejudice, and avarice, would triumph. The oppo- 
nents of missionary and educational enterprise became more and more 
extreme in their hyper-Calvinism by reason of their opposition, and 
many of them went to the extreme of fatalism and antinomianism. 
This type of Baptist life and thought has successfully maintained its 
numbers and has at present over a hundred thousand adherents; but 
the relative growth of missionary Baptists has been so great as to 
leave their opponents in the position of being an almost negligible 
quantity. 

The establishment of Baptist colleges and theological semin- 
aries and of a denominational press, together with the rapid devel- 
opment of educational facilities of a general kind throughout the 
entire country, resulted by the middle of the nineteenth century in 
multiplying the number of well-educated ministers and in greatly 
raising the intellectual standard of the denomination. Scholars 
like Thomas J. Conant, Horatio B. Hackett, Asahel C. Kendrick, 
Ezekiel G. Robinson, and Alvah Hovey, with a score of only slighlty 
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lesser lights, at the North, and like Boyce, Broadus, Manley, Williams, 
Brantly, and Winkler, in the South, most of whom had been trained 
in the best non-Baptist institutions and several of whom had studied 
in the universities of Germany, gave a broader outlook to the Baptist 
ministry of the country than it had ever known. 

Ezekiel G. Robinson, for many years president of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and a thinker of boldness and acumen, dis- 
couraged in his students the acceptance of traditional views simply 
because they had been handed down from past generations, and no 
doubt led some of the less conservatively disposed among his students 
to trust more in human reason than was commonly thought whole- 
some. He was less aggressive than many of his brethren in his 
maintenance of distinctive Baptist principles, and while he did not 
advocate open communion, his failure to stress restricted communion 
is thought to have influenced some minds in favor of the laxer doc- 
trine and practice. 

George W. Northrup, as professor of church history in the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary and as president of the institution that 
has been perpetuated in the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, was from the beginning of his career as a teacher distinctly 
independent in relation to current Baptist orthodoxy. During his 
later years he published a series of articles in which he departed 
widely from the type of Calvinistic doctrine which American Baptists 
had long generally accepted, and he seems to have assumed an attitude 
of toleration toward biblical criticism of the more radical type. Augus- 
tus H. Strong, as president of Rochester Theological Seminary and 
professor of systematic theology, abandoned several years ago his 
earlier defense of the inerrancy of the Scriptures and became dis- 
tinctly hospitable toward the “higher criticism.” He also made an 
earnest effort to reach a conception of the human will that involves 
more of freedom than Calvinism allows and less than that claimed by 
Arminianism. Under the influence of current Lutheran theology, with 
its Neoplatonic, Mystical, semi-pantheistic elements, he early adopted 
essentially Eutychian views of the relation of the divine and the hu- 
man in the person of Christ (as in his acceptance of the doctrine of 
the communication of all divine attributes to the humanity of Christ, 
involving the virtual absorption of the finite human by the infinite 
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divine and in his adoption of the Alexandrian denial of a human will 
in Christ). His later pronouncement in favor of monism was the 
further carrying-out, under the influence of recent German thought, 
of the semi-pantheistic teaching already accepted. When, in response 
to criticism, he restated his position as “ethical monism,” the differ- 
ence between the resultant position and his earlier was hardly 
appreciable. Closely connected with this “monistic” phase of his 
theological thought is his frank acceptance of the evolution philosophy 
and his effort to apply this to theology without too much sacrifice of 
the supernatural in creation, the origin of man’s moral and religious 
nature, the fall, redemption, and revelation. While only a few of his 
students and the readers of his books, it is probable, have fully real- 
ized the historical relations and the bearings of his earlier Eutychian 
and his later monistic views, his departure from strict Calvinistic 
teaching, his liberal attitude in relation to the Scriptures, and his 
acceptance of the evolution philosophy could hardly fail to exert a 
widespread influence against Baptist conservatism of the older type. 

The influence exerted upon Baptist thought by Conant, Hackett, 
and Kendrick, the eminent linguists and biblical scholars, is not so 
easy to estimate. Thoroughly familiar themselves with German 
biblical criticism, so far as it had developed in their time, and admirers 
and emulators of German scholarship, they yet maintained relatively 
conservative views respecting the authority and the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and gave no indication of any tendency to eliminate 
or to minimize the supernatural element in biblical history. By 
encouraging their students to become masters of German exegetical 
literature, to carry on exhaustive studies after the manner of the Ger- 
mans, and when possible to study in the German universities, they 
greatly promoted learning among Baptists, and incidentally brought 
many young men under liberalizing influences. 

Substantially the same thing may be said respecting John A. 
Broadus, who was equally eminent as a biblical scholar, and possessed 
a remarkably strong personality. As preacher and teacher he wielded 
an almost unmeasured influence throughout the South, and far 
beyond. He, too, promoted the study of German exegetical works 
and encouraged his best students to pursue graduate courses of study 
in German universities. His own religious experience was so pro- 
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found and his faith in the authority of the Scriptures so well grounded 
that he regarded with equanimity the thorough testing that the books 
of the Bible were undergoing and had no misgivings as to the ultimate 
result. His tolerance toward biblical criticism even of a somewhat 
radical type was manifest in his admiration and friendship for Craw- 
ford H. Toy, who, years before the public criticism of some of his 
radical utterances had made his position in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary untenable, had reached conclusions, as his 
intimate friends well knew, completely out of harmony with the 
views of his constituents. It can hardly be doubted that Dr. Toy’s 
years of active service as professor in the seminary influenced many 
minds in favor of more liberal views of the Bible. That few followed 
him in his extreme positions was due to the deeply spiritual and 
practical influence of Broadus and others, and to the uncompro- 
mising conservatism of the denominational press and of the Southern 
Baptists in general. The dismissal of Dr. Toy had the effect, no 
doubt, of discrediting in the eyes of many of his former students 
the critical methods that were responsible for it, and of putting the 
seminary itself more than ever on its guard against anything that 
could be construed into disloyalty toward the Scriptures. 

The controversy that arose a few years ago because of certain 
conclusions regarding Baptist history reached and promulgated by 
William H. Whitsitt, then president of the Southern Baptist Theolo- 
gical Seminary and professor of church history, to the effect that Eng- 
lish antipedobaptists did not reach the conviction until about 1641 that 
immersion is the exclusively valid form of baptism, and that earlier 
antipedobaptists regarded the mode of applying water as a matter 
of indifference, led many graduates of the seminary, and others who 
sympathized with Dr. Whitsitt, to demand for the seminary faculty, 
and for all, freedom to investigate and freedom to publish the results 
of research, in opposition to those who regarded Dr. Whitsitt as dis- 
loyal to the denomination because of his willingness to proclaim as 
historical discoveries alleged facts that seemed to them highly dis- 
creditable to the Baptists and destructive of denominational prestige. 
The defense of Dr. Whitsitt was rendered all the more difficult by 
the fact that he had first published his alleged discoveries in editorial 
articles written “from a pedobaptist point of view” in an undenomi- 
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national journal, and that, in the interest of his reputation as a dis- 
coverer, he had avowed the authorship of the objectionable articles. 
Yet many who regarded the publication of the articles as a mistake 
and the gratuitous avowal of their authorship as unwise felt them- 
selves compelled to do everything possible to prevent the triumph of 
the conservatives and the ultra-conservatives in his exclusion from 
the seminary. The Baptist Argus, that was founded about the begin- 
ning of the controversy to counteract the influence of the Western 
Recorder that led the opposition to Dr. Whitsitt and stood for a more 
rigorous type of Baptist conservatism than the friends of Dr. Whitsitt, 
including a majority of the members of the seminary faculty, approved, 
has become in a sense the organ of the seminary, and has exercised 
a profound influence in favor of freedom of thought and of utterance, 
especially among the Baptists of the Southeast. Its influence was 
paramount in the formation of the General Convention of Baptists 
of North America (St. Louis, 1905), and in bringing about the Bap- 
tist World Congress (London, 1905), both of which meetings effected 
permanent organization for the promotion of brotherhood and co- 
operation among Baptists. The Southeastern Baptist press stands 
for the most part upon the same platform as the Baptist Argus and 
the seminary, and the Southern Baptist Convention, a majority of 
whose attending members are always from the Southeast, is swayed 
by the same moderately conservative spirit. 

The influence of Alvah Hovey, of the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, as professor and president, was during his long career strong, 
sane, and moderately conservative. Though surrounded by per- 
vasive liberalizing influences, he maintained to a remarkable degree 
the even tenor of his way. Yet the introduction into the faculty 
during the later years of his administration of men of a somewhat 
liberal type would seem to indicate that he was not aggressively 
hostile to the practice of a reverent criticism of the biblical books, 
and his definition of inspiration does not carry with it evidence of 
conviction on his part of the absolute inerrancy of Scripture. 

The Hamilton Theological Seminary (the theological depart- 
ment of Colgate University) was long regarded as a bulwark of Bap- 
tist orthodoxy and, like the institutions at Rochester and Newton 
Center, has furnished to the world a host of able and consecrated 
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missionaries, college presidents, professors, and pastors. A few 
years ago Nathanael Schmidt, a brilliant Semitic scholar, retired from 
the faculty because of his application of the “higher criticism” to 
the Old Testament books, with somewhat destructive results. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt immediately accepted the chair of Semitic languages 
in Cornell University and became a member of the Ithaca Baptist 
church. The recent publication of his The Prophet of Nazareth, 
which embodies the most extreme phase of New Testament destruc- 
tive criticism, probably had something to do with his withdrawal 
from the church and the denomination. Yet William N. Clarke, 
professor of systematic theology in the seminary, who has given 
world-wide fame to the institution by writings that combine deep 
spirituality and devoutness with denial of the plenary inspiration and 
inerrancy of the Scriptures, the expression of the “larger hope” 
respecting those who have died without personal faith in Christ, and 
many other departures from what is commonly regarded as Baptist 
orthodoxy, has retained in the highest measure the confidence and 
respect of his colleagues and of multitudes of other Baptists. The 
example of a man who can hold to such views without loss of piety or 
zeal, and whose Christian character no one would dare call in ques- 
tion, has had a mighty influence in encouraging young men to seek 
to realize in themselves a like gracious combination of sanctified 
sweetness and light with liberal sentiments. 

The influence of the late President William Rainey Harper in 
popularizng more liberal views of the Bible, and encouraging through- 
out wide circles a spirit of freedom of thought and utterance, is too 
much in evidence to require elaborate exposition. Through his 
correspondence courses in Hebrew; through his journals for the 
promotion of biblical and Semitic studies; through his activity in the 
founding and building-up of the University of Chicago, with its large 
opportunities for research and the publication of the results of research 
in every department; through the incorporation of the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary with the university as its divinity school; 
through the publication of the American Journal of Theology, edited 
by the faculty of the Divinity School on the most liberal undenomina- 
tional and international basis; through the transformation of an 
earlier more popular monthly into the Biblical World, with greatly 
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increased circulation and influence; through the publication of induc- 
tive Sunday-school lessons and lessons for Bible clubs, and the system- 
atic efforts put forth to secure the effective use of these publications; 
through the organization of international and interdenominational 
societies for the promotion of biblical studies (these somewhat indefi- 
nite specifications are barely suggestive of the influences set at work 
by this wonderful educationist)—he influenced Baptist life and thought 
to an incalculable extent. Add to these his own somewhat volu- 
minous writings and his widespread personal influence through his 
activity as teacher, through his addresses delivered on public occasions 
all over the country, and through the prestige that came from his 
successful leadership in the establishment of a great university, and 
it will scarcely be denied by anyone that we have in his person an 
elemental force of the first magnitude for the liberalizing the Baptist 
denomination. 

Some of the Eastern Baptist universities (notably Brown) have 
been for some time conducted on almost as liberal a basis as the 
University of Chicago, and are exerting, in a less conspicuous way, a 
like influence on Baptist thought and life. Many Baptist students 
have been educated in undenominational universities and seminaries 
noted for their liberal thought (as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin, Union Theological 
Seminary, etc.), and have imbibed more or less of the spirit of these 
institutions. 

Many even of the smaller Baptist universities and colleges, even 
those that are being conducted under highly conservative auspices, 
have felt compelled to look for teachers of natural science and spe- 
cialists in other departments among the graduates of the larger 
universities in which liberal ideas prevail. 

Textbooks, popular, scientific, and philosophical literature; much 
general literature, much periodical literature (including the daily 
press), have come to be permeated with modes of thought antagonis- 
tic to the spirit of Baptist conservatism. 

The Baptist Congress, organized twenty-four years ago by a small 
group of Baptists of the more liberal type for the purpose of promoting 
freedom of discussion, while it has never sought recognition as a 
denominational intstiution, has furnished occasion for the utterance 
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of radical opinions in every department of religious thought dis- 
tasteful to the great majority of Baptists. It has been the policy of 
the management of the Congress to secure in the discussion of each 
topic the presentation of conservative and liberal views by repre- 
sentative men, and thus to add zest to its sessions and attract readers 
to its annual reports. There can be no question that many Bap- 
tist ministers inclined to liberal views have been led by the Congress 
to commit themselves publicly to advanced positions and to become 
aggressively liberal, who might otherwise have kept their skepticism 
in abeyance and have finally overcome it. 

Baptist orthodoxy is being vigorously assailed in another direction 
by an aggressive premillennialism, whose advocates maintain uncom- 
promisingly the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures and regard with 
abhorrence the application of the “higher criticism” to the books 
of the Bible as being prompted by satanic influence. Institutions 
in which such criticism is practiced and encouraged they look upon 
as Satan’s chief instrumentalities for counteracting the influence of 
true Christianity. They assume a distinctly hostile attitude toward 
modern science and philosophy, and do not for the most part encour- 
age those who are under their influence to pursue courses of study in 
universities and theological seminaries wherein modes of thought 
hostile to their conceptions of religion and of the Bible are inculcated. 
They show, on the other hand, a marked preference for Bible schools 
or training-schools, from which modern modes of thought are, as 
far as possible, excluded, and in which attention is given to the incul- 
cation of their method of Scripture interpretation and the securing 
of a practical knowledge of the English Bible, with skill in using its 
contents for evangelistic purposes and for the defense of the mil- 
lennarian system. A favorite and effective method of propagandism 
is the holding of Bible conferences in the great religious centers, 
especially where a member of the party is in a position of influence. 
At these conferences the chief Baptist millennialists of the country 
gather and with leading millennialists of other denominations employ 
the intensive method for impressing their views on all who attend. 
The ties that bind Baptist premillennialists to premillennialists of other 
denominations are in many cases much closer than those that bind 
them to non-millennialist Baptists, and many of the former develop 
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strong open-communion sentiments. This type of thought has a 
tendency, it would seem, to produce indifference toward the organized 
work of the denomination, and to stimulate interest in undenomina- 
tional evangelism, as represented in the institutions founded by Mr. 
Moody and the China Inland Mission. This type of evangelistic 
millennialism came into the Baptist denomination from the influence 
of the Plymouth Brethren, through evangelists like Henry Varley and 
Dwight L. Moody. Among Baptists who have been active in propa- 
gating it the most influential was Dr. A. J. Gordon, whose university 
and theological training, rich personality, popularity as preacher 
and lecturer, literary skill and industry in bringing his views to 
bear upon the reading public, and organizing ability in building up 
a training-school and in directing the work of many evangelists, gave 
to him a foremost place among the religious influences of his time. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, a baptized believer, but not a member of a Baptist 
church, has much in common with Gordon, and is still exerting a 
widespread influence in favor of evangelistic millennialism, through 
the press, the pulpit, and the lecture platform. Perhaps the most 
eminent living Baptist representative of this type of religious thought 
and work in America is A. C. Dixon, pastor of the Ruggles Street 
Church, Boston, who as preacher, evangelist, and participant in Bible 
conferences has become widely known and highly influential through- 
out America and also in Great Britain. He is said to devote little 
attention to any books but the Bible, and to wish to be known as 
in the strictest sense a man of one book.’ On the same platform in 
all important particulars stand Len G. Broughton, of Atlanta, 
and W. B. Riley, of Minneapolis. These, with many other premil- 
lennialists of less eminence, are exerting a strong influence in favor 
of a millennialistic type of evangelism, with its rigorous views of 
Scripture, its intense earnestness, and its magnifying of the work of 
the Holy Spirit, of salvation by grace, and of atonement through 
the substitutionary sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Many conservative 
Baptists have no doubt been driven by fear of the destruction of 


Since the above sentences were written, Dr. Dixon has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Moody church in Chicago, and the denominational weeklies are ques- 
tioning the consistency of his profession of loyalty to the denomination and his identi- 
fication of himself with a non-Baptist organization. 
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scriptural authority and of evangelical religion through the spread 
of rationalism to seek refuge in this intensely anti-rationalistic mode 
of thought, which claims to make the Scriptures absolutely supreme 
and to accept the Holy Spirit as sole interpreter and guide. 

But it would be a colossal mistake for ultra-liberals to conclude 
that victory has been achieved and that the days of Baptist orthodoxy 
are numbered, or for the premillennialist brethren to conclude that 
the future is theirs. There is no occasion for undue alarm on the 
part of conservative Baptists, who are still in a vast majority and who 
still control the working forces of the denomination. With perhaps 
two exceptions, all of our theological seminaries wish to be regarded 
as adherents to the faith for which Baptists in the past have earnestly 
contended. Nathan E. Wood, the present president of the Newton 
Theological Institution, having in mind the denomination at large, 
but no doubt expressing his own convictions and those of his colleagues 
recently wrote: 

No one of the great Christian doctrines which we held at the beginning of 

the century [the nineteenth] has been abandoned at the close of it. Each one 
has gained a richer content of meaning, a wider application, and a larger appre- 
ciation. The century has wonderfully illustrated the fact “that new light is 
continually springing out of God’s word.” Baptists have never in all their history 
had such a point of vantage as at the beginning of the new century for carrying 
the gospel into all the world and so glorifying their ascended Lord.? 
Yet he elsewhere speaks of the theory of verbal inspiration univer- 
sally held by Baptists at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and still held explicitly or implicitly by fully nine-tenths of the 
Baptists of America, as “crass” and as having barred “the way 
against any inquiry into the grounds of authority.” 

Baptists [he says] now appear to accept the authority of the Scriptures chiefly 
because of the Christian consciousness of their eternal fitness to be the words of 

The real and ultimate grounds of acceptance are the affirmations of 
Christian consciousness. The verbal theory itself has been so modified as to 
allow for the free play of the human element in inspired utterance. 
He regards “historical criticism” as a means of determining “the 
ultimate grounds of the authority of the Scriptures” as “distinctly 
a failure,” being no more effective than water would be as a test 


2In A Century of Baptist Achievement, edited by the writer (Philadelphia, rgor), 
art. ‘“‘ Movements in Baptist Theology.” 
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of gold in ore. He seemingly accepts the theory of evolution in the 
realm of biology, and admits that many new questions regarding 
“the origin of evil; of race-sin as well as individual sin; of race- 
penalties as well as individual penalties; of how far the union of 
Christ with the race lifted both kinds of penalty; to what extent 
incarnation marks Christ to be in every man and every man in him,” 
etc., have been raised thereby, some of which, he thinks, are still 
unsolved; yet he earnestly repudiates the universalistic conclusions 
that some have drawn from evolution premises, and regards mis- 
sionary enterprise as more than ever incumbent upon Christians. 
It is probable that some members of the Newton faculty are more 
conservative and some more liberal that President Wood; but it 
seems certain that the institution as a whole, while it stands upon a 
more liberal platform than in earlier days, still earnestly maintains 
that the Scriptures are a divine revelation, and that the religion of 
Christ is of supreme importance to all men. 

Reference has already been made to the somewhat advanced 
teachings of W. N. Clarke, of the Theological Seminary of Colgate 
University. It is not to be supposed that the president of the 
university or all the members of the divinity faculty accept all his 
teachings. They believe in the man as an earnest Christian, respect 
him for his power as a teacher and his literary gifts, and would not 
feel justified in demanding his withdrawal; but it is probable that 
they disapprove of much that he has written. Few institutions 
take a deeper interest in foreign missions, or send a larger propor- 
tion of their graduates to the foreign field, than Colgate. 

While the president of the Rochester Theological Seminary has 
in some respects departed from the older orthodoxy, and while some 
other members of the Rochester faculty have manifested liberal tend- 
encies in other directions, the institution still wishes to be regarded 
as holding fast to the great truths for which our fathers contended, 
and is endeavoring, with greatly increased resources, to maintain 
its place as a potent agency for the promotion of Christ’s cause. In 
a recent report to the board of trustees President Strong thus expresses 
his conception of the present attitude of the institution: 


Yet we have not apostatized from the faith, nor have we ceased to teach the 
unity and sufficiency of Scripture, righteousness as the fundamental attribute of 
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God, the fall of man and original sin, the deity, pre-existence, virgin-birth and 
physical resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, his omnipresence in nature, in 
history, and in the hearts of his people, the regenerating work of his Holy Spirit, 
and his future second coming to judge the world and to reward the faithful. I 
believe that the teaching of these truths has won for us the confidence of the 
churches and the favor of God. Let others teach as they will; we propose to 
walk in the old paths and to hand down to our successors the old gospel. 

The venerable Henry G. Weston, president of the Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, stands today on virtually the same platform that 
he has stood upon for the past fifty years, and is still exerting a pro- 
found and widespread influence in favor of conservative Baptist 
thought. While some of his colleagues have manifested a more 
liberal spirit, Crozer may safely be numbered among the positive 
forces for the conservation of Baptist orthodoxy. 

The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, with the largest con- 
stituency of any of our institutions, has carefully avoided any expres- 
sion of sympathy with the “New Theology” or destructive biblical 
criticism. President Mullins, on behalf of the faculty, has recently 
given the strongest possible assurance that the moderately conserva- 
tive attitude of the institution will be maintained, and that the insti- 
tution will continue to send out large numbers of preachers who 
accept without qualification the authority of the Scriptures, and who 
believe that the gospel of Christ, and that alone, is the power of 
God unto salvation. 

Decidedly conservative is the Baylor Theological Seminary, of 
Waco, Tex., where B. H. Carroll, mighty in the Scriptures, and mighty 
in his power to impress and enforce the most rigorous orthodoxy 
and yet remarkably tolerant toward those who honestly differ with 
him in their theological views, and Calvin Goodspeed, who, with 
rare sweetness of spirit and with rare logical acumen, teaches a 
thoroughly orthodox theology and repels what he conceives to be 
erroneous innovations, constitute a tower of strength for accepted 
Baptist doctrine and practice. The new theological seminary in 
Kansas City is also working along distinctly conservative lines. 

It is easy to exaggerate the extent to which the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago is given over to the promulgation of ultra- 
liberal views. From the beginning several members of the faculty 
have represented conservatism of the most thoroughgoing type. 
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So far as the writer can judge, the majority of the faculty as at present 
constituted are earnest and devout representatives of the same type of 
thought that characterizes the more liberal members of the Rochester, 
Newton, and Colgate faculties. The following extract from a recent 
editorial in the Biblical World probably represents fairly their attitude 
toward the Bible and revealed religion: 


It is our conviction that in the books which have for centuries been accepted 
as the Bible of the Christian church there is contained a revelation of religious 
truth which the world still needs and will never cease to need. We believe that it 
is good for men everywhere that these books should be read and studied—by 
scholars, with scholarly thoroughness and exhaustiveness; by Christian preachers, 
in reverent search for the message which they shall give to the people; by the 
student of good literature, for their literary beauty, their elevated and elevating 
thought; by busy men and women, for comfort, inspiration, and spur to right 
action; by the young, that they may set out upon their careers with high ideals 
and fixed purpose to live strongly and nobly; by the children, that they may 
early come under the charm of the truth-suggesting stories which these books 
contain, and the elevating atmosphere in which they move That solid 
results for theology and life are to be gained by historical study, and only thus, 
is regarded as established beyond the necessity for further debate. What remains 
to be done is faithfully and patiently to prosecute such study, and to promote it 
by the publication of its reasonably assured results They expect some 
changes, both in the opinions of scholars and in the opinions of thoughtful men 
and women generally. They anticipate that the children of the next generation 
will begin life with conceptions of some matters pertaining to religion and the 
Bible somewhat different from those with which they themselves began. They 
welcome all progress that comes through larger knowledge. It is not for them 
to determine beforehand what is to be learned, and what direction progress is to 
take. Nor will they call all change progress. The old that is true—and they 
are persuaded that the heart of the old is truae—they will seek to defend and con- 
serve with all fidelity. They hold no brief for any new view. But they will 
seek ever to keep their faces to the light, in the confidence that all truth is good, 
the newly found equally with the long familiar. 


The strongest and most pervasive conservative influence among 
the Baptists of America at the present time is unquestionably the 
denominational press. Of the scores of weekly journals that go 
into hundreds of thousands of Baptist homes hardly half a dozen, 
it is probable, show any inclination on the part of their editors toward 
liberal views regarding the Bible and its teachings. It is probable 
that no Baptist newspaper that should become the advocate of ultra- 
liberal views could find a constituency large enough to support it. 
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The great mass of Baptist people, even in the States that have come 
most under the influence of the new theology, are conservative, and 
they demand conservatism in the papers they support. The posi- 
tive influence of denominational papers in keepjng conservative 
teaching constantly before the minds of the people, and their negative 
influence in deterring those who have come more or less under the 
sway of liberal modes of thought from rash and radical utterance, 
can hardly be overestimated. 

It is probable that even in the New England and Middle States 
not one Baptist member in ten is conscious of any important change 
in theology or departure from the old Baptist orthodoxy. In the 
western and southeastern States probably not one Baptist in twenty 
has been seriously affected by the “New Theology.” In the great 
Southwest, where Baptists abound and are exceedingly aggressive, 
one in a hundred would, it is thought, be a liberal estimate of those 
who have to any appreciable degree yielded to innovating influences. 

Mention should be made of the influence in favor of conservative 
Baptist thought still being exerted by several eminent Baptists not now 
actively engaged in theological instruction. Howard Osgood, for- 
merly a member of the faculty of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and generally recognized as one of the foremost Old Testament 
scholars in America, has published much in defense of the older 
views regarding the Old Testament books, and is no doubt devoting 
his leisure to more elaborate writings against the alleged results of 
the “higher criticism.” Henry E. Robins is enriching Baptist 
literature with ethical and apologetical works embodying conserva- 
tive Baptist teaching. William C. Wilkinson, the greatest writer 
that the denomination has ever possessed, has published much in 
defense of Baptist conservatism, and has just completed what will 
probably be accepted by evangelical Christians as by far the best 
life of Christ ever written, and. which is no doubt his theological 
masterpiece. William Ashmore, the veteran missionary; Jesse B. 
Thomas, who recently retired because of advancing age from the 
Newton faculty; and Galusha Anderson, who for the same reason 
recently discontinued his work in the Divinity school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, are all earnestly contending for the faith of our 
fathers and influencing many minds. 
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It has been made abundantly evident that Baptists and their 
antipedobaptist predecessors have never been completely homogeneous 
in their modes of thought or in their doctrinal beliefs. Considering 
the mental idiosyncrasies of individual Christians and of different 
Christian communities, and the influence that current philosophical 
and scientific thought inevitably exercises upon theological thinking, 
absolute uniformity, persisting from generation to generation, can 
hardly be expected. That without a creed recognized as authorita- 
tive and binding, without ecclesiastical courts for the enforcement 
of uniformity in doctrine and practice on churches and ministers, 
and with the completest independence of individual Baptist churches, 
there is as much in common as there is among five million Baptists 
of America, is one of the marvels of church history. To one who is 
familiar with the past history of Christianity and that of the Baptist 
denomination there is nothing in the facts of the immediate past and 
the present that should cause alarm. “Things are getting better,” 
to use J. B. Gambrell’s expressive phrase, and not worse. With 
Hubmaier, the great antipedobaptist of the sixteenth century, we 
may console ourselves with the assurance that “the truth is immor- 
tal.” Nothing that is vital in historical Christianity will or can 
perish or cease to be effective. Gold is not destroyed by passing 
through the crucible, but rather refined. If the documents that 
Christians regard as sacred and authoritative are really the expres- 
sion and embodiment of God’s truth for the guidance of mankind 
in spiritual things, they will only be made more effective, as they 
have been made in the past, by criticism, whether it is hostile or 
friendly. Baptists need fear to lose nothing of their inheritance 
that is valuable, if they prove faithful in their use and administration 
of all that has been committed to them. As a matter of fact, they 
never possessed so many advantages and never encountered so few 
obstacles to progress as today. Individuals, institutions, and com- 
munities may for a time fall into error and disturb the harmony of 
the body; but the denomination as a whole is too well grounded in 
the truth, and too mighty in numbers, in institutions, and in denomi- 
national spirit, to be disadvantageously affected by currents of thought 
that may seem adverse. 
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That the subject is of great importance to those who seek a vitaliz- 
ing conception of religion seems clear from the history of the connec- 
tion between religion and the arts. On the lighter side the familiar 
illustration of dancing comes at once into the mind. When first men 
danced, they danced for the glory of God. Passing into a more serious 
mood, the history of dancing suggests the history of poetic measure; 
for it was through dancing that men beat out the laws of rhythmic 
utterance. Going deeper still, we know that all the liberal arts found 
their beginnings in religion. And more than their beginnings. The 
drama has never gone higher than the pitch to which the Greeks 
carried it, and in their conception of it from beginning to end, the 
connection is plain. Architecture, lifting itself above the level of 
naked utility in order to honor the Deity, in the same service has 
attained its highest flights. 

But it may be thought that, while the connection between religion 
and the work of high imagination is necessarily close in the youth of 
the world, in the world’s maturity it need not be so. Certainly our 
own age, with its manifold specializations of function, may seem to 
suggest this conclusion. Yet even in our time there is still one art, 
music, which refuses, when aiming at the best, to accept any mistress 
but religion. And one thing is certain: so far as the deepest interests 
of religion are concerned, our affairs at present are not so well organ- 
ized that we may safely generalize upon our immediate experience. 
Not until the religious consciousness shall have had a new-birth and, 
after taking into itself that feeling for nature and for social obligation 
which is becoming characteristic of our age, shall have set itself to 

_ find the channels of enduring self-expression, would it be safe to infer 
that the connection between religion and the supreme forms of 
aesthetic emotion is any less close in the alleged maturity of the world 
than in its so-called youth. 


610 
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In speaking on so grave and weighty a subject, I claim the freedom 
of an irresponsible layman who, lacking all technical knowledge 
and unhampered by the conscience of the specialist, judges things 
altogether “in the light of their appeal to his own needs and their 
influence upon his personal feeling. At the outset of the Laocoon, 
Lessing contrasts three judges in the field of aesthetics—the philos- 
opher, the art-critic, and the everyday lover of the beautiful. For the 
last of the three all judgments are built on the fact that the beautiful 
makes absent things present and identifies appearance with reality. 
This is the layman’s point of view—the point of view from which I 
start, and back to which I shall continually return. And in particular 
I take the latter of Lessing’s two counts in the layman’s estimate as 
my text. The main effect of the beautiful is to overcome the dualism 
between reality and appearance, and so bring the mind to rest. In 
childhood we do not dream that our world shall some day break in 
two. It is all of one piece, a field of joyous action and self-expression 
wherein the material and spiritual, the body and the soul, form an 
indivisible unity. What things seem to be, things are. But, as we 
grow up, there comes a tragic breach in the unity and integrity of 
our world. The reality of things draws aloof from appearances. 
And the search for reality, for things that shall never make a promise 
to the ear only to break it to the heart, becomes the main end of an 
earnest life. 

The history of our own mind is the history of the race writ small. 
In the selfsame way did Greek philosophy—the one philosophy which 
in its course wrought out with perfect coherence and intellectual 
beauty the logic of thought—run its career. In its first phase 
appearance and reality are indivisible; matter and mind are one; 
the universe is all alive with a continuous and unbroken meaning. 
In its second phase this unity is broken. Mind, distinguishing itself 
from nature, finds knowledge as a problem on its hands. And in 
the third phase, philosophy having wearied of the task of thinking 
appearance and reality together, the soul appeals to religion to over- 
come the dualism that is wrecking life. Religious emotion is to do 
what philosophy cannot do, and, surging through the restless heart 
of man, makes his world one again, and so grants him absolution 
and peace. 
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The simple and untrained lover of the beautiful finds, to repeat 
Lessing’s words, that painting and poesy, by making absent things 
present, put his choicest emotions above the reach of time. We may 
well join to Lessing’s words the fine saying of Charles Eliot Norton 
about the classic books; they are the books that are contemporary 
with all generations. The nobly beautiful brings the eternal into 
our midst, and naturalizes it. But this is contributory to the prime 
result, and that is to overcome the gulf between reality and appearance. 
In the presence chamber of beauty things are what they seem to be. 

So far as the history of aesthetic theory comes home to the man who, 
deeply enjoying the beautiful, seeks for the root and ground of his 
pleasure, it is the modern aesthetic theory that chiefly concerns him. 
The fact that the ancients for the most part suggest aesthetic theory 
rather than develop it, the related fact that the bulk of modern theory 
is so large, points to the conclusion that the need of modern folk for the 
distinct and specific ministry of the beautiful is peculiarly compelling. 
With us the arts are consciously, in some cases deliberately, independ- 
ent of religion. This is a situation which was quite foreign both to 
antiquity and to our own past so recent as the Middle Ages. One 
may apply to antiquity at large the well-known saying that there is 
no supernatural in Homer. Nature and the supernatural were 
everywhere one. And while, in the Middle Ages, nature and the 
supernatural were clearly distinguished, still the supernatural had 
such complete control of the situation, such entire predominance 
over the human spirit, that nature became a plastic symbol in the 
hands of the supernatural. But with the men of the post-Renaissance 
and post-Reformation period, nature and the supernatural became 
not only distinct but practically separate fields of being and spheres 
of action. 

In Stoicism “God” and “nature” were inseparable. In Neopla- 
tonism, widely as it differed from Stoicism in thought, the same 
thing held true for emotion. As a consequence, the religious conscious- 
ness and the sense of the beautiful slipped into each other without 
being aware of a break. But with us it is not so. We are apt to be 
aware of something going on, more or less like the jar produced by 
the coupling of cars, when we pass from one to the other. It may 
be that in the distant future, when the great revival of religion and 
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theology shall have got well under way, when the cosmic feeling 
which science is bringing to the birth shall have so matured as frankly 
to disclose its religious quality, we may once again attain, upon a 
higher level, the point of view, or rather the instinctive consciousness, 
of antiquity. Meanwhile, however, things being as they are, the 
modern needs the distinct and specific ministry of the beautiful. 
Our aesthetic theory is more or less a part of the answer to our demand 
for salvation. 

Aristotle, the one ancient about whom the most casual reader is 
bound to know something, comes fairly close to being a modern. Just 
as his theory of evolution, since it was far ahead of his time, had to 
wait till our day to be clearly grasped and fully appreciated, so in a 
measure with his aesthetic theory. Unlike Plato, Aristotle was not 
deeply religious by nature. Unlike him also, he gave his mind and 
attention to scientific studies. To Plato the visible world is a symbol 
of the idea. To Aristotle it is an integral part of reality. Hence 
there is in him a distinct suggestion of the modern need and the modern 
theory. The visible universe is immensely real. The soul is not, as 
with Plato, quick and eager. Idealism has hands and feet, discards 
wings. So the problems of life are imperious, and, the appeal to 
religion not being instinctive, the need for the ministry of poetry in 
its highest form, the drama, becomes almost conscious. It is the 
function of the drama to purge the heart of pity and fear. One sees 
a noble character brought through fault and disaster to the lowest 
level of misery and shame; pity racks the mind of the onlooker. 
Before our eyes stands the hero, bent on the best things, yet twisted 
from his purpose and his plan of life wrenched from his hand by 
pitiless and irresistible circumstances; and our hearts are pierced 
through with dread, with a deep sense of our littleness and incompe- 
tence, and the fear of unseen and unsympathetic powers and tenden- 
cies that bear us on, without our will and say, to goals unknown and 
undesired. But the dramatic action weaves the tragedy into the 
context of life. The deep emotion it excites makes connections real 
even though uncomprehended, between the heart of man and the 
heart of things. Pain and disaster become somehow part of a larger 
plan, a wider law. And the sympathetic mind is cleansed of pity 
and fear, thus attaining sanity and peace. 
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Aristotle’s theory, while not wholly appropriated in antiquity 
had many conscious or unconscious imitations. One is tempted 
to think that we catch an echo of it in Vergil’s noble line: Sunt lach- 
rymae rerum ac mentem mortalia tangunt. Beyond doubt, it is con- 
sciously in the mind of Dion Chrysostom when he sets himself to 
describing the impression left on the imagination by the Olympian 
Zeus of Pheidias. ‘Let a man whose soul is at hard labor, and who 
has drunk the cup of disaster and sorrow to the dregs, once stand 
before this statue; he will forget all the terrors and the woes of human 
life” (Ov. 12:51). The note is distinctly modern. 

For by modern feeling we mean the feeling of the European or 
American who is acutely awake to the problems of life as it must be 
lived by men who are sincere and whole-hearted in their devotion to 
the life of the nation in its entirety. There is a ready shield against 
the keenest edge and sharpest point of these problems, if a man will 
only forget his ancestry. The sweet and urgent mysticism that has 
its birth and breeding in India bids one leave the affairs of state to 
the men who have no distinct bias for the spiritual. To be sure, 
this is not altogether easy. For so ingrained in us is the interest in 
political and social problems that, strive as we may to forget, the 
social ideal will persist, to borrow a phrase from The Wild Duck, 
in sending us duns. But if we can attain to perfect absenteeism, if 
we can think the state off the field of primary reality, then the problem 
is solved—at least its point is broken. The heart that is pierced 
through with many sorrows drinks of the river of forgetfulness. 

But this voice we cannot, as loyal sons of the West, listen to. For 
us as for Aristotle—nay, for us even more than for Aristotle—the 
state possesses primary reality. Consistent mysticism may tempt, 
but it cannot convince us. We stand fast in our place within a 
society dreaming of freedom. We may not hope to escape the awful 
problems which the nation presses upon us. Rather, as becometh 
men of our descent, we bare our breasts to them. We will have no 
peace that is to be purchased by flinching from the supreme task of 
conscience. Our problems are our heritage. If we cannot live 
with them, we will die with them. And the universe, finding us in 
this mood, presses in on us with its unmeasurable being. The cozy 
parochial conceptions of our fathers are gone forever. The vastness 
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of our world terrifies while inspiring us. Its air of indifference to our 
woes and sorrows is so serene that it becomes majestic. If the storm 
“pities neither wise men nor fools,” yet as a storm it is magnificent. 
But the majesty of the universe in league with its indifference makes 
the problem of life acute. Not for long can the mystic get us away 
from its compelling interest. We must stand fast, seeking to find 
our place and fulfil our function within the visible order of things. 
Like the mediaeval serf, we are written down in the law code of the 
cosmos as belonging to a definite nook and corner of mother Earth. 
Less and less can we conscientiously appeal our vital causes to the 
future life for settlement. The snow, falling from our heaven, no 
longer covers over the hideousness and the horror within life as it is. 
We face things as they are, and, no matter how great may be our 
faith in the future, the present situation strikes to the heart with 
irresistible pain. 

Aristotle has this modern quality in a measure. It is the large 
possession of it that makes Kant so deeply representative. On the 
one side, he caught the full impact of the modern conception of the 
universe. On the other side, he carried the philosophic conception 
of reason to the full length of mental initiative. Sharing with Rousseau 
that splendid interest in the rights of the common people which was 
the ennobling passion of the revolutionary period, he, with all the 
idealists of his age, made freedom his supreme end. The philosophic 
reason is wholly incompetent to ground and base man’s belief in free- 
dom. The philosophic argument for the existence of God as the 
sufficient support of the ideal world and its interests, riddled by 
criticism, sinks to the bottom. So far as philosophy can carry us, 
we stand in a world of unsolved contradictions. Encompassing and 
assailing us is the realm of natural necessity. In our souls is the 
ideal of freedom, of ethical initiative, and of creative moralizing 
power. What help can the eye and the ear bring to us? For the 
besieged heart of man, what cheer ? 

Here is the birthplace of the Kantian theory of beauty. Beauty, 
in all its varied appeals to us, is detached from and superior to bare 
utility. To use Schiller’s thought, it shares in the freedom of play. 
Just as in play we attest to ourselves our possession of a nature 
larger than our plans and our work can account for, so in the field of 
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the beautiful we are naturalized within a world too large for the 
conception of natural necessity to account for. The effect of the 
beautiful, lifting us above sensation and logic, enfranchises us. This 
effect is carried to its height by the noblest form of beauty, called the 
sublime. The sublime frightens our senses and threatens them with 
disorganization; but the spirit within us, answering the spur and 
appeal of the beautiful, rises above the world of the senses. This 
form of beauty, as Wordsworth says, “hath terror init.” Yet the 
terror is within the beauty, does not stand outside it as a destructive 
critic. And in that sanctuary of supreme beauty man’s spirit, 
tortured by the unsolved contradictions of life, attains, at least for 
a time, heart’s ease and serenity. 

When Kant’s thought is stripped of its technical terminology, it 
turns out to be the clue to the deepest modern feeling regarding beauty. 
Schopenhauer’s striking theory of aesthetic absolution comes to the 
same end. Tortured by the restless will to become what he is not, 
man enters the presence of some supreme work of art and there finds 
sanctuary. For in the nobly beautiful the will passes completely 
into its work. The work contents the will. The will rests in its 
work, So the tormenting thirst for something that is not is quenched 
and satisfied. “The heavy and the weary weight of all the unintelligi- 
ble world is lightened.”” One’s debt to the ideal is paid in full. For 
the time being, the actual is the ideal. The straining purpose in 
us is absolved. The peace of the universe allays life’s fever. 

Beauty justifies existence. In so far as man creates it, it expresses 
his control over the materials of experiences. Thus the higher 
fairy-story, made, as Lowell says, “out of the dream of the poor,’’ is 
a triumphant love-match between the desire for happiness and the 
desire for justice. “Once on a time,” it opens; and these words 
sometimes bring pathos into the minds of men and women. But for 
the child, the true owner of Fairyland, there is no hint of pathos. 
Fairyland is a land absolutely real in the imagination, a world where 
boy and girl live with Homer and the ancients, obliterating the dis- 
tinction between nature and the supernatural. Loving desire has its 
way unchecked. Man “draws his frontiers where he pleases.” 
Hence the shock inflicted on the child’s imagination by the conclusion 
to the Puritanical Pedagogue’s edition of Aladdin: “He awoke and 
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found that he had been fast asleep on his father’s shop board!” 
It brings the child’s fancy to earth with a violent jar. It undoes the 
very constitution of the fairy-story. It sins against the laws of that 
imagination that “ peoples space with life and mystical predominance.” 
It is a square circle or wooden iron, or any other impossible thing you 
please. By the judgment of catholic emotion, the judgment of all 
children, at all times and in all places, it should be expurgated from 
the true text. 

Again, the love-story finds a sufficient motive and an ample justi- 
fication in the self-same need of absolution from the merciless grip 
of circumstance and fate. In the lover’s mind, the eternal is within 
the present, soul and body are one, the ways and means of living 
joyously respond to the creative word, and enobling passion finds a 
thoroughfare through the world. So, too, on the highest levels of 
beauty. The starry sky makes us fresh and strong, by filling us 
with the joyous conviction that the deepest desires of our hearts are 
one with the constitution and tendency of nature; and that the Power 
that moves our wills, when they are working at their best, also moves 
the sun and other stars. Nature, in her noblest moods, takes the 
ashes of our defeated hopes and, giving us beauty in exchange, com- 
pletely justifies our existence, blesses us with a peace that is only less 
deep than the peace of God. Or, is it a constituent part of the peace 
that is divine and abiding ? 

And the means whereby this effect is served? Primarily it is 
the unifying of sensation and reason. We can all testify that in 
those rare moods when the aesthetic pleasure has been at its highest 
pitch, “thought was not, in enjoyment it expired.” The beautiful 
appeals deeply to our senses. It is a supreme poet who tells us that 
poetry of the grand style must be “simple, sensuous, and impassional.”’ 
And Milton’s verse—verse which, taken at its height, is, possibly, 
almost the noblest English verse that has been written—illustrates 
the truth of this assertion; for in it the moral passion of heroic Puri- 
tanism has made a love-match with the genius of a supremely gifted 
artist. The result is a majestic sweetness that fills us with radiant 
pleasure, while at the same time the pleasure is instinct with exalted 
thinking and noble planning. The appeal to the senses is an inherent 
part of imaginative power. A chair built to the body naturalizes us 
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in a world where ease is elemental. Place the chair before the open 
fire, and the fire and the chair together suggest a world where ease and 
longing are at one. Let the hour be eventide, when the shadows are 
teaching the light to remember, and the appeal to one’s nature is 
still wider and deeper. Recollection, faith, hope, pathos, and love,all 
blending with pleasurable feeling, render the day-dreams that come 
to us at such times almost convincing, not easy to forget. Choose a 
house by the sea, where the low-voiced, intimate talk between the 
great deep and a familiar shore comes in to blend with the silence, 
and there the appeal takes on a noble form. One thinks of Prome- 
theus chained to his cliff and hearing the ceaseless laughter of the 
sea. From that mighty personification of the majesty and pathos, 
the hope and the terror of our existence, the mind turns irresistibly 
to the Hebrew prophet’s personification of the law of the higher 
life, the suffering servant of the Lord. One’s whole nature is stirred, 
one’s entire being appealed to. But in the ascent from the pleasurable 
ease of the chair to the highest level: of emotion, at every step the 
appeal to sensation is strong and compelling. Lose that, and imagina- 
tion falls from its supreme place and power to the plane of homiletic 
allegory. 

Nature in her noble moods overemphasizes rather than under- 
emphasizes this appeal to sensation. A vast wheat-field in the 
American or Canadian Northwest, enjoyed just before the harvesters 
strike in, sends against the eye wave after wave of color, submerging 
the mind in rich and fruitful feeling. The sky of the Rockies, a sort 
of perpetual northwest sky, enables the eye to make a happy marriage 
with the universe. Or rather, since in such upliftng moods we are 
delivered from the tyranny and torture of subjective consciousness, 
the universe becomes an irresistible wooer and makes a joyful marriage 
with the eye. Through intimate and ennobling beauty, nature weds 
the heart of man to the heart of things. 

The physiological effect of beauty is to quicken the pulse, start the 
blood, and set in motion a vitalizing flood of feeling, thus flushing the 
veins with a radiant sense of competence and ease. While the spell 
lasts, existence is unvexed, and our strength is equal to our day. 

The secret of noble imagination, then, is a high conception charged 
with feeling. Through the beautiful, reason and conscience, pressing 
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close to a life larger than consciousness, take nurture from the breasts 
of immeasurable being. The infinite becomes intimate with the 
finite. The unseen universe enters into covenant with the visible 
world. Or, to put it better, for a little while we are lifted above our 
false italics. There is a single world, and a single meaning runs 
through it from top to bottom. While reason painfully struggles 
toward a perfect synthesis, imagination reaches the goal, visualizing 
the unity of things. Appearance and reality are made one. Our expe- 
rience and our education so drill analysis into us that, bye and bye, 
the habit of walking around things, of trying to get in behind them, 
becomes a disease. But beauty cures us of the disease. There is no 
being to be found behind it; the whole of being is in it. Upon the 
beautiful the restless mind comes to rest. 

Nothing can be nobly beautiful unless the eye and the reason 
work together without a hitch or jar. This is the explanation of the 
fact that the vast cannot by itself be beautiful. If vastness be its 
decisive aand dominant quality, it runs into the vague. And then 
the judgment is at odds with the eye. A great cliff, like El Capitan 
at the Yosemite, viewed from the base, is over half a mile of height, 
more than three thousand feet sheer. But the eye cannot come up 
to one’s judgment. We pinch ourselves, violently nudge our senses, 
to make them perceive what they ought to perceive. All in vain! 
The eye and the judgment are hopelessly at odds. Behind the eye, 
judgment is at hard labor. The heavy guns of statistics come lum- 
bering up. But the eye simply denies their competence. The great 
cliff is immensely interesting, and never for a moment ennobling. 
In striking contrast is the grand cafion of the Yellowstone. Here the 
vastness of the gorge, the majestic reach of the cliff, is wedded to an 
indescribable spread and loveliness of color. The result is that vast- 
ness becomes tributary to something higher than vastness. The 
judgment and the eye are instinctively in unison. There is no con- 
sciousness of mental labor. The seer is all eye, if you will. But 
just as truly is he all soul. His soul is in his eyes. The majestic 
loveliness of the cafion suffuses him with a divine content. The 
universe is one and indivisible, and through the eye he falls heir to it. 

So, again, the unifying effect of high imagination is clearly seen in 
the influence that certain places have over us. In a way they are 
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sacraments, in which the seen and the unseen perfectly blend. Rome, 
Athens, Jerusalem—in such places history is visualized. An Amer- 
ican ‘who has read all there is to read on the Gettysburg campaign 
does not truly know the great event. But let him, having digested 
his knowledge, spend a day by himself on the battle-field. A strange 
thing happens. His knowledge becomes a different thing. History 
takes a visible form. Standing on the stone wall where the charge 
of the gallant southerners broke, he lives the event over again. In 
his own person he takes part. He catches his breath as he realizes the 
closeness of the issue. History is a living presence. And he feels 
the unity of the nation as if it were the touch of a living hand, great 
and gentle, laid on his head in blessing and in consecration. 

The work of the imagination is to visualize the invisible. The 
beautiful bodies forth the soul of things. Thus legend sometimes 
has a truth superior to scientific knowledge of the past. Criticism 
rejects its details, cashiers its testimony on this or that point. But 
legend is the artist of history. For details as such it has no concern. 
While it does not consciously neglect correctness, it does not deliber- 
ately aim at it. Legend deals with the soul of history. Its heroes are 
our contemporaries. Its events happen in the heart of man. Its 
truth is the truth of creative imagination using history as its raw 
material. Even so with all noble forms of the beautiful. Imagina- 
tion is not fancy. Fancy plays on the surface of things. Its truth 
is the truth of impressions, of passing moods and temporary interests. 
It is an escape from reality. But imagination controls reality. It 
deals in the fundamental. The presence of the beautiful is the 
audience chamber of the eternal. Watson’s line, “Time trembled 
at the opening of the rose,” occurs to us. And Matthew Arold’s 
criticism of the Celtic fancy, on the ground that it is in collision with 
reality, is admirably in point. Fancy plays over life. Imagination 
goes to the root of life, and so gives us the Greek and the Shakspearian 
drama, whose reality is as well guaranteed as the existence of the 
tides and the stars. 

A final illustration is a noble biography, the story of a life that is a 
meeting-place of the seen and unseen. We talk about this world 
and the other world. It is our crude experience that gives us our 
school-girl italics. The world is one. And in the noble lives lived 
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now and then in our midst the world’s unity is revealed to us with 
convincing power. A great biography lays bare the secret of the 
free spirit. Events and circumstances are faithfully drawn, but so 
drawn that they become a living body informed by a living soul. 
History, said Aristotle, is a poor drama, full of episodes. But a 
great biography is dramatic through and through. It unifies the seen 
and the unseen. And “mankind is enriched by a joyous and refresh- 
ing story,” to use the dear phrase we find at the end of Bayard’s 
life. 

The layman’s impressions of beauty sum up to this; the beautiful 
brings him into quickening touch with the invisible. Through high 
imagination, the perfect, the ultimate reality, becomes a real presence. 
Keats’ lines, of which, happily, only the first is hackneyed, publish 
the secret. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 


Turning to religion, 1 do not propose a complete analysis of its 
nature and effects, but shall seek to carry the analysis far enough 
to make plain the relation between religion and the imagination. 
Now, in the aesthetic consciousness, while the visible and the invisible 
are unified, the emphasis falls on the visible. But in religious feeling 
taken in its deeper forms, the emphasis falls on the invisible. This 
stands out in the history of the idea of God, which rises out of con- 
sciousness when the pressure of unfriendly circumstances threatens 
man with demoralization. The arguments for the existence of God, 
whatever may be their apologetic value, have immense worth as part 
and parcel of idealizing thought. They are the product of the mental 
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effort to keep the scheme of life coherent, to lay unseen and eternal 
foundations for experience in time and space, to insure and safe- 
guard the worth-whileness of human existence. Necessarily the 
emphasis is laid upon the invisible. The religious consciousness, 
whenever it is impassioned, forgets second causes. Only the First 
Cause counts. Yet, while the emphasis differs, the effect in terms of 
feeling is very much the same. It is the real presence of the unseen 
within the visible and tangible order of things with which vital religion 
is concerned. This is made plain by the belief in the personality 
of God. Human personality, when it is high above the level of average 
humanity, becomes a trysting-place where the visible and the invisible 
hold loving communion. The personality of God, judged by its effects 
on feeling, accomplishes the same result on a greater scale. God 
conceived as an omnipotent Person brings all the power and resources 
and tendencies of the unseen universe within reach of the struggling 
human purpose, the straining will, and puts them into man’s service. 
The visible and the invisible worlds are unified, becoming parts of a 
single context of experience and meaning. 

The methods adopted by religion throw clear light on the matter 
under consideration. In proportion to the depth and persistence 
of religious emotion is the necessity for sacraments—made up of 
symbolical words and dramatic actions—by whose means the ardent 
believer is assured of the unity of life in its entire reach and range, 
so that the things unseen and uncomprehended befriend and enlarge 
what he sees and understands. Of all sacraments the appeal to sensa- 
tion is a nesessary and constituent part. On the lower levels, a great 
mass of facts is in evidence, such as the taurobolia or blood-bath 
in the religion of Mithras, the “dancing dervishes,” the “holy jump- 
ers,” and the coarse forms of revivalism the world over. But it is just 
as true of sacraments on the highest levels of religious feeling, unless 
having altogether ceased to be real sacraments, they shall have 
shriveled to bare doctrinal declarations, lacking all vitalizing power. 

Again, the dependence of religion on music goes to show the same 
thing. How great is the difference between the “comfortable words” 
of our Lord, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest,” if never so well read, and the same words 
sung in the Messiah by a sweet and noble woman’s voice. The 
music. allying itself to the words, carries it to the very depth of our 
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being. The undermeanings and suggestions of life come into con- 
sciousness; all of them, however great the pains of memory they 
bring, convince us for the moment that all is well with our world. 
Of similar nature is the effect of the hymn. Hymn-singing, when 
it is greatly done, produces a kind of conviction that is vitally different 
from the results of philosophic reasoning. It brings the distant ends 
of life close home. Inference takes wings and becomes vision. On 
the lower side, it partakes of the emotion excited by a good, though 
not too heavy, dinner—a glow of comfortable feeling that tempo- 
rarily saps the foundations of doubt and mistrust. On the higher 
side, it is of the same nature with the joy of a June day which catches 
us up, body and reason and spirit together, into a mood of ecstatic 
content. The conviction born of the marriage between word and 
music is a radiant conviction. The moral corrosive of a half-hearted 
faith is overcome. The understanding is quieted. The soul is glad. 

The deepest difference between the aesthetic and the religious 
conviction is that the latter deals primarily with the unknown. From 
the earliest days of organized religion, as we find it at work in Chaldea 
down to the relation between religion and science in our own time, 
this law holds true. Chaldean magic inseparably bound up with 
prayer, and Chaldean astronomy or astrology inseparably connected 
with theology, aimed to rid man of the fears which would, if not 
arrested, unman and demoralize him. This they did by bringing 
the unknown into friendly and sympathetic relations with the intel- 
ligible. And when once our heads are cleared touching the contro- 
versy over religion and science, we shall find that the nature of religion, 
beneath all the changes in ideals and in methods, has remained 
unchanged. It consciously and deliberately concerns itself with the 
things that put fear and misgiving into the heart of man. Its objec- 
tive point is a deep relationship, an indestructible covenant, between 
the known and the unknown. 

But, when all is said that can be said regarding the difference 
between the religious and the aesthetic consciousness, we return to 
the strong likeness between them. The resemblance is profound. 
Judged by their endurng effects, they are at one. Just in proportion 
as religious certitude differs from the conclusions of abstract reasoning 
does the likeness become striking. In both, the emotional conse- 
quence is the real presence of the unseen. The appeal to sensation is 
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essential. Everything turns on how it shall be made or how it may 
be controlled. No one needs to be reminded that the plague of 
religion is the greedy appetite for rich sensation, and that not a few 
forms of religious exaltation do not differ in their moral quality from 
the exaltation of imperfect drunkenness. Religion,-on the lowest as 
well as on the highest levels, seeks to bring the mystery of the unseen 

“into the heart of the believer. “What have I if I have not all?” 
cries the youth in Schiller’s “Veiled Image at Sais.” “For in the 
sacrament one crumb is all,” says the adoring woman in “How 
Lisa Loved the King.” In impassioned religious emotion soul and 
body become parts of an organic unity. An uprush of feeling floods 
the mind. The unknown is the divine, and the divine is a real and 
quickening presence. Lacking this, we have not vital religion at all, 
but either a cold and cheerless theory that resembles religion pretty 
much as a herbarium resembles a flower garden, or a dilettantism 
that adopts the tasting of emotion as its hobby. 

Religion is necessarily sensuous, for in it the supreme form of 
idealism triumphantly asserts its power over the mass of men. It is 
an impassioned conviction that the unseen things, not the things we 
see, possess primary reality. And then it is an equally impassioned 
conviction that the unseen ends and issues of life have the right of 
way. A thousand things deny it. The love of pleasure and place 
and power, face and fashion and fate, assail it. The sorrows and 
disillusionments of existence undermine our faith. Yet, in spite 
of all, when the Christian consciousness is at its best, there is a serene 
and radiant conviction that the way of the Christ shall some day be 
the way of the world. And, in order to publish this conviction with 
convincing force, religion must take imagination into her service. 

The aesthetic sense and the religious consciousness are, then, very 
closely related. But what is the nature of this relation? Matthew 
Arnold, in the introduction to Ward’s English Poets, declared that 
‘Poetry is the guide of life.” When he coined the sentence, he was 
no doubt thinking of Bishop Butler’s proposition, “Probability is 
the guide of life.” And he is right, if we mean by “poetry” high 
reasoning that has passed into noble imagination. For only so can 
the will in our breasts that makes for righteousness visualize the 
distant end of our mortal struggle with the lower self. But the final 
question is: Where lies the ultimate source and spring of great 
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poetry? Verse is an easy thing to come by. Charming poetry is 
relatively easy. But poetry of the grand style, poetry that masters 
the hearts of earnest folk and braces their wills—where is it born 
and how is it nurtured? Lange ends his history of materialism with 
the frank confession that man cannot live by science alone, and, 
theology having been thrown on the scrap-heap, poetry and art must 
feed him. Again we will agree. But, once more, the previous ques- 
tion must be put: How are we to insure the possibility of poetry of 
the grand style? We might appeal to the history of art and literature 
to show that creative periods of interpretation and expression have 
been on intimate terms with ardent, and if you will, even naive 
religion. At this point, however, we are concerned not so much 
with the history as with the nature of things. 

Bosanquet, in his History of Aesthetic (p. 21), criticizing Plato’s 
subordination of the beautiful to the moral, says: 

Beauty . . . . is really an expression, co-ordinate with the moral order as 
a whole and not bound under its rules, of that larger complication and unity of 


things which reflects itself in the sense of beauty on the one hand, and on the 
other hand in the social will. 


He is quite right, so far as the nature of beauty is concerned. Beauty 


is not subordinate to the good. The artist is in his rights against the 
moralist. The beautiful and the good are co-ordinate expressions of 
an unseen compelling reality. But Bosanquet falls into deep error 
through not considering, on the spot, the relation between the beauti- 
ful and the good, taken together on the one side, and religious feeling 
on the other. When he says that beauty, with the “social will,” is 
a co-ordinate expression of ultimate reality, he leaves out of sight 
some very vital history. For art without leisure or free time is 
impossible. Now, leisure is the fruit of co-operative labor both on 
the lower economic levels and on the higher social and political 
levels. Athens is within and behind the supreme form of classic 
literature and art. But how was Athens made? That is another 
way of asking: “How is the social will made?” The secret of the 
social will lies underneath high art. The supreme problem is the prob- 
lem of law. How to ground and bottom the social will? It can be 
done only by religion in one form or another. The heart of man 
must be brought into an indestructible covenant with the unseen and 
unknown forces of the universe. While the work of grounding the 
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social will is going on, imagination and the moralizing will constitute an 
indivisible unity. After it is done and when leisure gives use to 
specializations of function, the artist and the Puritan come to blows. 
Both are right; both are wrong. The beautiful and the good are in 
equal subjection to the unseen, neither being subject to the other. 

So, too, with the true. At the end of his noble essay on the 
Scientific Use of the Imagination, Tyndall writes: 

In his hours of health and strength and sanity, when the stroke of action has 
ceased and the pause of reflection has set in, the scientific investigator finds him- 
self overcome with .... awe. Breaking contact with the hampering details 
of earth, it associates him with a power which gives fulness and tone to his exist- 
ence, but which he can neither analyze nor comprehend. 


Tyndall’s use of the term “imagination” is inexact. For if any 
definite meaning is to be attached to “imagination,” it means a con- 
ception visualized, an idea fused with sensation. Tyndall has in 
mind the function of hypothesis in its largest possible reach and 
scope. But in the words, “it associates him with a power which 
gives fulness and tone to his existence, ” there is a very clear sugges- 
tion of religion in its vital sense. Perhaps it was impossible for 
Tyndall to use the word “religion” in this connection, because it 
seemed to him to be heavily handicapped by associations that ren- 
dered a working alliance between science and religion impossible. 
For all that, there is a distinctly religious element in the situation 
which his words seek to cover. And his essay is a fine illustration 
of the inherent religious quality of science. Plotinus said that the 
beautiful was an ascent into the unseen. So is that ennobling love 
of truth which is the inspiration of science. Its soul is a potential 
religion, an enthusiasm for the universe which gives to the most 
insignificant facts an infinite value. The beautiful and the true and 
the good are co-ordinate expressions of an unseen, but an authoritive, 
reality. But conscious relation with this upholding and outreaching 
reality—this and nothing else is the pith and meaning of vital religion. 
Inevitably, then, religion has an imperative need of imagination. 
For only through the imagination can the unseen become and remain 
a real presence within the things that are seen. Reason can develop 
the context of thought into which our opinions must widen, if they 
would retain our respect. But this abstract reason cannot make 
the saving unities of life and mind compelling. To reach that end, 
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reason must ally itself to noble imagination. The philosopher must 
join forces with the poet. Then the unity of things, taking the com- 
plication of things up into itself, captures the eye of man, andZso 
brings his restless heart to rest. This may not be done without 
religion. Great imagination is not possible upon a negative view of 
life. Doubt, piercing and cleansing doubt, is necessary. But some- 
how doubt itself must be incorporated into the indwelling unity of 
things. Or else, the imagination and the constructive will, going 
lame together, the world is cursed by men of the Hamlet and Sordello 
type, in whom thought “breaks yoke” with action. 

On the one hand, religion is vitally necessary to the imagination; 
on the other hand, imagination is vitally necessary to religion. With- 
out imagination, religion is crippled, inference being substituted for 
vision. Possibly, the new-birth of dogmatic theology may be helped 
along by the discovery that dogma, rightly apprehended, is an exercise 
of high religious imagination, and so is an inevitable part of earnest 
and spacious and enduring morality. Anyway, imagination is 
indispensable to religion. For it is the work of religion to stay the 
heart and steady the will by restoring to us, after the merciful cruelty 
of life has taken from us our childhood, the unity of our world. 
There is no other world than this, But the larger part of this world 
is the over-world; and by reason of the over-world, there is opened, 
within our being, an inner world in which our souls take sanctuary 
from the fret and fever of existence. Yet we are not mystics of the 
Hindoo type. The visible is immensely real. How, then, shall it 
frame itself to the invisible? That question is answered when 
moods of intense aesthetic pleasure fuse with moods of deep religious 
feeling. Then the saving work is completed. On Christmas Eve 
we hear the Messiah nobly rendered. The very beauty of it stirs us 
to keenest pain. Motherhood and babyhood in their ideal forms! 
And the great city with its horrors of lust and sense looking at us over 
the heads of the men and women who sing to us! But the surge of 
pain, of grief and terror and pity, that goes through the heart, is 
redemptive. By means of beauty the spiritual reality of things 
becomes compelling. One’s whole: being is brought into covenant 
with things unseen and eternal. We do not dare to be afraid regard- 
ing the final issues. We go forth to greet our world with a high 
purpose, a dauntless will, and a gladdening hope. 
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I 

Are the gospel narratives relating to the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, taken in their obvious, and obviously intended, sense, to be 
accepted as truly historic; or are we to criticize them freely, and find 
them either wholly, or in important part, legendary and not worthy 
of trust? There is a third thing possible, or held by some to be possible 
in the way of critical method, different from either of the two fore- 
going alternatives. What that third thing is, and how it is to be 
regarded, are points which it would require the space of a full article 
to treat as their present importance might dictate. 

To prevent misunderstanding, I feel that I ought at once to record 
here express recognition of the fact—undoubted fact I believe it to 
be—that there are some biblical students who, while admitting in 
general the presence of the true supernatural in Scripture, still so far 
yield to the importunate stress of the scientific, not to call it the critico- 
skeptical, spirit of their time, as to incline constantly toward keeping 
this element confined within its very strictest, narrowest boundaries, 
doubting, for instance, the literal bodily resurrection of Christ, 
rejecting his miraculous virgin-birth; such biblical students there 
undoubtedly are, who—and I now reach the fact which I wish dis- 
tinctly to acknowledge—remain, notwithstanding their scruples, 
sincerely loyal disciples of Jesus. The biblical students to whom I 
refer are-too reverent, too believing, to use themselves the word 
“legend,” much more the word “myth,” in characterization of any 
gospel narrative, these words being more skeptical in their connotation 
than they will admit to be truly descriptive of their attitude toward 
the New Testament. Out of sincere regard for such fellow-disciples, 
I should be glad myself to use in the pages following some other 
word than either “myth” or “legend,” if I could find—but I cannot— 
some other single word equally available for present purposes. 

628 
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There is no denying that report of a resurrection from the dead 
is one of the most difficult of all things conceivable to believe. The 
incredulous attitude and behavior of the first disciples as to the 
resurrection of their Lord were perfectly natural. The account 
given of their attitude and behavior is one among many traits of 
self-evidencing truth in the gospel narratives. Even their attitude 
toward those many predictions uttered by the living Jesus that he 
would rise from the dead, was perfectly natural. It is not in the 
least surprising that they did not so much as understand those pre- 
dictions; much less that they did not really believe them. So little 
impression did those predictions, when uttered, make on the minds 
of the disciples, that nothing but the actual fulfilment following 
would probably ever have brought them back to their recollection. 
Moreover—and this is important—but for their actual fulfilment, 
there never would have been transmitted to us—nay, there never 
would have arisen—report of the fact that such predictions were 
uttered. Falsified, they would have been too utterly insignificant 
for record or preservation. This is so evident that it may be set 
down as self-evident. 

Why is it that a resurrection from the dead is a thing inherently 
so incredible? Because it is contrary to all human experience? But 
is it? Does not affirming it to be, beg the question? If a resur- 
rection even once has occurred, then it is mot contrary to al/ human 
experience. What is the fact? That is our true inquiry. It would 
be the reverse of wise, of “scientific” (to use the favorite current 
term), to preclude investigation as to the fact alleged, by arbitrarily 
assuming that the fact alleged does not exist—does not exist because 
forsooth contrary to all human experience. Is it thus contrary? 
is the very point at issue. Let us look at the evidence. The evidence 
must be very strong—admitted; for.the fact to be proved is, admit- 
tedly, in the highest degree improbable. 

That is, it would be in the highest degree improbable in the case 
of any other than Jesus Christ. In his case, by unique exception, 
the antecedent improbability vanishes, or at least is reduced to 
quantity so small that it may logically be quite disregarded. Even 
irrespectively of Christ’s predictions of his own resurrection, it may 
be affirmed that the resurrection of such a being as, if the gospel 
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records are substantially true, he undeniably was, after such a life 
as he had lived, and after such a death as he had died, was a thing, 
we cannot indeed quite say to have been expected, but certainly a 
thing not to excite wonder on our part; contrariwise, to be, on proper 
evidence, believed in without any sense of violence suffered to our 
reason. Yes, so much as that we can most confidently say. 

Let us, however, for the moment put out of our minds this line of 
argument for the reality of Christ’s resurrection, and soberly consider 
what skeptic historical criticism has to say in the way of objection 
to the reality of it. Such criticism says in effect substantially always 
the same thing. It says: “True, if the gospel narratives are to be 
accepted as trustworthy, then the attitude and behavior of the dis- 
ciples, in first obstinately disbelieving, and then believing so strenu- 
ously as they did, the alleged fact of the resurrection of Jesus, is a 
nearly overwhelming argument in favor of the reality of that resur- 
rection. But the account given of the disciples’ attitude and behavior 
is not history, it is legend; we do not know that they took the attitude 
reported of them; we do not know that they behaved as it is affirmed 
in the gospels that they did; in fact, the gospel stories are not true 
history.” Such, in effect, is the frankly skeptic critico-historical 
position. 

Legends, then, let us for the moment suppose the stories in question 
to be. We instinctively at once inquire: What gave rise to the 
legends? The resurrection did not occur, is the skeptic assumption. 
Very well, then—when, at what point of time, was the first mistaken 
belief entertained that it did occur? Who first believed it, and com- 
municated his belief to another, and another, and another, and got 
those others to believe it along with himself? In some such way, 
the legend, if legend the resurrection story be, must have arisen. 
No personal disciple of the living Jesus can be imagined to have been 
the originator of the report (supposed false) that Jesus rose from 
the dead. The disciples, al/ of them, showed themselves too incredu- 
lous about it, at the time when, as the gospels report, the rising 
occurred. Mary Magdalene? She was as incredulous as any of the 
disciples. Besides, if the resurrection did not occur (which is now 
our supposition), there was the tomb undisturbed to confirm her 
unbelief, and, moreover, the dead body therein which she, not believ- 
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ing but loving, pathetically brought spices to embalm withal for its 
perpetual, never-to-be-broken sleep! 

But if the report, supposed false, could not have started with any 
of the personal disciples of the living Jesus, may it not have got its 
start with a later generation of disciples? Improbable, almost to 
the degree of impossible. A tender memory of him might have 
grown into an affectionate tradition about him; but such a possible 
tradition would have had a short life, it could hardly have outlived 
the generation with which it arose, and it would have given rise to 
no written record of his words and his works, much less have enlisted 
a new generation of disciples to that crucified teacher now hopelessly 
dead. Yes, if the report (still to be supposed false and groundless) 
did not start—and demonstrably it could not have started—with 
Christ’s own immediate disciples, the lapse of time, after that first 
generation of disciples had disappeared, would constantly more and 
more increase the impossibility—if an impossibility can be increased 
—of the false report’s getting started at all. In view of what is 
reported, whether truly or not, in the gospels, to have happened, 
and in view of what has certainly been happening for nineteen cen- 
turies since, the legendary theory as to the resurrection of Jesus (sup- 
posed unreal) is absurd, is unthinkable. The theory can be put into 
words, but it cannot be construed in thought. This, I am aware, is 
a bold postulate, but I insist upon it. 

Perhaps I ought not to insist upon it. It may be a postulate too 
bold, to say that the legendary theory applied here “cannot be con- 
strued in thought.” Let me limit myself to saying instead that as for 
myself I cannot construe it in thought. I have made the effort and 
have failed. Some person of far greater ingenuity than mine might 
succeed, I should like to see such a person’s construing Scheme 
drawn out to some fulness of detail in hypothetical statement. It 
would not satisfy my own sense of what, in order to constitute a 
suitable working hypothesis, is rigorously required, for him to say 
vaguely, for example: 

“Ah, I would not apply the word ‘legend’ to the case. I would 
rather use the word ‘tradition.’ I would then say: A certain tradi- 
tion, having in it doubtless some germ of fact for nucleus, gradually 
grew up and finally took definite form, written, and so thenceforward 
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unchangeable, in the gospels ‘as we have them. There was never 
any conscious and intentional falsifying in the case. It was an 
automatic process of evolution from an original germ of truth— 
nobody in particular responsible for the result, which accordingly, 
though unhistorical and untrustworthy, is not to be stigmatized as 
fraudulent or even as legendary merely.” 

Such a construing in thought would not, I say, satisfy my historical 
sense of what is required. The word “tradition” substituted for 
“legend” does not help at all. What is a tradition? It is report 
passed on from one to another, passed on by some one ¢o some other. 
In the course of being thus passed on by many in succession to many 
in succession, the tradition naturally “grows,” no doubt. How 
grows? Through being added to—added to by someone. We do 
not get rid of the need of personal agency by using the word “ tradi- 
tion,” and the word “grows,” instead of the word “legend”—which 
names a thing that also has the habit of “growing.” “Legend” 
or “tradition,” whichever you will have it, the resurrection story 
had to have a start in some individual’s initiative. Who, supposably— 
I do not, of course, ask for a name, but person of what time, of what 
relation to Jesus, possessed of what secret, whence derived, to get him- 
self believed, of what capacity, how acquired, to impose ungrounded 
belief upon himself; describe him somehow, and tell me what sort 
of man it was, when, where, under what conditions living, that first 
falsely, groundlessly (however innocently), reported that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead—the fact being that the condemned and dis- 
credited victim of the cross lay undisturbed and “saw corruption” in 
the sealed and guarded tomb of Joseph? There was no time left 
vacant by the hastening march of events, in which could “grow” 
an ungrounded false tradition that Jesus rose from the dead. A few 
days only and Pentecost had come, and with Pentecost there was the 
erewhile coward Peter, the perjured renegade coward Peter, standing 
up boldly before an immense crowd at Jerusalem to proclaim that 
the Lord he had lately in panic with oaths denied, was risen from 
the dead, and was Lord of all. (Important, in its evidential value, is 
the fact that the pentecostal intrepidity and zeal of Peter, and with 
him of “the Eleven,” was not a mere momentary exaltation on their 
part which might be due to the transporting effect of self-begotten 
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subjective delusion. That same spirit lasted lifelong in all the apostles. 
Is it conceivable that delusion was the secret of it, the unfailing 
support of it?) Can the theory of false tradition be construed by 
anybody in thought? By the way, it deserves to be pointed out 
that the tradition, the report, that Jesus Christ rose from the dead, 
being a perfectly simple, single proposition, is a tradition that by 
its very nature precludes the idea of “growth.” It is full-grown at 
once at its birth, There may be subsequent agglutination of all 
sorts of other matter about this as nucleus, but the tradition itself 
is not a tradition that has “grown.” ‘The reader will at least see 
how impossible the present writer finds it to construe in thought the 
legendary (or traditional) theory of Christ’s resurrection. But 
there remains to be given yet one more evidence of this confessed 
incapacity on his part. 

For there is another method often adopted of making the gospel 
narratives seem legend, or groundless tradition, nothing more— 
which is equally unsatisfactory to my own individual historic sense, 
That method, sometimes employed no doubt in perfect good faith, 
is resort to the expedient of pointing to the staggering but indisputable 
fact of omnivorous human credulity, rendering great masses of men, 
at all times and everywhere, easy prey to the most extravagant pre- 
tensions of enthusiasts or impostors, especially religious enthusiasts 
or impostors. There is Mohammedanism, there is Mormonism, not 
to mention imposing phenomena of superstitious belief displaying 
themselves in our own times and among us; the same tendency 
in human nature that accounts for the success of these systems and 
movements, accounts for the success of Christianity—so the argument 
runs. 
To this view of the case it is to be replied: First, that, by very 
noteworthy exception to the general rule of popular credulity, a resur- 
rection from the dead is, as was well exemplified in the case of Christ’s 
disciples, an object of the most immediate and most obstinate incre- 
dulity; this particular incredible marvel no other religious system has 
for an indispensable article of its creed, while Christianity makes this 
its very foundation; secondly, that such a line of thought quite avoids 
the real issue involved. The problem is not: How did Christianity, 
once fairly launched on its great historic career, thenceforward easily 
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win its multitudes of adherents ? but: How, without the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, did it get its first launch? Who was it—when? 
where ? how ?—that launched it, and launched it on the false report 
of such resurrection, seen, or not, by the launcher, to be (as assuredly 
it was) an article of belief quite indispensable, if there was to be a 
future for Christianity after its founder’s death? If there was no 
resurrection of Christ, how came there to be a resurrection of Chris- 
tianity ? For a resurrection of Christianity undeniably there was. 

Besides, there was the fact of the disciples’ first utter incredulity 
as to the resurrection of their Lord. General human credulity 
accounts for much; does it account also at need for incredulity ? The 
disciples did not believe, when they had reason to believe. Did they 
then, soon after, believe, when they had rio reason to do so, and when 
they had, on the contrary, every reason not to believe ? 

It is sometimes difficult to treat respectfully the varying shifts 
and devices of destructive New Testament criticism. In dealing 
with the question of the resurrection of Christ, whatever way it may 
be that this criticism takes in which to account, on the hypothesis of 
legend or ungrounded tradition, for the incontrovertible facts existing 
in the case, that way always turns out to be a cul-de-sac, closed with 
inevitable reductio ad absurdum at the end. 

Perhaps I owe it to myself, if not to my readers; still more perhaps 
I owe it to the propounders of that legendary theory which, on experi- 
ment with it, I constantly find to be so unequal to the task it sets 
itself; perhaps, I say, I ought to exhibit—very briefly it must be—a 
tentative of mine, essayed in all good faith, futile though it proved, 
to construe that legendary theory in thought. “Somebody,” so I 
began with myself, postulating, for a start, what I suppose no one 
in the world would deny, or could; “somebody,” I began, “‘it does 
not signify who, first said Jesus Christ rose from the dead. Why 
did he say that?” The next step, the answering of that question, 
halted an instant between two alternatives. The man who first gave 
voice to the momentous allegation may really have believed what 
he said; or he may have said it in conscious falsehood, for a purpose. 
This latter alternative may be dismissed with the mere statement of it; 
no one, I take it, now would seriously maintain the contention of 
conscious fraud in the matter under consideration. The supposed 
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first affirmer then affirmed, because he believed, that Christ rose from 
the dead. How came he to believe it? That is our inevitable next 
question. (If we could only say, “Because it happened,” all would 
be easy; but the hypothesis under which we are working forbids us 
to say that, since according to that hypothesis it did not happen.) 
Let us say: “‘He came to believe it, because he wished it to be true.” 
That is the natural skeptic answer to the question why he believed it. 
The wish was father to the thought, as the saying is. 

This sounds plausible enough, as long as we leave it in the vague. 
But to leave it in the vague, is not to construe it in thought. Let 
us try to construe it in thought. Obviously, the wish begetting, and 
the thought, the belief, begot, must correspond, must agree; must in 
fact be substantially the same. Now exactly what, supposably, was 
that first affirmer’s wish? Not merely to have Jesus Christ rise from 
the dead—assuredly not merely that. He must have wished his Lord 
—our supposed person is of course a disciple, one too of Christ’s own 
immediate disciples, we are compelled to conjecture—he must have 
wished his Lord to live after his resurrection in the exercise of that 
messianic power which, just before his crucifixion, his disciples, for a 
brief moment of apparent glorious triumph on Christ’s part, would 
seem to have happily trusted that he had been holding all the time in 
reserve, but was then about to exert in the immediate establishment 
of his kingdom. This, nothing less than this, nothing other than 
this, was what our hypothetic first promulger of the idea that Christ 
rose from the dead must have wished, when (according to the hypo- 
thesis for the moment entertained) he wished Christ’s resurrection so 
strongly that, without evidence, he came actually to believe Christ’s 
resurrection had occurred according to his wish. 

It obviously is important, if we are to attempt accounting for a 
given false belief on the hypothesis of a supposed wish’s having 
begotten it—it is, I say, obviously important, first of all, to determine, 
with some degree of definiteness, what the supposed begetting wish 
necessarily was. I submit that here the wish in question must have 
been such as I have been representing it. There is no other possi- 
bility to be for a moment entertained; that is, I can think of no other. 
Now, did the state of things that existed at the time, that stared 
every Observer in the face, admit of any disciple’s imposing upon 
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himself the notion that Christ, hopelessly dead in Joseph’s tomb, 
had indeed risen from the dead and was indeed putting in active exer- 
cise the messianic power previously held by him in abeyance and was 
at length visibly establishing a visible kingdom on earth to the over- 
throw of Roman dominion and to the corresponding exaltation of 
Israel? This is what our supposed affirmer must have thought 
was in progress, if what he thought was determined and begotten 
by what he wished. 

In sincere and loyal endeavor to make the legendary theory some- 
how accomplish its task, let us not even yet submit to be finally 
baffled. There is still a chance that looks at first blush as if we might 
make shift to escape ultimate defeat in our experiment with it. Al- 
though, as already suggested, everybody must admit that to suppose 
our imaginary first promulger of the resurrection legend, deceived by 
his ardent wish to have it so, could, in the teeth of what in the world 
of fact was laughing such a notion to scorn, have imagined that a 
risen Christ was visibly at work erecting a visible messianic kingdom 
on the ruins of the Roman domination in Israel—although to suppose 
this, I say, is indeed quite impossible, yet may he not have wished to 
believe, and therefore believed, that an invisible Messiah, the late 
crucified Jesus, spiritually alive, while corporeally dead, was invisibly 
employed in founding an invisible messianic kingdom on earth, such 
as in fact all Christians now, the world over, believe in, and labor to 
help establish and extend? This, or substantially this, is the sole 
alternative resort that I have been able to think of, left to the legendary 
theory whereby to save itself and still survive in the acceptance, or 
even in the decent respect, of candid, intelligent men. Let us endeavor 
intelligently and candidly to consider this alternative. 

It will be observed that this alternative presupposes a complete, a 
revolutionary change of conception as to the true character of messiah- 
ship and of the messianic kingdom, from the conception up to that 
time universally held by all Jews, the disciples themselves not excepted. 
Even after the alleged resurrection of Christ, as we learn from Luke 
in the acts, the disciples still held to the traditional Jewish idea that 
the Christ was to be a temporal ruler of unlimited power, and of loyal 
patriot disposition to glorify Israel. Is it sound critico-historical 
sense to suppose that those disciples suddenly, without cause to do so, 
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transformed their conceptions on this subject? Were they morally, 
spiritually, intellectually even, equal to such a feat of transformation ? 
And whence came to them so soon the courage to preach the trans- 
formation (supposed against all probability, actual in their own 
minds) publicly in the face of hostility bitter enough, vehement 
enough, powerful enough, to have just procured the crucifixion of 
Christ? The alternative, thus for a moment entertained, refuses on 
experiment to be construed in thought—at least, to be so construed 
by me. 

Besides, an impossibly transformed conception of the Messiah 
and of the Messiah’s work in the world, such as has been supposed, 
would not require that the disciple who achieved the transformation 
should wish the bodily resurrection of Christ in order to the fulfil- 
ment of his dream. His dream would seem to him to be even better 
in the way of fulfilment without the bodily resurrection of Christ. 
The wish, thus, imagined by the legendary theory to have been 
creative of the thought, that Jesus rose from the dead, would be want- 
ing, and in the absence of that pregnant wish, the legend (supposed) 
would, hovering uneasily in the air, still wait for solid ground, or 
probability even, under its feet on which to alight and rest secure. 


Il 


“To be on proper evidence believed in,” I said some pages back, 
with reference to the literal bodily resurrection of Christ. But, 
““What would be ‘proper evidence’ ?”’ the historical critic will with 
good reason ask, and add: ‘You surely would not have me admit 
that the testimony of a few women, bewildered women, to so momen- 
tous, so incredible, an event, constituted ‘proper evidence.’ The 
simple truth is that the exacting scientific spirit of today will, in such 
a matter, be satisfied with nothing short of qualified expert testimony 
for determining, first, the question, Did death in a given case actually 
supervene ? secondly, the question, Did the subject, supposed dead 
and perhaps really dead, resume the functions of life? In the first 
place, we do not know, and for lack of proper evidence we never can 
know, that Jesus met with death that day on the cross. And still 
more certainly, if more certainly be possible, we do not know that, 
granted he truly died, as alleged, he afterward truly, as alleged, came 
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back to life. The ‘proper evidence’ is lacking. To satisfy the 
modern mind, there should have been a jury of scientific men to pass 
upon the fact in either case. That of course was impossible so long 
ago, so far away; for true science was not born till our day, nor does 
it now live anywhere save among us [in Christendom, our historical 
critic might have said!], and the idea of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ must be-relegated to the limbo of fond human imaginations 
never realized.” 

Science is “a great matter,” but common-sense is sometimes 
useful. | And common-sense asks: Do we then not know that 
Julius Caesar was killed at the base of Pompey’s statue in Rome— 
not know it, because forsooth no coroner’s jury of biologic experts 
sat upon his corpse to pronounce him truly dead? Do we, in fact, 
not know that Julius Caesar ever lived, because no commission of 
competent experts examined the man that purported to be he and 
pronounced that he did indeed fulfil the usual functions of life ? 
Would not his campaigns in Gaul answer the purpose of evidence 
to show that he was alive when he carried them on? Certainly 
“the modern man” will never believe much of either the past or the 
present, if he requires strictly scientific evidence to assure him of 
facts open to everyone’s common observation. Those who witnessed 
the crucifixion, the burial, and afterward the repeated appearances, 
of Jesus (risen from the dead), were, in the form of reason and 
common-sense, perfectly competent (even if they were women, some 
of them!) to testify to what they saw and heard. They cannot be 
ruled out of court on the ground of their not being scientific experts. 
There are absurd things in the world, and it is absurd to withhold 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, simply for the reason that 
God did not take the precaution to provide a commission of truly 
scientific gentlemen to look into the case and deliver their verdict, 
duly certified, upon it. “Proper evidence” for the astounding fact 
is forth-coming in abundant supply, as will presently be shown. 

It is sometimes (quite too easily, because, as the present writer 
fully believes, unhistorically) assumed that the age in which the 
gospels were written, and the age immediately antecedent, in which 
the events recorded in the gospels occurred, was an uncritical time 
when legend-mongering, due to general popular belief in miracles, 
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abounded in Palestine. The “time-spirit” is thus invoked to account 
for the alleged miracles reported in the New Testament, even the 
miracle of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Now—Josephus here 
being silent (except indeed as to demoniacal possession and as to 
methods of exorcism) and the wilderness of the Talmud (untrust- 
worthy source of information at best) being as yet not thoroughly 
explored—there is, so far as is known to me, no satisfactory contem- 
porary evidence at present available bearing on this point apart from 
the evidence contained in the New Testament itself. It is at once 
to be admitted—nay, insisted upon—that miracle in abundance 
is reported of there. But, what is remarkable, accompanying 
unbelief relative to that abounding miracle is also reported of in the 
gospels. It is a case of extraordinary, and yet perfectly natural, 
paradox. Multitudes thronged Jesus and beheld his miracles with- 
out genuinely believing in them or in him. Logically, the entire mass 
of the Jewish population should have been overwhelmed into believing 
and obedient discipleship. That this did not occur is demonstration 
that credulity was not a predominant, was not even a characteristic, 
trait of the spirit of that time among the Jews. It is noted more than 
once by Jesus, or by the evangelists for Jesus, that he could not, or 
would not, exercise his miracle-working power in certain places, 
because of the “unbelief” prevailing there. ‘Hath any of the rulers 
believed on him, or of the Pharisees ?”” asked his enemies—a question 
which shows plainly that, however there might be a popular tendency 
to credulity, that tendency did not affect the influential classes of 
Jewish society. 

_ Still, if there had occurred, as in fact such a thing was far from 
occurring, a general, a unanimous, movement of muster and adhesion 
in genuine discipleship to Jesus, by reason of ready belief in his 
miracles, that would not have proved the prevalence in Palestine 
of a credulous time-spirit. Such a movement ought to have occurred. 
There was reason enough, valid reason, why it should occur. That 
it did not occur proves irrefutably that a peculiarly credulous time- 
spirit did not in Christ’s day prevail among the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine. Guilty, conscience-stricken King Herod’s terrified cry, “It is 
John whom I beheaded, he is risen from the dead,” wildly uttered when 
he heard of Christ’s “mighty works,” is sometimes adduced to make 
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it seem probable that a resurrection from the dead was an idea not 
unfamiliar in that day and one easily believed in—singular use of a 
half-crazed man’s exclamation of panic alarm, to be hazarded in face 
of the fact that not only are no “mighty works” attributed to John 
the Baptist by either history or tradition, but by John the evangelist 
it is expressly recorded that the people noticed and said concerning 
John the Baptist, he “did no sign.” It is noteworthy that Martha, 
in the agony of her grief for her deceased brother, and in the ecstasy 
of her faith in the power of Jesus to have kept him alive, never once 
thought of such a thing as his being now raised by Jesus from the 
dead. The idea of a possible present resurrection for Lazarus was 
apparently as remote from Martha’s mind as in like case it would 
be from anyone’s mind among us today. 

‘Incontrovertibly, at least as to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
the time-spirit in Palestine was exactly and intensely the opposite of 
friendly to belief in it and acknowledgment of it. This is even star- 
ingly evident on the very face of all the accounts that we have of the 
actual state of the facts existing in the place at the time. If there 
had been in Palestine during Christ’s time a prevailing popular ten- 
dency to imagine and attribute miracle, it is as nearly certain as any- 
thing not quite certain well could be, that John the Baptist, an 
acknowledged prophet, of commanding influence, of universal popular 
renown, would have been a favorite subject of legend and tradition. 
As to Christ’s resurrection, I repeat it, the unbelieving, the hostile, 
spirit dominated the Jewish mind. 

The penetrative, the well-nigh irresistibly penetrative, power of 
prevailing public opinion (the time-spirit) in Palestine, was, then, 
such as I have described it. ‘Crucify him!” was its demoniac final 
cry. The disciples of Christ lived and breathed in this atmosphere. 
That finally they should have withstood its influence and have over- 
come it, and this in spite of their own instinctive and persistent 
incredulity, is one of the wonders of history. It is a wonder that can 
be rationally explained in only one way, and that one way is to admit 
the reality of the fact which they in the teeth of so much hostile influ- 
ence believed, asserted, died to attest. In the absence, the non- 
existence, supposed, of that fact, what was there to render it probable 
—nay, to render it conceivable—that he, a man discredited by his 
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crucifixion and by the ignominious falsifying, through failure, of his 
promise and prophecies, would, in the near event, become the subject 
of groundless glorifying legend? There was nothing, nothing. The 
gospel stories are not to be set aside as simply one product among 
many of legendary disposition rife widely in their time. There was 
no such legendary disposition then at work, least of all at work 
concerning a crucified malefactor. Those gospel stories are not 
legend. 

By the way, the very remarkable contrast shown by the gospel 
accounts to have existed between Jesus and John the Baptist, in the 
abundance of miracle attributed to the one, and the total absence 
of miracle attributed to the other, has a second aspect of evidential 
bearing, exceedingly well worthy of note, additional to the one that 
has just been pointed out, with its evidence that disposition to invent 
and attribute miracle was not rife in Palestine during the time of 
those two great figures in Jewish history. Here were two prophets of 
Israel, absolutely contemporaneous, both of them filling the whole 
land with their prophetic renown. One of them surrounded himself 
living, and dying left his memory encircled, with a halo of miracle- 
working fame, incomparably beyond that of any personage that had 
ever preceded him, or that has ever followed him. The other, though 
“‘a prophet and more than a prophet,”’ lives in history as simply a 
“voice.” Why this difference? Legend could not possibly have 
created the difference. So far as prophetic power and prophetic 
fame tended to beget legend, there was the same reason in the one 
case as in the other—reason existing in both cases in approximately 
the same degree—why legend of miracle-working should accompany 
both the two names. But it does not. Why the difference? There 
is but one reasonable answer to the question. That answer is, first, 
John “did no sign,” and, secondly, the “signs” attributed to Jesus 
are truly attributed to him. Here then is unexpected additional 
evidence, if additional evidence were needed, to prove the gospel 
narratives of miracle historical and not legendary. If the miracles 
of Jesus were legendary, there would infallibly have been legendary 
miracles for John the Baptist. I have not been able to think of any 
satisfactory explanation of the remarkable difference thus pointed 
out between Jesus and John, any explanation indeed deserving a 
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moment’s consideration, except the obvious explanation that Jesus 
was a true miracle-worker, while John was not. That these two 
kindred prophets should have flourished side by side, with such a con- 
trast subsisting between them at this vital point, looks like a divinely 
devised method of accrediting Jesus to all ages of men, as one uniquely 
worthy to be glorified in being declared the Son of God with power 
by the resurrection from the dead. 

I beg the reader to remember that the legend, if legend there was 
in the case, was not a simple, single legend barely affirming that Jesus 
rose from the dead. It was a legend with circumstance, a detailed 
legend—in fact, a very involved and complicated legend; a legend 
resolvable into many legends, all of them as little likely ever to have 
arisen, without the actual occurrence of the fact, as was the main 
legend itself about which they grouped themselves. Even a legend 
has to have a start. What—I repeat the question—what was the 
start of this legend, this false report, that is to say, that Christ rose 
from the dead? I do not hesitate to say that no start for it, plausible 
enough to be respectfully entertained, is even conceivable. I check 
myself again, and say, conceivable by me. But were it conceivably 
once started, there is no conceivable way in which it could subse- 
quently have continued to be maintained, that is, to be credited as 
veritable history. And then there is the great historic fact, the 
indestructible historic fact, of the apostle Paul, not of the apostle 
Paul’s express testimony, but of the apostle Paul himself and his 
great career—a problem he, impossible to be rationally solved except 
upon the hypothesis that Jesus rose from the dead and ascended to 
an eternal throne of omnipotence in the heavens. 

“Not of the apostle Paul’s express testimony’’—but this momentary 
waiver of such testimony is not to be misunderstood. It is far from 
being intended as any disparagement of it. Quite to the contrary 
of that, Paul’s express testimony has in my view a peculiar, an incal- 
culable, value which ought to be strongly insisted on. Apart from 
the extraordinary convincing power of the historic phenomenon that 
Paul was, apart from the extraordinary convincing power of the 
miracle by virtue of which Paul became the historic phenomenon 
that he was—apart, I say, from these two things, separately and con- 
currently so powerful to convince, the further consideration that such 
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a man as Paul was, a man of intelligence so penetrating, of intellectual 
discipline so thorough, of judgment so sane, of native temper so 
haughty, so imperious, of prior attitude so hostile, living as Paul did 
in the very center and focus, both as to time and as to place, of the 
events concerned—that this man, being altogether such and so con- 
ditioned, should have come to be persuaded, immovably persuaded, 
no matter how, that Jesus of Nazareth rose from the dead, is, soberly 
considered, an evidence of the reality of that stupendous fact suffi- 
cient by itself alone to constitute a reasonable basis for the same 
persuasion to every thoughtful mind of whatever succeeding generation 
of men. Paul would not have believed without compelling cause to 
believe, miraculous or other; that he did believe is therefore reason 
enough for our believing. 

Let us still consider a little with candor and with calmness the 
unavoidable conditions of the problem with which we have to deal. 
It has, I may assume, been made clear that in using the expressions, 
“legend,” “legendary theory,” I have in mind no one particular 
form of such treatment among the many forms to which the gos- 
pel narratives have actually been subjected. I mean any form of 
such treatment that assumes the literal bodily resurrection of Jesus 
not to have occurred. I need to be even more explicit, for the 
skeptical treatment of the gospel narratives is very full of shifts. I 
mean, then, by “legendary theory” whatever theory assumes that the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus—his literal resurrection, as distinguished 
from a figurative, his physical resurrection as distinguished from a 
spiritual (that is, an influence from him posthumously revived and 
indefinitely continued)—I mean, I say, whatever theory assumes that 
such a real resurrection of Jesus did not occur, that the report of its 
having occurred is false. One exception I need to make in saying 
this; for there is one critical theory, not best described as “‘legend- 
ary,” which yet, like the legendary theories, denies, or at least holds 
in doubt, the literal bodily resurrection of Jesus. The critical theory 
thus referred to might appropriately be dealt with under a second 
interrogative title, ‘‘ Misunderstood ? ” 

The crude critical short way once was, to dispose of the gospel 
narratives very summarily by declaring them the concoction of fraud. 
This method seems to have been employed very early, for the apostle 
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Peter, apparently in view of such a charge already then brought 
against the apostles’ testimony, protests: “We([he and his fellow- 
“eyewitnesses”] did not follow ‘cunningly devised fables’ in pro- 
claiming the power and glory of Jesus Christ.” (This note of Peter’s 
shows that the apostolic age was not too credulous to furnish itself 
with critics and skeptics.) But the gross critical theory of fabrication 
for the gospel narratives has long since been abandoned. Even the 
mythical theory, which seemed a softening from the fabrication 
theory, and, three-quarters of a century perhaps ago, was very bold 
and confident of triumph, is now nearly or quite obsolete. It perhaps 
still flourishes up occasionally in a book or an article produced by 
some New Testament critic who has belatedly been informing himself 
on the subject, and who naively enjoys the fallacious sensation of 
important discovery, he not having brought continuously down to 
date his researches in the ever-varying state of this ever-“‘ burning” 
question. But in general it may be said that New Testament critics 
of the time current are careful to avoid seeming to confess any depend- 
ence upon mere myth in dealing with the historical and interpretative 
problems presented by the gospels. Even the less destructive-seeming 
word “legend” is seldom now used by New Testament critics. Some 
of them find in the gospels matter “not historical,” which, however, 
they avoid calling “legendary.” Legendary in fact, such matter 
of course generally is, wherever it is found, and I apply the term here 
because I need some single word to designate it briefly. 

The theory of the genesis of the resurrection “myth,” lightly set 
forth, perhaps a half-century ago, in certain French romances dealing 
with New Testament history, may be mentioned, although it has now 
only a quasi-antiquarian interest, so completely have those charm- 
ingly written romances, purporting, though they do, to be serious 
historical treatments of their subjects, been discredited in point of 
critical value. Their author is that brilliant pseudo-critical Semitic 
scholar who, treating of Hebrew history, exposed himself by hazarding 
the assertion (at the very moment, it happily chanced to be, when the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets were uncovered to confute him) that Moses 
could not have written the Pentateuch for the reason that the art of 
writing was not known to Israel in his time! According to this 
method of disposing of the gospel narratives, it was a case of hallucina- 
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tion pure and simple, due to an overwrought, half-hysteric state of 
mind in the disciples. Mary Magdalene is given a great part in the 
illusion, She perhaps, so it is conjectured, was earliest to feel the 
demonic stress upon her spirit, and the contagion of hallucination 
easily spread abroad to all from her. Nothing easier !—although 
the narratives supply no hint to encourage the explanation. It 
might be called the method of mental contagion. Parallel instances 
are unhesitatingly said to abound. 

As has been pointed out, the main legend (to indulge the notion 
expressed by the word) is accompanied with a considerable number 
of minor legends vitally related alike to that and to one another. 
What I wish now additionally to point out is that, if the main fact 
alleged—namely, the literal bodily resurrection of Jesus—is a legend, 
then the legends accompanying, in the gospel report of that, are not, 
I submit, such in character as can rationally be imagined to have 
arisen. Just such subsidiary stories as are found in the gospel narra- 
tives respecting the resurrection of Jesus, require the actual occurrence 
of that resurrection to account for their appearance in the history. 
For example, take the statement that Jesus, in express terms singu- 
larly detailed and definite, foretold his own impending death and 
subsequent resurrection—that statement it would never have occurred 
to anyone, either friendly or hostile to Jesus, whether contempo- 
raneous with him or of a following generation, to make, unless Jesus 
did do such foretelling. And if he did do such foretelling, and the 
foretelling was promptly falsified by the fact, then, I ask, had not 
Jesus beforehand effectually discredited himself as prophet, and as, 
in a peculiar; a unique, sense, Son of God, and thus rendered it 
impossible that he should ever have any following after his death, or 
ever become the subject of admiring, glorifying legend and tradition ? 

That Jesus did really make those predictions is rendered, as it 
were, superfluously certain by the fact that in one instance (there 
were many instances) a very remarkable incident accompanied—an 
incident inconceivable as the product of legend, and inconceivable 
as not having had one of those repeated solemn predictions from 
Jesus for its occasion. Peter, irrepressible Peter, took in hand to 
“rebuke” his Lord for predicting those dreadful things of his own 
imminent future. Both Matthew and Mark relate this, together 
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with the staggering retorted rebuke from his Lord that Peter thus 
drew upon himself in the presence of his fellow-disciples. The 
evangelist Mark, by the way, takes pains to say expressly that Jesus 
made this prediction of his, not “somewhat vaguely,” but “openly;” 
that is, without reserve, definitely. 

Now would it, could it, ever have occurred to a legendary—for a 
legend presupposes a personal legendary—to state that the disciples 
of Jesus did not understand those predictions of his, supposed made ? 
The natural thing would have been rather to say that the disciples 
treasured those remarkable predictions in their hearts and waited 
eagerly after the crucifixion to see whether they would be fulfilled. 
Yet further, it would never have occurred to a legendary to represent 
the disciples to have been, all of them, as it were stupidly incredulous 
in their attitude toward the resurrection of Jesus. The natural thing 
would rather have been to conceive of them as expectant, as refusing 
to admit to themselves, until at least the three days of the prediction 
were past, that their Lord was irretrievably dead. 

True indeed, as has previously been pointed out, both the incre- 
dulity and the slowness of understanding attributed to the disciples, 
were perfectly natural. But that they were thus natural, it would 
have been beyond the subtlety, beyond the blind good fortune, of any 
legendary to divine. Only in the light of the report, paradoxical at 
first blush, supplied to us in the gospels, that these two attitudes of 
mind did in fact subsist with the disciples, do we see how natural, 
how inevitable, they were. The report itself is thus, in a peculiar 
manner, its own unimpeachable and irrefutable voucher. 

Left to himself, in the absence of fact to guide him, the legendary 
would naturally have had the disciples hold watch at the tomb that 
they might witness the resurrection when it occurred. Then, in the 
gayety of his imagination, rejoicing in its sense of freedom to invent 
whatever would contribute to exalt his hero and to delight believers 
in him, he would infallibly have gone on to provide a famous flourish- 
ing account of the occurrence and of its overpowering effect upon the 
witnesses of it; a flamboyant report it would have been, replete with 
prodigies and marvels—a report in fine, contrasted with which the 
restrained, simple, and solemn sublime narrative of Matthew would 
seem tame and dull indeed. Legends, wonderful legends, tend by 
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their very nature to become extravagant. The remarkable sobriety 
and self-possession of the gospel narratives, their perfectly main- 
tained superiority to the temptation to draw themselves out in detail 
and circumstance of marvel—this is an unmistakable note of the 
truly historical, in discrimination from the laxly and loosely legendary. 

In short, all in the gospels is exactly as we can now see it should 
have been, if the resurrection of Jesus was a literal historic fact; 
while much at least in the gospels is as it could not rationally be sup- 
posed to have been, if the resurrection of Jesus is not a fact, but a 
legend. The remarks immediately foregoing, as to the improbable, 
the impossible, character of the incidental stories considered as 
legends that accompany the main story of the resurrection of Jesus, 
might be supported by the pointing out of additional specific instances 
supplied in the gospels. __ 

Speaking now in the character, not of a Christian apologist, but 
of a disinterested student and critic of history (a student and critic 
not prepossessed with the disqualifying anti-scientific assumption 
that a certain event, which men may choose to call a miracle, could 
not, because it would be a miracle, occur)—speaking, I say, in this 
judicial critical character, I with all confidence submit that, quite 
apart from any question of their peculiar divine inspiration, the gospel 
narratives in general, the narratives respecting the resurrection of 
Jesus certainly not excepted, are, sanely studied in their own extra- 
ordinarily self-evidencing character, and then besides in the extra- 
ordinarily confirmatory light of nineteen finished centuries of Christian 
history—those gospel narratives are, I submit, the most trustworthy 
memorial monuments of a remote past that exist anywhere in 
human language. Petty discrepancies of statement contained in those 
narratives, though they may be discrepancies absolutely irreducible— 
that is, admitting of no possible adjustment and harmony—will be 
judged by the truly wise unprejudiced students of the documents to 
strengthen rather than weaken the substantial trustworthiness in the 
main of the accounts. The gospel narratives abruptly and defini- 
tively refuse to be set at naught as collections of legend and tradition. 
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Of all the writers of Greece and Rome of whom the Middle Ages 
had knowledge none has undergone more singular changes in the 
minds of men than Vergil. The church numbered him among the 
prophets of Christ; in the schools he ranked among the philosophers; 
with the common people he became an enchanter and necromancer, 
a worker of wonders, and the story of his marvelous deeds was even 
made the basis of romance. 

Few poets were ever happier in their lifetime than Vergil, and 
the memory of few was more highly honored than his when he had 
passed away. The Aeneid became a classic almost immediately 
after Vergil’s death, and was edited by various Roman commenta- 
tors.$ 


t A short but critical bibliography of the literature on Vergil in the Middle Ages 
is to be found in Gregorovius, City of Rome in the Middle Ages, IV, Part 2, p. 677, n. 1. 
To the references there given the following may be added: Graf, Roma nella memoria 
e nelle immaginazioni del Medio Evo. (Turin, 1882), II, 196-258; C. F. Leland, Unpub- 
lished Legends of Vergil (1899); Tunison, Master Vergil (2d ed., 1890); McCabe, 
Vergil in Middle Ages (1902); Maury, La magie et l'astrologie; Michelet, La sorciére; 
Figuier, Histoire du merveilleux; Rositres, Histoire de la société francaise au moyen ge. 

2 One of the best sources of information for the legendary Vergil is Gervase of 
Tilbury, De Otiis imperiale, BookIII, chaps. 12, 13, 15 (in Leibnitz, Rerum Bruns- 
vicar, I, 963 ff.). He wrote in the first quarter of the thirteenth century and asserts that 
he saw miracles performed by the magic of Vergil in Naples in 1191. Another inter- 
esting source is Alexander Neckham, De rerum naturis (R. S. no. 34, chap. 164; cf. 
Wright’s Introduction, pp: Lxvii, Ixviii); also Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum historiale. 
The earliest English printed version appeared in 1510, and is reprinted in Thoms, 
Metrical Romances. Alexander Neckham converts the life of the bee as described by 
Vergil in Georgics, IV, 153 ff., into a homily. The cell of the bee is made symbolical 
of the monastic life, and the order prevailing in the hive and the virtues of bee-nature 
pointed out as worthy of imitation by men. 

3 P. Vergilius Maro; cum magnete suo Servio Mario grammatico: interprete quam 
castigatissimo. Venditur apud Gorgonzolam: Impressum Mediolani per Iohannem 
Angelum scinzenzeler Anno Domini. M.D. XX. (1520) sexto idus Nouembris. 

Emile Thomas, Scoliastes de Virgile: Essai sur Servius et son commentaire sur 
Virgile, daprés les manuscrits de Paris et les publications les plus récentes, avec la liste 
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It would be an interesting study to follow out the course by which 
the elements of the pagan world and the practices of Christianity, 
by slow fusion and infiltration, melted together. Suffice to say, at 
the present moment, that the work of a Spanish priest named Juven- 
cus, who lived during the reign of Constantine, did much to bridge 
the chasm between pagan and Christian literature, and to reconcile 
classic taste and religious sentiment. Juvencus wrote a life of Christ 
in four cantos, into which he skilfully wove Vergilian hexameters. 
One example will avail: the episode of Jesus falling asleep in the 
stern of the boat in Lake Genessaret afforded Juvencus the oppor- 
tunity directly to incorporate a line and a half of the fourth book of 
the Aeneid, which portrays the pitching of a ship at sea: 

Postquam altum tenuit puppis, consurgere in iras, 
Pontus.* 


But Vergil had claims to popularity other than those of a literary 
perfection. The most interesting is that which is based on the 
fourth eclogue, in which the men of the mediaeval period thought 
they discovered a foreknowledge of the birth of Christ. About the 
end of the fourth century Proba Falconias compiled a history of the 


New Testament out of the Vergilian cantos, which so imposed upon 
the credulity of the ignorant that Pope Gelasius I° was compelled 


et la description des manuscrits de Paris, indication des principaux manuscrits étrangers; 
la liste et Pappréciation des principales éditions, et un tableau général des scolies sur 
Virgile. viii+xvi+ 358 pages, 8vo (Paris, 1879). 

4 Cf. Boissier, La fin du paganisme, I, 46, 47; Taylor, The Classical Heritage of 
the Middle Ages, p. 280. 

5 Falconia: Probe. Centone. Vatis Clarissime. a Divo Hieronymo. com- 
probate. Centonam. de. Fidei nostre. Méiisteriis. Maronis Carminibus 
excerptum Opusculum. [Colophon.] Impressum. In Florentissima Lugdunési 
Civitate. Solertia. Stephani de Basignand. Gorgoni Carmelite. Doctoris. Theo- 
logi. In officina Bernardi Lescuyer Regnante. victoriosissimo Francisco Francorum 
Rege. Christianié orbem Moderate Leone decimo. Animarum tutissimo Medico, 1516. 
Sm. 8vo. 

The printer of this rare little volume, beautifully printed in a black italic type, 
appears to have belonged to the Carmaelite order. His wood-cut device appears on 
the verso of the last leaf. The literature concerning Proba Falconia is extensive. 
For references see Chevalier, Bio-bibliographie, col. 711. 

6 This pope, who reigned 492-96, was very active in his efforts to stamp out the ves- 
tiges of paganism. It was he who abolished the celebration of the Lupercalia every 
February, to which the Romans had clung so long. (See Gibbon[ed. Bury], IV, 33, 34.) 
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to condemn it as apocryphal. St. Jerome strongly inveighed against 
this method of destroying the sense of a pagan author. His love 
of the classics and his Christian piety were alike offended.” The 
earliest transformation of Vergil into a prophet dates from the time 
of Constantine. In the writings of Eusebius there is a Greek dis- 
course which purports to be the translation of an address in Latin 
made by that emperor before the Council of Nicaea. Constantine 
therein, in order to demonstrate the verities of Scripture, appeals to 
the witness of the sibyls and invokes the fourth eclogue of Vergil, 
and portrays the Latin poet as a prophet of Christ’s coming.* Thanks 
to this official patronage of Vergil by the emperor who first recog- 
nized Christianity, this belief took deep root among the scholarly. 


7 Vergil was a favorite author of St. Jerome (ca. 346-420). His writings contain 
more quotations from Vergil than from all other authors of pagan antiquity put together. 
He quotes Vergil 25 times, Horace 11, Cicero 4, Terence 2, Lucan 2, Juvenal 1, Ovid 1. 
At first however, Jerome’s homage to Vergil disturbed his conscience, for he could 
not reconcile the reading of pagan literature with Christian practice. ‘What have 
Horace and the Psalms in common ?” he asks in the eighteenth epistle. “Or Vergil 
and the evangel? Or Cicero and the apostle ?”” Jerome could not practice what he 
preached, for his love of Latin literature was too overpowering. Finally, the saint 
yielded altogether, and found in the verses of Vergil the means to express the subtleties 
of the devil, the hatred of jealous monks, and even to depict the disasters of barbaric 
invasions. For 

“Non mihi si linguae centum sint, oraque centum 
Ferrea vox.” 
Cf. Bossier, La fin du paganisme, I, 330. 

8 Eusebius, chap. 19 (in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1, 535, 536); the editor 
makes the remark that “‘ Constantine takes large liberty with the poet in order to make 
him say what he would like to have him say.” On this whole occurrence see Gibbon, 
II, 307, 308. ‘The notes are especially instructive. The lines to which the emperor 
referred are the following: 

“Ultima humani venit jam carminis aetas; 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo; 

Jam redit et virgo: redeunt Saturnia regna, 

Jam nova progenies coelo, dimittitur alto 
Astraea is implied in the word virgo, while the word puer, used elsewhere, is a compli- 
mentary allusion by Vergil to the son of his patron, Asinius Pollio. Dante uses Astraea’s 
name in much the same form in De monarchia, where he says: Virgo namque vocabur 
Justitia, quam et Astraem vocabant. Rienzi, as Gregorovius points out, rejected the 
Messianic interpretation of the eclogue (Gregorovius, City of Rome in M. A., IV, 
Part 2, p. 671, note). Boissier finds a similarity between the cross in the sky as Con- 
stantine is said to have beheld it and the Roman practice of divination, and quotes the 
instance of Servus in Aeneid, II, 691, who demanded a repetition of the portent ere 
he would believe (La jin du paganisme, I, 31-35.). 
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Giraldus Cambrensis, an English monk who lived in the reign 
of Henry Plantagenet (1154-89), credits Vergil with having foreseen 
the prosperity of the church, owing to Constantine’s policy, and her 
poverty and suffering following upon the$barbaric invasion.° 

This subjection of Vergil to the baser uses of the grammarian 

and the soothsayer is traceable as far back as the reign of Hadrian 
(117-34), at which early time “the decadent imperial period joins 
hands with the Middle Ages.”*° In point of fact, Vergil has nothing 
but a vague glimpse of the future in this poem. Yet, if he had not 
caught the vision, he would not have been a poet, for it is the poet’s 
mission to point out the way of aspiration and hope. As Shelley 
said in his defense of poesy: “poets are the hierophants of an 
unapprehended inspiration; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows 
which futurity casts upon the present.” Vergil, then, had no fore- 
gleam of wondrous type or vision fair; yet it was sufficient to rank 
him among the lay prophets. It is to this supposed foreknowledge 
of the coming of Christ that Dante makes allusion each time that 
he glorifies Vergil as the source of all knowledge. He calls him 
“that wise gentile who has seen all things;” he addresses him as 
the “honor of all science and all art;” as “the deep, the infinite 
sea of all sciences.” 
» It was Vergil’s misfortune to have died before the coming of 
Christ, and therefore, like the peri of Arabian legend, he was shut 
out of paradise. He had seen but as in a glass, darkly. Yet though 
“‘a pagan suckled in a creed outworn,” he had had glimpses that 
had made him less forlorn. Who can wonder that Dante, an exile 
himself from home and the fatherland that Florence was to him, 
honored, loved, revered the tender Latin poet whose life beyond the 
grave must needs have seemed to him an eternal exile ? 

Once the authority of Vergil was recognized by Christianity, it 
grew apace. The gem of the funeral oration of St. Ambrose (ca. 340- 
98) over the younger Valentinian, whom ‘he deeply loved, is his 
tender application of the story of Nisus and Euryalus to the dead 
prince and his surviving brother Gratian.** 

9 Giraldus Cambrensis, Speculum ecclesiae, R. S. no. 21, IV, 285, 286. 

10 Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, p. 38. 

11 Ambrose, De obitu Valentiniani. 
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But even greater than the influence of Jerome or Ambrose in 
enlarging the recognition of Vergil was that of St. Augustine (354- 
430). He credited Vergil not only with prophetic spiritual vision, 
but also with the power to discern coming events of a secular and 
political nature. The best example of this is his belief that Vergil 
foresaw “the impending ruin of the Roman state” in 410 A. D., in 
consequence of the Visigothic sack of Rome in that year—a belief 
which is based upon Georgics, II, 489 ff.*? 

The idea of Vergil as a prophet prevailed throughout the course 
of the Middle Ages. We find traces of it in frequent places: in the 
Roman de la rose, the Roman de Cléomades, and the Poeme des Lorrains, 
the manuscript of which was lost two years ago when the library of 
the University of Turin was burned. Vergil, the magician, figures 
in the work De naturis rerum of Alexander Neckham and in the 
Polychronicon of Ranulf Higden, where Aristotle, Vergil, and Rome 
are grouped together as the supreme examples of a philosopher, 
a magician, and a city.*3 Naples was the city of Europe where the cult 
of Vergil was carried farthest.*¢ As late as the seventeenth century 


12 “Sermon on the New Testament,” no. 55 in Works, VI, 433. Augustine’s 
citations of Vergil throughout his writings are even more frequent than those of Jerome; 
i. e.: Aeneid, 53 times; Georgics, 15; Bucolics, 11; Eclogues, 1. In the Enchiridion, 
chap. 8, he quotes from Vergil and Lucan, the prophecy of Joel, Romans, Galatians, 
the First Epistle of James, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


13 Higden tells us that Vergil was much instructed in natural philosophy and used 
much necromancy, and then goes on to cite a list of wonders borrowed from the narra- 
tive of Alexander of Neckham. 

Hic itaque automatice nomen philosophi promeruit, ut sicut urbs Romam, poeta 
Maronem exprimuit, sic philosophus Aristotelem,—R. S. 41, vol. III, bk. 3, p. 359. 
Magic formulas, receipts for philtres, secret and mysterious utterances, were extracted 
from the verses of the Bucolics and the Aeneid. The name of Vergil’s grandfather, 
Magius, was invoked to prove that his lore was derived from the Persian magi. La 
grande encyclopédie, art. “Virgil.” A brief account of some of Vergil’s wonder-working 
is in Gregorovius, City of Rome in the Middle Ages, IV, Part 2, pp. 666-77. 

14 Neapolim versus mare et versus terram, quae civitas quondam Virgilii fuerat 
domicilium speciale—Matt. Paris, V, 417 (R. S.). The poet’s tomb is still pointed 
out to the tourist in Naples. 

“Neckham tells us how, when the city of Naples was visited by a plague of innu- 
merable leeches, Vergil made a leech of gold which, being thrown into a well, caused 
all the leeches to disappear immediately, and the Neapolitans were no longer troubled 
with them until ages afterward, when the well was cleaned and the golden leech 
found and carried away; the plague of leeches returned, and was only appeased 
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Vergil’s magic mirror was still shown to the curious; his portrait 
was a talisman, a charm which guarded the wearer against the evil 
eye. é 

Now and then the intelligent appreciation of Vergil by some 
more cultured and critical intellect of the mediaeval epoch, as Alcuin,*s 
or Servatus Lupus,?® or Notker,'? or Odo of Cluny,?® is a protest 
against the popular belief concerning the poet; but such a spirit of 
criticism and loyalty to the classic ideal is very rare. So universal 
was the superstitious veneration of the Latin poet that some modern 


when Vergil’s golden leech was found and again thrown into the well. On another 
occasion the butchers of Naples were in great distress because in their butchery the 
meat could not be preserved from unusually rapid corruption; Vergil immediately laid 
a spell upon the place, in consequence of which meat remained there uncorrupted for 
a very great length of time. He condensed the air into a strong wall of defense around 
his garden. He made a bridge through the air by which he went to any part of the 
world he desired to visit. He built in Rome a vast palace, on which he placed wooden 
images of all the countries belonging to the Roman Empire, each holding a bell, so 
contrived that when any region was about to rise in rebellion the statue representing 
that region rang its bell, and the emperor was thus early warned of the danger. When 
anybody asked Vergil how long this palace would stand, he replied: ‘ Until a virgin 
should bear a child;’ which was commonly taken as meaning that the building would 
last forever. But on the birth of our Savior it fell to the ground.” Wright’s ed. of 
Neckham, De naturis rerum, p. xviii. Alexander Neckham was an English Augus- 
tinian monk, who was born at St. Albans in 1157, was a professor at Paris in 1180, 
became abbot of Cirenster in 1213, and died at Kempsey, near Worcester, in 1217. 
Consult Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. (1846), II, 449-59, and the introduction to the De 
naturis rerum (Rolls Series, no. 34, pp. ix-lxviii). Substantially the same account is to 
be found in the Polychronicon, where the curious reader may examine the mediaeval 
Latin and the Old English versions on opposite pages. 

ts H. F. VI, 375. His letters and other writings are to be found in this volume 
of the Recueil. Teulet published a French translation of them in 1856. 

16 Servatus Lupus was abbot of Ferriéres (842-62). His writings are in H. F., 
VI. The most recent critical examination of his letters is to be found in the Biblio- 
theque de I’ Ecole des Chartes, 1903. Cf. Nicholas, Etude sur les lettres de Servat-Loup 
(Clermont-Ferrand, 1861). 

17 Notker was a monk of St. Gall who lived in the tenth century. He was one 
of the most learned men of his age: theologian, mathematician, astronomer, musician, 
poet, grammarian. His knowledge of the classics, for the epoch, was profound; he 
even knew Greek. See VonArx, Geschichte von St. Gallen. His extant writings are 
to be found in Piper, Die dlteste deutsche Literatur, pp. 338 ff. They are chiefly expo- 
sitions of the Psalms, Aristotle, Boéthius, Marcianus Capella, and a treatise on music. 

18 Odo of Cluny was a French monk who was abbot of the famous monastery of 
Cluny from 926 to 943. His writings are in Migne, Patrolog-Lat., CXXXIII. For 
literature upon him consult Chevalier, Bio-bibliographie, col. 1666. 
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scholars have questioned if there were not actually a mediaeval 
magician by the name of Vergil with whom the Roman laureate 
became confounded.*® According to the author of the Imago Mundi, 
St. Paul came to Rome after Vergil’s death in order to get the books 
which the poet had left concealed under a spell; the saint broke the 
power of enchantment, but failed to get the precious writings. 
Comparetti, in his excellent book upon Vergil in the Middle Ages, 
develops some other reasons of the poet’s popularity; for example, 
the inclination, not to say mania, for allegory which prevailed then. 
Vergil’s verse, both the Eclogues and the Aeneid, was subjected to 
curious examination, picked to pieces line by line, and every word 
made the symbol of some secret truth. A still better reason for the 
popularity of Vergil in the Middle Ages is to be found in the continual 
triumphal chant to the glory of Rome throughout his hexameters. 
Think what this worship of Rome implied in an age when St. John 
Lateran was in a far greater sense than today “mother and head 
of the churches and of the world.” To the cultured mediaeval man, 
pre-eminently to Dante, who was a Ghibbeline in politics, Vergil was 
the incarnation of the “ordered peace” of the ancient Roman Empire, 
for which the broken and divided condition of Italy made him crave 
so passionately.*° But there are yet other important reasons for the 
popularity of Vergil. The idea that the second coming of Christ was 
not far hence was cherished by the church for centuries. As late as 
410, when Alaric sacked Rome—the Eternal City, the symbol of 
power and permanence—men thought in their consternation that the 
fountains of the great deep were about to break up, that the heavens 


19 Cf. Dibeneck, Croyances popularies et légendes héroiques du moyen age; Schmidt, 
Contributions & histoire de la poésie romantique; Michel, Quae vices quaeque muta- 
tiones et Virgilium ipsum et ejus carmina per mediam aetatem exceperint (Paris, 1846). 
There is a curious coincidence between the legend of Vergil, the magician, and that of 
Gerbert, who as Sylvester II, was reputed to have gained the papal throne by means of 
the black art. Cf. Pos. des théses, 1869, p. 36. On Gerbert consult Havet, Lettres de 
Gerbert, Introd. p. xxxiv and n. 3; Olleris, Vie et les lettres de Gerbert, pp. clxxxviii- 
excviii. Upon Gerbert, the magician, see Gregorovius, The Tombs of the Popes (Eng. 
trans., pp. 46-52); de la Fons-Mélicocq, “‘La légende de Gerbert,” in Bulletin du 
bouquineur, 1X (1865), 459-64; Hist. litt. dela France, VI, 558; Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, 
I, 314, 319; Naud, A pologie pour les grandes hérésies faussement accusées de la magie, 
chap. xix, § 4. 

20 Bryce develops this idea in The Holy Roman Empire, pp. 271, 272 (new ed., 
1905). 
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would soon be rolled together as a scroll, that the end of the world 
was nigh. This fear was the immediate occasion of the writing of 
one of the books of the ages, St Augustine’s City of God. For as his 
frightened people crowded about his knees in wonder and terror at 
what was happening, Augustine comforted them by the thought that, 
though the empire of Rome, though all the earth might pass away, 
there was still a city of God in heaven for the just who had faith 
to believe. Thus was begun that magnificent series of sermons 
which, united, form this great book. Augustine supplied the only 
political philosophy of that epoch when the elements of civilization 
were fusing as with fervent heat.?* 

The idea of the second advent was an ever present thought to 
the early church. This belief is expressed with perfervid force by 
the author of Revelation. The Book of Revelation in the Middle 
Ages was the most authoritative source of all foreknowledge and all 
prophecy. Among these glimpses beyond the veil of time and sense 
that wrapped men round, the clearest was that of the millennium. 
St. Augustine applied the mysterious words of Revelation? directly 
to Rome; he declared that the Roman Empire would still endure 


for a season, that it would perish utterly at last, and that then would 
begin the reign of Jesus Christ and the Church for a thousand years 
in the earth. But on what day, at what hour, could it be said that 
the Roman Empire had passed away? Moreover, before the realiza- 
tion of that blessed cycle, Satan was to be unchained as Anti-christ, 


21 On St. Augustine and the origin and influence of the City of God see, in addition 
to the book itself, Guizot, Civilization in France, Course II, lecture 5; Gregorovius, 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages, I, 163 ff.; Hampden, in Bampton Lectures; Gibbon, 
chaps. 21 and 23; Boissier, La fin du paganisme, II, 310-12. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (new ed.), p. 94, says it is “hardly too much to say that the Holy Empire was 
built upon the foundation of the De civitate dei.” This work of Augustine’s was 
Charlemagne’s favorite book. Cf. Einhard, Vita Caroli, chap. 24. For an extended 
study of the influence of the City of God upon the political philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, see Bourgeois, Le capitulaire de Kiersey, chaps. 7, 8. 

22 “And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of the bottomless 
pit, and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent 
which is the devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years . . . . and when the 
thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison and shall go out 
to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of the earth 
the dead . . . . small and great, stand before God, and the books were opened .. . 
and the dead were judged.’’—Rev., chap. 20. 
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and a frightful duel would have to be fought between him and the 
church of God. At last would come the triumph of Christianity 
and blessedness unto all men who believed. This prediction, a com- 
bination of terror and hope, tormented the Middle Ages. Theologians 
asked themselves at what moment the Roman Empire would termi- 
nate. The uncertainty was the greater because, after a long period 
of decline, Rome had been restored in the form of the Holy Roman 
Empire, by Charlemagne and his successors. Henry IV? and 
Frederick I*4 both declared themselves the successors of the Caesars, 
How could the Roman Empire be said to have come to an end? 
On the other hand, it was quite as impossible to declare at what day 
or what hour the millennium would begin. Where in all Europe, 
in France, Germany, or Italy, could the pious Christian look round 
about him and say: “I am living in the reign of Jesus Christ upon 
earth?” Some supposed that, despite wars and rumours of war 
the reign of the Prince of Peace might even then be in the earth: 
they believed that the fabled realm of Prester John,?5 in some remote 
quarter of Asia or Africa, was a strip of heaven fallen through from 
on high. Eyes were dimmed and hearts ached for the breaking of 
the morning “ when on the glittering limit far withdrawn” God would 
make himself “an awful rose of dawn.” Was St. John (if he be the 
wondrous mystic who wrote the Apocalypse) in error? The learned 
pored over the famous division of history into the seven ages of man 
as found in the City of God. The first epoch marked by Adam; the 
second by Abraham; the third by David; the fourth by the captivity 
of Babylon; the fifth by the birth of Christ; the sixth was the time 
in which St. Augustine wrote, the time of great trial; the seventh 
would witness the coming. But how could this period of tragedy and 
suffering, in which one could not lie down to sleep with the certainty 

23 Letter of Henry IV to Gregory VII, January 24, 1076, in M. G. H. Leges, 
II, 47- 

_ Manifesto of Frederick I, October, 1157, in Ragawin, Gesta Fredericki, Book 
III, chap. 4. 

2s Prester John was actually the Coptic Christian king of Abyssinia in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. See Yule, Marco Polo, II, 209 ff. At this time, how- 
ever, the popular belief was that his kingdom lay somewhere in central Asia. Cf. 
Matthew Paris, II, p. 316; VI, 115, 116. The error arose from the fact that he was con- 


founded with the Mongol emperors Tamerlane and Kublai-Khan, owing to the 
belief that the Nestorian doctrines of Christianity had come to prevail in their empires. 
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of enjoying wife, children, or home or fatherland, on the morrow, be 
the vestibule to an earthly paradise ? 

It is a popular but erroneous belief that as the year 1000 approached 
the terror of Europe grew intense.*° Michelet has dilated upon this 
theme in three pages of superb color.?7_ But it has been historically 
proved that this terror was not general throughout Europe. In the 
second half of the tenth century there seems to have been a number 
of sensational or deluded priests in the Rhinelands, in Lorraine, and 


26 Professor George Lincoln Burr, of Cornell University, in an article in the 
American Historical Review, VI (1901), 429-39, is the most recent authority who 
has examined all the evidence on this subject. A full bibliography will be found 
in his notes. The strongest plea in favor of the old belief as to the year 1000, 
in recent years, has been made by Professor Flach, of the Collége de France, in Les 
origines de lancienne France, I, 139, 40. A long note contains an extensive list of 
evidence in support of his contention. In most cases I believe that these phrases were 
stereotyped phraseology, not unlike similar phrases in modern legal documents, as 
deeds of gift, wills, etc. Viollet, Imstitution politique de la France, I, 457, remarks,"very 
appropriately, that “le jour ot l’empire s’effrondra, en 843, et dans les temps qui sui- 
virent, au IX* et au X° siécle, les peuples éprouvérent le sentiment poignant, l’angoisse 
d’un effroyable effrondrement. Plus d’un pensa que le monde allait finir et ceux qui le 
crurent ne se trompaient pas tout a fait. Le monde ancien finissait; le monde nouveau 
commengait.” And Viollet adds the guarded comment in the note: “Je me suis 
appliqué & trouver une expression mesurée et vraie pour faire allusion dans le texte & 
la croyance & la fin du monde.” 

To the same purpose is Giry, Manuel de diplomatie, 543, 544: ‘‘ Les préambules 
des trés anciennes donations pieuses expriment fréquemment la crainte de la fin du 
monde: Mundi termino appropinquante en est la formule la plus bréve et la plus 
ordinaire; souvent elle est développée par des réflexions sur la méchanceté croissante 
du genre humain et sur tous les signes précurseurs de l’Anti-christ. La plupart des 
historiens n’ont pas manqué de grouper les textes de ce genre qu’ils ont trouvés dans 
les chartes de la fin du X¢ siécle, et de les considérer comme un témoignage de la ter- 
reur légendaire qui aurait précédé l’an 1000. Mais, si l’on considére que l’idée 
exprimeé par ces préambules se rencontre déja dans le testament de sainte Radegonde 
[died 587], et dans le prologue de ? Histoire des Francs de Grégoire de Tours, écrit vers 
576; que la formule méme du préambule, telle qu’elle a passé dans un grand nombre de 
chartes, se trouve dans le recueil de Marculf et dans les formules de Tours, c’est-a-dire 
au VII* et au VIII* sitcle; que depuis cette époque on la trouve dans une série inin- 
terrompue de chartes, sans que la fréquence s’en accroisse aux approches de I’an 1000; 
et qu’enfin ce préambule n’a guére été moins souvent employé au XI°* sitcle qu’aupara- 
vant, on en devra conclure qu’il n’y a 1a rien autre chose que I’expression banale de 
la doctrine catholique sur la proximité de la fin du monde, trés propre & étre invoquée 
par les moines pour déterminer les laiques & se dépouiller de leurs biens.” 

27 Histoire de France, Book IV, chap.1. Cf. Martin, Histoire de France, III, 37; 
Duruy, Histoire de France, I, 214 (ed. of 1874); Kitchin, History of France, I, 198 
(ed. of 1881). 
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especially in Champagne, who frightened the people with the idea 
that the end of the world was near.?® Charters have come down 
to us bearing the formula mundi termine appropinquante.?® But, on 
the other hand, there is no allusion to this terrible year in the acts 
of all the councils of the tenth century. And terrible the last years 
of the tenth and the first years of the eleventh were, without imagi- 
nation to enhance the effect. When the infamous popes of Tuscu- 
lum were reigning in Rome, in the blackest age of the papacy,3° 
Europe, especially France, was perishing of famine. For two years 
there was so much rain that it was impossible to sow any wheat; 
the seed rotted in the ground; men ate roots and leaves and tender 
bark of trees; when there were no more animals but vermin, even 
human flesh was devoured. He who wishes may read of such an 
incident in the chronicle of Verdun" and the history of Raoul Glaber,3? 
the tale of a desperate man who built himself a hut in the forest of 
Macon and waylaid meri and children; who did not merely eat of 
human flesh himself, but cunningly disguised it and sold of it to 
others. Was it any wonder that in times like these men fled into 
the monasteries for refuge? It was in contemplation of such an 
age, of war, of famine, and of pestilence, that Bernard of Cluny 
wrote that wondrous hymn, “Jerusalem, the Golden.” There is the 
picture of a whole civilization in lines like these: 
The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late; 
Be sober and keep vigil, 
The Judge is at the gate. 


Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care; 

The life that knows no ending— 
The tearless life is there. 


28 Glaber, Historiae, Book IV, chap. 4; Abbon, Abbot of Fleury, in H. F., X, 

332; “Le chant du dernier jour (prose de Montpellier),”’ in Zeller, Extraits des chro- 
7 et des mémoires, volume entitled Les premiers Capétiens, pp. 54, 55- 

29 Cf. examples in Flach, Les origines de lancienne France, I, 139, 40, notes. 
3° Duchesne, Les premiers temps de l état pontifical, chaps. 16, 17. 
3t H. F. X, 209. 
32 Glaber, Book IV, chap. 4. Fora list of such famines in France, see Lamprecht, 
Etudes sur V état économique dela France, transl. by Marignan, pp. 264, 265; Dareste de 
la Chavannes, Journal des Economistes, 1853, October-December, p- 207. For Ger- 
many see Lamprecht’s Deutsche Wirtschajftsleben, I 589 ff. 
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Can you not see Bernard, standing on the walls of the monastery of 
Cluny, looking, as Scott described Durham cathedral, “half house 
of God, half fortress ’gainst the Scot?” The church to many in 
those days was what the fatherland is to us today. Is it any wonder 
that Bernard’s heart cried out: 
For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep. 
O, sweet and blessed country, 
The home of God’s elect! 
O, sweet and blessed country 
That eager hearts expect! 
Jesu, in mercy bring us 
To that dear land of rest, 
Who art with God the Father 
And Spirit ever blest. 

Years, centuries, rolled by, and toward the end of the twelfth 
century a new fear stalked abroad. A monk of Calabria again 
prophesied the end of the world, and thousands believed and trem- 
bled. Joachim of Flora could not tell if the supreme moment would 
come in 1200 or in 1260. All signs pointed to the impending end. 
The Crusades were failing. Jerusalem, which untold blood and 
treasure had taken in 1099, was lost in 1187. In the conflict between 
the popes and Barbarossa, Alexander III was an exile from his own 
city. The population of Rome fell to a handful of people—but 
twenty-five thousand, it is said; this for the mother of empire! 33 

It was under the strain of thoughts and feelings such as these 
that a few Christian spirits in whom love of the classic learning was 
not dead remembered the lines of Vergil and drew hope from them, 
reading their own hopes and aspirations into the hexameters of a 
Roman singer who lived before the days when all the world was to 
be taxed, and “Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David which is called Bethle- 
hem,” where was born “a Savior which is Christ the Lord.” (Luke, 
chap. 2.) And those lines of Vergil are these: 

Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas: 
Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 


33 Gregorovius, Tombs of the Popes, p. 97, says that the population of Rome fell 
below 20,000 in the fourteenth century. On the population of Rome in the seventh 
century see Gibbon, V, 31, 32. 
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Vergil was the poet and the prophet of joy and blessedness; and 
because he was tender-hearted and optimistic, and looked into the 
future with joy and not with fear, men believed that pagan though 
he had been, the mercy of God had permitted him to pierce beyond 
the veil, and he was loved and reverenced by the Middle Ages. Of 
all the poets of antiquity, Vergil was the purest and most saintly. 
Men might have Horace and Ovid, Lucan, Cicero, Livy, and the 
greatest of the Greeks to the mediaeval mind, Aristotle, the master 
of all human knowledge, who was regarded with wonder by the 
student; but what of them? Vergil had walked by faith, not by sight. 
The faith that could make a pagan hopeful of the future made Chris- 
tians in the mediaeval era sing while treading through thorns and 
ashes, and see “a budding morrow in midnight.” Doctors of canon 
law, bishops, abbots, the cultured clergy, leaned on Vergil’s hopeful- 
ness and tenderness for consolation and strength. To all those who 
had any knowledge of the classic learning he was a person reverently 
regarded. This leads to a word upon Vergil as a philosopher.*4 
In the Middle Ages the title “philosopher” was applied to the cele- 
brated writers of antiquity, not merely to moralists and sages, but 
to poets, orators, and even kings, notably Alexander the Great.35 

34F. Piper, Virgilius als Theolog und Prophet (Berlin, 1862); Gauthiez, De 
Virgilii philisophia (Paris, 1895). 

35 For references upon the legendary Alexander see Talbot, Essai sur la légende 
@’ Alexandre-le-Grand dans les romans jrangais du XII* siecle (Paris: Franck, 1850). 
Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Age, p. 360, gives an extensive bibliography 
on the subject. 

“‘ Alexander was one of the most celebrated of the mythical names in mediaeval 
times. A letter purporting to have been written by Alexander to his tutor Aristotle, 
and containing a wonderful account of the extraordinary animals he had seen in his 
expeditions in Asia, was published in Latin at a rather early period, for it was trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon, and copies of it are of very common occurrence in mediaeval 
manuscripts. The Anglo-Saxon version and the Latin text have been recently edited 
by Mr. Oswald Cockayne (8vo, J. Russell Smith, 1861). This fabulous letter formed 
the groundwork of much of the science of natural history of the Middle Ages, and was 
wonderfully popular. The adventures of Alexander also formed the subject of a 
mediaeval romance which appeared in different forms in French, German, and English, 
and in fact in all the languages of western Europe, and of which the letter, greatly 
extended and improved upon, formed an important feature. In the English romance 
of Alexander (printed in Weber’s Mediaeval Romances, 8vo, 1801, Vol. I) the story of 
the great hero’s descent to the bottom of the sea in a glass vessel is not told, but is found 
in the French romance, and was so well known in western Europe that Neckham here 


quotes it as though its authenticity admitted of no doubt.”—Preface to Neckham’s 
De naturis rerum. 
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Guyot de Provins,3° in his Bible, numbers Vergil among the ancient 
philosophers of whom he taught in the schools of Arles. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era Vergil was famed for the extent 
of his knowledge, and his reputation did not decline. In the Imago 
Mundi he is the master of the seven arts. In the Renart le Nouvel, 
Renarz li Contrefaiz, the Dicta philosophorum, and the Songe du 
Vergier,37 he renders homage to science. 


So far as I have described it, knowledge of Vergil in the Middle 
Ages was limited to the learned, and veneration of him would have 
continued to be confined to the cloister wholly, if that wondrous 
reformation of the church and society had not taken place in the 
thirteenth century, under the inspiration of St. Francis of Assisi. 
The Franciscan movement made Vergil popular in the Middle ages. 
Vergil had a deep love of nature, a profound sense of fellowship 
with the beasts of the field and the forest, and the birds that sang in 
its branches. He is one of the few writers, perhaps the sole writer 
of antiquity, who felt the unity of nature; who, like Burns, had pity 
for the field-mouse whose home was destroyed by the rude plow- 
share; in a word, Vergil, like;Christ, ‘had compassion.” Had he 
not written: sunt lachrymae rerum—“ there are tears for everything” ? 
Among all the names of antiquity—captains, conquerors, poets, histo- 
rians, wits—Vergil is almost the only one distinguished for his love of 
animals, birds, and flowers. Horace loved his farm, but not the 
four-footed and winged denizens of it; Pliny the younger was the 
most finished type of a cultured Roman gentleman, who shrank 
from cruelty because he was a gentleman, but he had no positive 
affection for the poor, the weak, the inferior, either among men or 

36 Cf. Demogeot, ‘‘La Bible de Guiot de Provins: Satire des mceurs du XII¢ siécle,” 
in the Revue du Lyonnais, XVI (1892), 237-52. Guyot de Provins was a French 
trouvére who, about the year 1205, wrote a satirical poem under the title “La Bible 
de Guyot de Provins’”’, which was printed in the collection of Fablius and Conte, of 


Barbizon. The poem is especially interesting because it contains one of the earliest 
allusions to the mariner’s compass. 

37 The Songe du Vergier was a work which appeared in France at the inception 
of the Great Schism, during the reign of Charles V (1364-80), and which was dedicated 
to the king. In it a cleric and a knight argue the relative rights of the church and the 
secular power. Both the Latin and the French texts are extant; the first is probably 
of 1376, the latter of 1378 (to be found in the Traités des libertés de I Eglise gallicane, 
ed. 1731). Cf. Miiller, “‘ Ueber das Somnium Viridarii,” Zeitschrijt fir Kirchenrecht, 
XIV, 134 ff.; Esmein, Histoire du droit frangais, p. 648 and n. 3. 
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animals. But Vergil was a genuine lover of these. What reader of 
the classics does not know the word-picture of the ox who has fallen 
in the way by the side of his mate in the yoke? How the laborer 
unfastens the one still standing and leads him slowly toward the 
stable: Moerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum? Or the sick 
horse who will never more know the brooks or the fields? Or 
birds? Of the nightingale whose nest has been despoiled by some 
boy marauder, and the poor bird sits not upon the orphaned nest, 
but upon a bough, solitary, forever uttering the plaintive cry of a 
bird’s lamentation? Or it may be flowers. Vergil finds a poppy or 
a violet by the wayside which the carter’s wheel has cut down, and 
his heart is touched to see such a thing of beauty languish and die. 

I have dilated upon this feature in order to make my point per- 
fectly clear. St. Francis of Assisi brought into the world, for a 
thousand years dead to natural beauty, dead to love of flowers, dead 
to sympathy for the lower animals,3* a feeling of compassion and a 
love of nature. In St. Francis the mind of the Roman poet, by 
some Rosicrucian mystery, seemed to have rebirth, but purged of 
its paganism—Christian. But even Francis’ Christianity was dif- 
ferent from that of his contemporaries. His humanity was deep 
enough and broad enough to go out unto all men. In an age when 
chivalry had become a caste, when the church had become an aristo- 
cratic corporation, all men were brothers unto him, whether Jew or 
gentile, bond or free, pagan or heretic or infidel. This is how the 
reverence for Vergil, to whose heart that of St. Francis was akin, 
spread from the cultured precincts of the cloister down among the 
common people of the Middle Ages. 

38 Cf. L’Eglise et la putié envers les animaux: Textes originaux puisés 4 des sources 


pieuses. Under the direction of the Marquise de Rambures; preface by Robert de la 
Sizeranne. 





JUSTIN MARTYR ON THE PERSON OF CHRIST 


GEORGE H. GILBERT, PH.D., D.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Justin’s idea of the person of Christ is well stated in the words which 
he puts on the lips of Trypho in the Dialogue.* | The words are 
these: “When you say that this Christ existed as God before the 
ages, then that he submitted to be born and to become man, yet that 
he is not man of men, this appears to me not only paradoxical but also 
foolish.” Whether this doctrine is “paradoxical and foolish” is not 
now our concern, but to see clearly what Justin believed. He sums 
up his doctrine for us in these points: (a) that Christ existed as God 
before the ages, or, as he says elsewhere, “before the morning star 
and the moon;’? and (b) that the Christ who existed as God became 
incarnate in a supernatural manner—the Word became man, but 
not “man of men.” 

Justin held that this Christ who existed as God before the morning 
star “came forth from the Father,”’ or was “begotten by him;’’4 
yet not as though the essence of the Father were divided (@s a7ropept- 
Coudvns Tis TOU Tatpds ovcias),s but as one fire comes forth from 
another, leaving the original one undiminished. He came forth like 
“the host of the other good angels,” from whom he differed in that 
he was the first-born; the only-begotten Son of God.® This Christ, 
when he existed as God, appeared in the shape of fire and in the like- 
ness of an angel to Moses.? He appeared to Abraham and Laban and 
Jacob, to Joshua and other Old Testament saints and heroes.* This 
first begotten Word of God, which is even God,’ became man accord- 
ing to the will of the Father, being born of a virgin of David’s line.*° 

Such, in brief, was the faith of Justin, and the defense of this 


t Dialogue with Trypho, 48, Otto’s edition. 6 Apology, 6. 

2 Ibid., 45. 7 Ibid., 62. 

3 First Apology, 6. 8 Dialogue, 76, 78, etc. 

4 Ibid., 23. 9 Apology, 63 (Beds dwdpxer). 
5 Dialogue, 128. 10 Dialogue, 45. 
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faith constitutes the vital part of his extant writings. Though a 
philosopher, Justin thought that he found this faith in the books of 
the prophets.** He proved it all from the Scriptures, and indeed 
from Scriptures which appeared to him to teach it so plainly that he 
said they “need not be expounded, but only listened to.”*?_ He does, 
however, give not a little exposition, as well as cite many passages 
of the Bible without comment, and we will now follow him as he 
vindicates, from the Old Testament, his faith regarding the person 
of Jesus. 

Justin claims that Christ appeared in Old Testament times and 
that certain parts of the Old Testament refer to him. This claim 
is evidently of vital importance, and yet it is presented much as though 
it were a Christian axiom. Speaking of Moses, he says: “Our 
Christ conversed with him under the appearance of fire from a bush, 
and said, ‘Put off thy shoes, and draw nigh and hear.’’”’*3 He does 
not offer any proof of the assertion, or betray any consciousness of a 
need of proof. We shall see later how this view arose, and how he 
sought to justify it. 

Justin’s method of appropriating Old Testament Scripture to 
Christ is seen where he seeks to prove that Christ is called “God” 
and “Lord of hosts.”*4 He cites Ps. 24, and then adds: 

When our Christ rose from the dead and ascended to heaven, the rulers in 
heaven, under appointment of God, are commanded to open the gates of heaven, 
that he who is king of glory may enter in, and having ascended, may sit on the 
right hand of the Father until he make the enemies his footstool. For when the 
rulers of heaven saw him of uncomely and dishonored appearance, and inglo- 
rious, not recognizing him, they inquired, Who is this king of glory? And the 
Holy Spirit, either from the person of his Father or from his own person, answers 
them, “The Lord of hosts, he is this king of glory.” For every one will confess 
that not one of those who presided over the gates of the temple at Jerusalem 
would venture to say concerning Solomon, though he was so glorious a king, or 
concerning the ark of testimony, “ Who is this king of glory ?” 


Thus the argument of Justin runs on this wise: The passage 
could not refer to Solomon and to an event in terrestrial history; 
therefore it must refer to Christ, and to him at the time of his entrance 
into heaven. This argument needs no other refutation than to be 


11 Apology, 32. 13 Apology, 62. 
12 Dialogue. 55. 14 Dialogue, 36. 
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clearly stated. What Justin declared could not be referred to Solomon 
is now universally referred either to him or to some other earthly king. 

Other psalms are referred to Christ without any attempt to justify 
the act; as Ps. 46, beginning, “God went up with a shout;” Ps. 98, 
which speaks of Jehovah as revealing himself to Israel in the pillar 
of cloud; and Ps. 45. This sweeping and direct reference of Old 
Testament Scripture to Christ accords with that theory of inspiration 
which is laid down in the First Apology.ts “The utterances of the 
prophets,”’ says Justin, “are not spoken by the inspired ones them- 
selves, but by the Divine Word who moves them . . . . Sometimes 
he speaks as from the person of God the Lord and Father of all; 
sometimes as from the person of Christ; sometimes as from the person 
of the people answering the Lord or his Father.”” Thus the words 
of the Old Testament were truly spoken by Christ, he being the 
real author back of the human authors. At one time he impersonated 
the Father, at another the people of Israel, and again he spoke of 
himself. The human authors were an “instrument like a harp or 
lyre” on which the divine plectrum descended.*® Thus we see that 
Justin’s use of the Old Testament, assigning some parts to Christ 
and others to the Father, was bound up with a particular theory of 
the origin of Scripture, and we may safely say that this theory pro- 
ceeded from Justin, the philosopher, rather than from any sympa- 
thetic study of the Old Testament itself. 

These Old Testament passages, which Justin thus claims for 
Christ, speak of “God,” “Jehovah,” and “the Lord of hosts,” and 
accordingly he concludes that these designations are given to Christ 
by the Divine Spirit. It is indeed evident that if the passages refer 
to Christ at all, they refer to him under the name “God,” or 
“Jehovah,” or “the Lord of hosts; for the name “Christ” does not 
occur in them. 

Now, finding Christ referred to in the Old Testament as God, 
Justin proceeds to show that this God is distinct from the Father. 
To this point he devotes considerable attention in The Dialogue with 
Trypho. His first and chief proof is in the story of God’s appearance 
to Abraham by the oaks of Mamre.'? He identifies one of the three 


1s Apology, 36. 17 Dialogue, 56, 57- 
16 Hortatory Address to the Greeks, 8. 
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angels with God, and does it on this wise. The words of the Lord, 
“At the set time I will return unto thee, when the season cometh 
round, and Sarah shall have a son” (Gen. 18:14)—words that evi- 
dently have their fulfilment in the birth of the promised child—are 
referred by Justin to an event subsequent, not only to the birth of 
the child, but also to the time when he was weaned (Gen. 21:8). 
That event was the word of God to Abraham when he was grieved by 
Sarah’s demand that he should put away his son, Ishmael, with 
Hagar, his mother. Now, since this passage is regarded as the 
fulfilment of the word at Mamre, and since the speaker here is God, 
therefore, according to Justin, it is proven that one of the three who 
appeared to Abraham was God. But the angel’s word to Abraham, 
“T will certainly return unto thee when the season cometh round; and 
lo, Sarah, thy wife, shall have a son,” obviously finds its fulfilment 
in the birth of Isaac. It has nothing to do with the message to 
Abraham at the time of Ishmael’s rejection. It may be noticed, in 
conclusion on this point, that, according to modern scholars, Jehovah 
was equally manifest in each one of the three angels. 

Again, in the passage, “Jehovah rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Jehovah out of heaven” (Gen. 
19:24), Justin sees a numerical distinction between the God who 
appeared to Abraham and the Father.'® But to find such a distinc- 
tion here, to speak of a Jehovah upon earth distinct from the Jehovah 
above, is manifestly to make the Old Testament contradict itself 
on one of its fundamental teachings. For the very name “ Jehovah” 
is a monumental proof that the Jewish people thought of their cove- 
nant God as one (Ex. 3:14). There is no necessity of seeing in the 
passage anything out of accord with the strict monotheism of the 
Old Testament. The repetition of the name “Jehovah” may simply 
give emphasis to the thought that the awful judgment came from 
him; or, possibly, the word “ Jehovah,” in the first instance, is used 
of the angels who represented him. It is easy to explain it in harmony 
with the Old Testament. . 

Justin follows this proof from the history of Abraham with several 
other passages to show that the Old Testament knows a God who is 
distinguished from the Father. He quotes without comment the 

18 Tbid., 56: Oeds trepos . . . . dpiOup Aéyw GANG Od yvoup. 
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first verse of Ps. 110: ‘The Lord said unto my Lord,” and vss. 6 
and 7 of Ps. 45: “Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee.”*® The first of these, 
which reads, according to the Hebrew, “ Jehovah saith to my Lord,” 
gives no support to the point to be proved, for the one to whom Jehovah 
speaks is an earthly ruler; and the second, in like manner, cannot 
be relied upon, for in the very passage in which the messianic king 
is supposed to be called “God” he is compared with his “fellows,” 
so that, if we have one God here, we have several, and the text would 
prove too much. If, then, the messianic king of the psalm is called 
“‘God,” which is by no means certain, the term is evidently employed 
rhetorically, as in Ps, 82, where rulers are called “gods.” 

Justin further adduces several passages in which the speaker is 
called “the angel of God” and then speaks as God, such as the account 
of Jacob’s wrestling and the narrative concerning Moses at the burn- 
ing bush.?° Now, if these passages really identified “the angel of 
God” with God, there would seem to be some ground for Justin’s 
view; but it is quite certain that this identification is never made. 
When one who is called “the angel of Jehovah” speaks and says, 
“T am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob,” it is now understood that he claims to repre- 
sent God, and speaks in his name. As representing God and making 
known his will to men, the angel of the Lord, or the prince of Jehovah’s 
host, or the prophets, may consistently be identified with God, for 
they speak with divine authority. But to identify the “angel” or 
the “prince” with God as respects being would be as foreign to the 
Hebrew mind as to identify the prophets with him. For the prophets’ 
language concerning their relation to God is quite as favorable to 
Justin’s interpretation as is that of those passages which speak of the 
angel of the Lord. Thus, e. g., the author of Isa. chap. 61, says: 
“The spirit of the Lord Jehovah is upon me, because Jehovah hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the meek;” and then a little 
later, with no indication of a change of speakers, he continues: “ For 
I, Jehovah, love justice; I hate robbery.” We see here an identifi- 
cation of the prophet with Jehovah in the matter of authority, and 
nothing more than this can legitimately be claimed when an angel of 

19 Ibid., 56. 20 Tbid., 58. 
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the Lord or the prince of his host communicates his will in the first 
_ person. The remaining texts which Justin cites in proof of his 
statement that the Old Testament knows a God who is distinguished 
from the Father are the famous passage in Prov. 8:22-36, and the 
two passages in Genesis where God is represented as speaking in 
the plural number (1:26; 3:22).2% But the passage in Proverbs is in 
praise of wisdom, and the author nowhere intimates that his readers 
may substitute the name of Christ for wisdom. To do this is to 
disregard the principles of safe interpretation, and thus to open the 
door to every sort of abuse of Scripture. Of the passages in Genesis— 
‘Let us make man in our image,” “Man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil”—Justin says that they are proof of the asso 
ciation of at least two persons, and then he infers that the second 
person was Christ. The inference is not unnatural for one who 
approaches the Old Testament with a firm faith that “Christ existed 
as God before the morning star and the moon,” but manifestly the 
inference is not necessary to the interpretation of the passage. We 
know of no biblical writer who understood the passages in this man- 
ner. And even if it be granted that the language of Genesis suggests 
at least two persons, it does not follow that, in the thought of the 
author, the second of these persons is Christ. 

Before leaving this part of Justin’s argument, it is fitting that we 
should notice with what conception of God he came to the discussion 
of such passages as these in Genesis. The philosopher’s mantle, 
which he continued to wear after his conversion, is here very appar- 
ent. In his remarks on the angel that appeared to Moses in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush, after Trypho has admitted that 
God was present on that occasion with the angel, Justin says that this 
God cannot have been the creator of all things, for “he who has but 
the smallest intelligence will not venture to assert that the Maker and 
Father of all things, having left all supercelestial matters, was visible 
on a little portion of the earth.”?? And again we see clearly how his 
explanation of certain Scriptures was determined beforehand when 
he says to Trypho that, whenever we have such sayings as these, 
“God went up from Abraham,” “The Lord spake to Moses,” “The 
Lord came down to behold the tower which the sons of men had 

at Ibid., Dialogue, 61, 62. 22 Dialogue, 60. 
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built,” ‘God shut Noah into the ark,” we must not imagine that the 
unbegotten God himself came down or went up from any place.” 

For the ineffable Father and Lord of all neither has come to any place, nor 
walks, nor rises up, but remains in his own place wherever that is, quick to behold 
and quick to hear, having neither eyes nor ears, but being of indescribable might; 
and he sees all things and knows all things, and none of us escapes his observation; 
and he is not moved or confined to a spot in the whole world, for he existed before 
the world was made. How then could he talk with anyone, or be seen by anyone, 
or appear on the smallest portion of the earth ? 


Since, then, the Old Testament speaks of God as having intercourse 
with men, and since in Justin’s thought “the ineffable Father and 
Lord of all” cannot have such intercourse, therefore the Old Testa- 
ment knows of a God who is distinct from the Maker of all, and 
this must be Christ. It is quite evident that this is not exegesis, but 
philosophy. 

There remains one point in Justin’s view of the person of Christ 
which we are now to consider—viz., that the Son of God, who is 
God numerically distinct from the Father of all, “submitted to 
become incarnate and to be born of a virgin of the family of David.’’*4 
Justin finds in Gen. 49:11 a proof that “Christ is not man of men, 


begotten in the ordinary course of humanity.”*5 The whole verse 
from which Justin quotes, taken from the prophecy of Jacob con- 
cerning his son Judah, reads as follows: 


Binding his foal unto the vine, 

And his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; 
He hath washed his garments in wine, 
And his vesture in the blood of grapes. 


These last lines signify, according to Justin, that 


Christ would wash those who believe in him with his own blood. For the Holy 
Spirit called those who receive remission of sins through him, his garments; among 
whom he is always present in power, but will be manifestly present at his second 
coming. ‘That the Scripture mentions the blood of the grape has been evidently 
designed, because Christ derives blood, not from the seed of man, but from the 
power of God. For as God, and not man, has produced the blood of the vine, 
so also has (one) predicted that the blood of Christ would be, not of the seed of 
man, but of the power of God. 


Here Justin takes for granted that the words spoken of Judah 
23 Ibid., 127. 24 Ibid., 45. as Ibid., 54. 
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concerned Christ, also that the “garments” of Judah are a symbol 
of those who believe in Christ, and that ‘“‘the blood of grapes” is an 
inspired allusion to the blood of Christ. It is this last clause that 
contains the vital point of the argument; for as the blood of grapes is 
not produced by man, but by God, so Christ derives his blood from 
the power of God; that is to say, his birth was supernatural. This 
exegesis does credit to Justin’s fancy rather than to his knowledge 
of Scripture. To readers of the present day it is not necessary to 
point out its weakness. 

The next two proof-texts of Justin, as they do not give the sense of 
the Hebrew, but follow the incorrect rendering of the Greek trans- 
lation, are naturally without weight. The passages as he cited 
them read thus: ‘Who shall declare his generation, for his life is 
taken away from the earth” (Is. 53:8); and, “I have begotten thee 
from the womb before the morning star” (Ps. 110:3). According to 
the American Revision the first reads, “And as for his generation, 
who among them considered that he was cut off out of the land of the 
living ?” and the second, 

Out of the womb of the morning 
Thou hast the dew of thy youth. 
Justin sometimes finds support for his doctrine in the most unex- 
pected places. Thus in the first verses of Ps. 19, which speaks of the 
sun’s daily journey across the sky, he finds it declared that Christ 
“would come forth from the highest heavens, and again return to 
the same places, in order that you may recognize him as God coming 
forth from above, and man living among men.’’?° Here Justin 
follows neither the original Hebrew nor the Greek translation, but 
imports into the text a thought quite foreign to it. Where the Hebrew, 
speaking of the apparent movement of the sun, says: 
His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
And his circuit unto the ends of it, 
Justin gives the following version: 


From the highest heaven is his going forth, 
And he returns to the highest heaven. 


After one has discovered this meaning in the psalm, it is only neces- 


26 Ibid., 64. 
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sary to assume that the poet was talking of Christ rather than of the 
sun, and one has an admirable proof-text ! 

Equally interesting is Justin’s explanation of Isa. 8:4, which 
gives the reason why the prophet should call his son Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz.?7, The verse reads: “For before the child shall have 
knowledge to cry ‘My father’ and ‘My mother,’ the riches of Damas- 
cus and the spoil of Samaria shall be carried away before the king 
of Assyria.”” This child, according to Justin, was Christ, and hence 
the passage is thought to support his doctrine of the incarnation. The 
fulfilment of the prophecy is found in the visit of the magi to the 
infant Jesus. These magi came from Arabia, and Damascus is in 
Arabia. The riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria refer to 
“the power of the evil demon that dwelt in Damascus.” The king 
of Assyria is Herod, so called “on account of his ungodly and sinful 
character.” When therefore the magi came and worshiped the 
infant Jesus, in that hour “the riches of Damascus and the spoil of 
Samaria” were “carried away before the king of Assyria.” 

Unfortunately for this interpretation, there is no proof that the 
magi came from Arabia, or that there was a particular evil demon 
residing in Damascus, or that the magi had ever been subject to a 
demon either in Damascus or elsewhere, or that the riches of Damas- 
cus and spoil of Samaria could mean the power of a demon in Dam- 
ascus, or that Herod might be spoken of as the king of Assyria! 

There are yet three passages which Justin regards as proof of 
his view. The first is Isa. 7:14, spoken to Ahaz: “Therefore the 
Lord himself will give you a sign: behold, a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son and shall call his name Immanuel.” Justin appro- 
priates this, making the following brief comment in justification: 
“It is evident to all that in the race of Abraham according to the 
flesh no one has been born of a virgin, or is said to have been born, 
save this our Christ.”* In another connection*® he says that the 
birth of the child would not have been a “sign,” had it been natural. 
But at present this statement would be regarded as having no weight. 
Scripture does not confine the name “sign” to phenomena of a super- 
natural character (see, e. g., Luke 2:14). Then it is necessary to 
Justin’s argument that the Hebrew should certainly speak of a virgin, 

27 Ibid., 77. 28 Ibid., 66. 29 Ibid., 84. 
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but scholars are still divided on the meaning of the word which 
Justin took in that sense (see, e. g., the margin of the American 
Revision); and surely on an uncertain text of Scripture we cannot 
safely build a doctrine. Further, it is equally necessary to Justin’s 
argument that the conception spoken of in Isaiah should clearly 
belong to the future, but the Hebrew leaves this also in doubt. It is 
possible to hold that the prophet had in mind a present reality, viz., 
that the child contemplated had already been conceived, and mani- 
festly in this case the verse does not lend so ready support to Justin’s 
view. Then there is another obvious obstacle in the way of Justin’s 
use of the verse. The prophet gave a sign to Ahaz, but the birth of 
a child hundreds of years after the death of Ahaz would surely not 
have been a sign to him. If then the passage speaks of a sign which 
Ahaz was to receive, the language can be referred to the birth of 
Jesus only as foreshadowing it, and so does not discriminate the 
character of his birth from that birth which was to be in the lifetime 
of Ahaz. It is possible that the prophet had the Messiah in mind, 
but, if so, he thought of his coming as an event of the immediate 
future. 

From the Book of Daniel two passages are cited by Justin, each 
with brief comment.3° In the night visions the seer saw “‘one like 
unto a son of man” (Dan. 7:13). This shows, according to Justin, 
that Christ “appeared, and was man, but not of human seed.” This 
teaching he finds of course in the word “like.” It is assumed that 
the prophet in saying “‘/ike unto a son of man” implied that the one 
he saw was really different from the sons of men, and then Justin 
defines this difference as an essential difference in origin. But in 
this he plainly goes quite too far. If the language in Daniel implies 
a difference, it certainly does not suggest the nature of that difference. 

The other word of Daniel, and the last proof-text cited in support 
of the doctrine that God is represented in the Old Testament as 
becoming incarnate of a virgin, is that Nebuchadnezzar in a vision 
saw “‘a stone cut out of the mountain without hands.” This teaches, 
in a “mystery,” the supernatural origin of Jesus, for the expression 
“cut out without hands” signified that it is not a work of man, “but 
of the will of the Father and God of all things, who brought him 

3° Dialogue, 76. 
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forth.” But here one must appeal from Justin to Daniel himself, 
who interprets the king’s dream, and leaves no room for a reference 
to Jesus in the part concerning the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands. “In the days of those kings,” hejsays, “shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never,be destroyed, 
nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left to another people; but it 
shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms and it shall 
stand forever.” Thus the stone that smote the image, and which 
itself became a great mountain, was a kingdom set up by the God 
of heaven. There is no reference whatever to the Messiah. The 
contrast between this victorious kingdom of the future and the king- 
doms of iron, clay, brass, silver, and gold, consists in the fact that the 
victorious kingdom is jrom God. It is this divine origin which is 
set forth in a figure in the “‘stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands.” 

We have now considered the Scripture support which Justin 
adduces for his doctrine that ‘‘Christ existed as God before the ages, 
then, that he submitted to be born and to become man, yet that he 
isnot manofmen.” We will not say with Trypho that this appears 
paradoxical and foolish, but we can confidently say that it is not 
established by the Old Testament passages to which Justin makes 
his appeal. His Scripture argument is without historical basis. 
His propositions are not germane to any section of the Old Testament, 
and are made to appear so only by a kind of exegesis which has been 
as completely exploded as has the ancient theory of astronomy. 

But this is not all of Justin’s belief; it is simply a part of the 
theological aspect of it. He loved and worshiped the Jesus of the 
gospels, and found the sweetest rest in the diligent practice of his 
words.’ Occasionally we have statements regarding Jesus which 
are based on his own experience and observation, as when he says 
that, if all nations are blessed in Jesus, then is he indeed the Christ ;3? 
and again when he says that he has been conquered by the divine 
instruction and power of the Word.33 We have the ring of an unim- 
peachable argument that Jesus is the Christ, the Savior of the world, 
when Justin cries out “O trumpet of peace to the soul that is at 


3t Dialogue, 8. 33 Discourse to the Greeks, 5. 
32 Ibid.,121. 
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war! O weapon that puttest to flight terrible passions! The Word 
exercises an influence that does not make poets, it does not equip 
philosophers nor skilled orators, but it makes mortals immortal.” 
Here, on the plane of Christian life, Justin stands forth a worthy 
example of the faith, and one could wish that his thought had followed 
this vital line, instead of seeking by an artificial exegesis to establish 
propositions regarding Christ which lie beyond the range of experi- 
ence. Of the facts which can be tested by life he had little to say, 
to judge from his extant writings; and even when he mentions these, 
as in the examples given above, he makes no use of them to confirm 
his views regarding the person of Christ. On the contrary, he goes 
to the Old Testament, and by preference to its oldest parts, and fixes 
on passages to prove his doctrine which, with the establishment of 
scientific principles of interpretation, are found to be irrelevant, 
obscure, or inconclusive. 





SHEBNA AND ELIAKIM 


PROFESSOR EDUARD KOENIG, PH.D., D.D. 
Bonn, Germany 


In the last volume of the American Journal of Theology (pp. 621 
-42) Professor Kemper Fullerton has published “A New Chapter 
out of the Life of Isaiah.” Commentaries on the article were inev- 
itable. They would certainly have appeared even if this new chapter 
from the biography of Isaiah had been drawn in strokes less bold; 
and I feel that I have the first right to comment on it, because, as 
author of the article “Shebna” in the Jewish Encyclopedia, I am 
probably the most recent predecessor of Professor Fullerton. But 
my readers must not be frightened by this announcement, as if my 
commentary on the chapter threatened to be longer than the chapter 
itself. I shall endeavor to exercise the right of commenting as 
sparingly as possible, and for this reason, if for no other, I shall fol- 
low Professor Fullerton’s exposition point by point. 

I. In regard to Isa. 22:15-18, in which Shebna, on account of his 
arrogance, is threatened by the prophet with the loss of his office as 
major domo, I agree almost completely with Professor Fullerton 
(pp. 622 f.), except that the word “this” in the command of God, 
“Go, get thee unto this treasurer” (vs. 150) cannot “suggest that 
the personality of the official was well known.” This significance 
would be probable if the command had been addressed to some 
obscure man of the people. But it was addressed to Isaiah, and 
to him the personality of the major domo was known as a matter 
of course. In his case it would have been natural for the sentence 
to read: “Get thee to the treasurer.” Consequently the demon- 
strative pronoun “this” rather has the function here of pointing 
toward a contemptible personage. It has this meaning in quite a 
number of passages, which are enumerated in my Syntax, § 48. 
The arrogant character of Shebna is also probably expressed by 
the choice of the phrase ha-sékhén,* for }20 in the Phoenician means 


t Compare ha-sokheneth Abishag of Shunem (I Kings 1:2). 
675 
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“to care for, to administer,”? and sakénu in the Tell-el-Amarna 
letters has the sense of “to care for.” If sékhén had been “‘a general 
title” (Fullerton, p. 622), it would probably occur more frequently. 
Furthermore, Professor Fullerton has not by any arguments dis- 
proved that Shebna was “a member of the pro-Egyptian party” 
(p. 623, n. 6). This conjecture is rather suggested by the figure of 
speech in which Isaiah expressed the threat against Shebna: that 
Jehovah would toss him like a ball into a land which would not 
have narrow valleys like Canaan, but would be “wide in both direc- 
tions;” that is to say, into the broad plains along the Euphrates 
and Tigris. Now, if Shebna favored the political alliance of the 
kingdoms of Judah and Egypt (see Isa., chaps. 30 f.), it would be 
very natural that he should be taken prisoner during some invasion 
of the Assyrians as one of their opponents, and that he should be 
deported to the countries of the East. I may say, in passing, that 
the idea that Shebna was a foreigner who possibly had been brought 
from Damascus by Ahaz (cf. II Kings 16:10 ff.; Isa. 2:6) may 
be indicated by the N in NIN. This is strongly supported by 
Arnold B. Ehrlich in Mikré ki-Pheschaté, Part III, “‘ Die Propheten” 
(1901), p. 44: SND IN M3 » YR. "33 (22:17a; Peshitta, 
gabra) also occurs nowhere else in the Book of Isaiah. 

II. Passing to the section Isa. 22:19-23, which announces to 
Eliakim that he is to succeed Shebna in the office of major domo, 
I would say, in the first place, that Professor Fullerton has not put 
the correct interpretation on the transition from the third person to 
the first. He simply asserts: ‘There is nothing to explain this 
sudden change of persons” (p. 624). But that is hardly the state 
of the case. The transition from the third person to the first occurs 
rather frequently, as Professor Fullerton might have discovered if 
he had consulted my Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik; on pp. 248 ff. this 
very usage is discussed. We have a perfectly analogous case in the 
words in Deut. 29:3f.: “But Jehovah hath not given you a heart 
to know .. . . and I have led you forty years in the Wilderness;” 
also in Isa. 3:1@ and 4a: “For behold the Lord Jehovah of hosts 

2 Bloch, Phoenisisches Glossar, sub voce. 


3 Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, Brief 105, 1. 3: téskin, “thou carest;” 
Brief 105, 34, 38: liskin, “may he care.” 
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doth take away . . . . and I will give children to be their princes, 
etc.”4 There are even parallels for a further return from the first 
to the third person, as my collection, pp. 253 ff., will show. On 
the other hand, of course, it is possible that an original JO"IN , “I 
shall pull thee down,” was changed by some mechanical copyist 
into jO77", “he will pull thee down,” on account of the third person 
singular which follows immediately afterward. But that is not a 
fact of much importance. The main thing is that the sentence, 
“And I will thrust thee from thine office” (vs. 19@) need not, as 
Professor Fullerton thinks (p. 624), be regarded as the beginning 
of a new section on account of the change to the first person (p. 624). 
III. As soon as we reach vss. 24 f., the question confronts us with 
tremendous emphasis whether these verses still refer to Eliakim. 
Professor Fullerton denies this with great decision (pp. 625 f.), 
but I venture to give several reasons why the question may be 
answered in the affirmative. Here are the reasons! (1) The Waw 
which begins vs. 24 may be simply the equivalent of an adversative 
conjunction—a usage which is not infrequent in Hebrew and in 
other languages (compare, for instance, w/o, Isa. 30:15 ff., “but 
not”). (2) A conditional sentence can do without its introductory 
conjunction in this passage, just as in many others. 
For instance, in Jer. 20:9@ the word “F"Vo8) is translated “and 
I said” or “and if I said.” I would also call attention to such cases 
as Jer. 22:15, me). The words “and did justice” here are fol- 
lowed by T&, which introduces the sentence “then it was well with 
him.” Comqnenty the word M31 means: “and if he exercised 
justice.” It follows that the beginning of Isa. 22:24 may have this 
meaning: ‘And yet (or, However), the whole weight of his father’s 
house shall hang upon him,’ .... and then,” etc. (vs. 25). 
(3) Most of the expressions of vs. 24 are probably to be taken ironi- 
cally. (4) The intention may have been to warn Eliakim’s family, 
4 For the other cases see my Stilistik, pp. 249 ff. Condamin, too, has failed to 


take note of them. In his Le livre d’Isaie (1905), p. 152, he simply orders us: “Lire 
DIM, au lieu de TMD.” 

5 Kabéd is used in a double sense, like derekh in 10:24b, etc. (Cf. my Stilistik, 
etc., p. 11.) It is possible, however, that in the original orthography the second "135 
may have been “25, and that it meant Kébed, which occurs in Isa. 21:15 and 30: 
27, but nowhere else except in Nah. 3:3 and Prov. 27:3. 
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or even Eliakim himself, not to exploit the influential position of their 
relative. (5) The phrase “in that day” (vs. 25) may mean “in 
that time” or “then,” for DY" has the more general sense of “time,” 
for instance in Jer. 7:22, etc. In that case this bajjém may be 
practically equivalent to the TS in Jer. 22:15, to which reference 
has been made; that is to say, it may indicate the beginning of the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence.® (6) The decisive point is 
this, that the expressions used in vs. 25 so manifestly refer back to 
vss. 23 f. that they must refer also to the same person with whom 
vs. 23 deals, namely to Eliakim. Consequently the paraphrase of 
the Targum on vs. 25) is quite correct: ‘And the saying of the 
prophesy concerning him will cease,” that is, will lose its validity.’ 
This view would not necessarily involve that the Old Testament 
must somewhere tell of the punishment of this Eliakim, for he and 
his family may have taken the warning. As a matter of fact, in all 
passages where this Eliakim is mentioned we find him still admin- 
istering the same office as major domo (II Kings 18:18, 26, 37 and 
19:2; Isa. 36:3, 11, 22 and 37:2). The final reason for arriving 
at this judgment concerning vss. 24 f. is that all other views taken 
of vss. 24f. are, in my judgment, burdened with still greater diffi- 
culties. 

IV. Of these other views I shall discuss first one which could 
not yet have been known to Professor Fullerton, and which seems to 
be the simplest. It is the view taken by Condamin in his Commen- 
tary on Isaiah (1905, pp. 153 f.), who asserts that vs. 25 is the only 
part of the passage added by a later interpolator. He seeks to prove 
this by pointing out that vss. 20-24, in form and sense, are an exact 
parallel to vss. 15-19. But this sample of strophe will hardly be 
convincing to anyone who is not already convinced that the Isra- 
elite prophets were fond of strophic construction,® for the strophe 


6In my Syntax, § 390, p qr, a number of conditional sentences without the con- 
junction have been collected, running down to the Mishna. Cases of TN as the sign 
of the apodosis will be found § 415, m. 


7 Targum on Isa. 22:25): mby a) 3) ] b) oy) Syam. 

8 Condamin, Joc. cit. p. 153: “‘20-24 est exactement, par la forme comme par le 
sens, la contre-partie de 15-19, l’antistrophe paralléle.” 

9 See on this point my Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, pp. 304 ff. 
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which Condamin tries to build up out of the sentences in vss 15-19 
contains only twelve lines, and even then the mere fragment of a 
sentence, “into a large country” (vs. 18¢), has to do duty as an 
entire sentence. On the other hand, Condamin himself has to recog- 
nize that there are fifteen lines in vss. 20-24. Condamin discovers 
a further important correspondence of form in the two sections in the 
fact that the words kabod, “glory, honor,” and bajith, “house,” 
occur both in vs. 18) and in vs. 24a. But in vs. 18a these two words 
have no connection with each other; in vs. 24a they have a different 
sense; and finally these two words are so common that their use 
could hardly be avoided. But the main point is that the words of 
vs. 24 manifestly carry a tinge of irony. That ironical sense crops 
out even in the choice of NIMBY, “issue,” that is, descendants of a 
less distinguished kind; also in the choice of the metaphor concern- 
ing the vessels. On that account, too, the word kabod (vs. 24a) has 
the sense here of “weight, burden’”—unless, indeed, the original 
reading was kébed (see note 5 above). Consequently the words of 
vs. 24 cannot be intended to describe the culmination of Eliakim’s 
triumph. On the contrary, they must refer to a possible occurrence 
which, if it should happen, would be fatal to the position of Eliakim. 
It follows that vs. 24 is not connected with the preceding sentences, 
but forms a separate section with vs. 25. 

V. Many expositors have thought they could remove the difficulty 
by assuming that vss. 24 and 25 once more refer to Shebna. The 
futility of this attempt has been set forth by Professor Fullerton 
(pp. 626 f.) almost exhaustively. I would add only two suggestions. 
It is characteristic of vs. 25 that several phrases refer back with 
great precision to phrases in vs. 23. Consequently vs. 25 itself must 
also refer to Eliakim. Furthermore, the judgment on the repre- 
hensible character of Shebna had already been pronounced as a 
message of God (vss. 15-19). It would therefore have been super- 
fluous to introduce this judgment once more with the phrase “Word 
of Jehovah.” 

VI. Finally, some expositors have felt that severer operations are 
necessary to remove the difficulties found in Isa. 22:15-25. 

Duhm in the Handkommeniar, and Marti in the Kurzer 
Handkommentar, think the riddle can be solved by treating not 
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only vss. 24 and 25, but also vss. 19-23, as later additions. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton has criticized this view (pp. 635 f.), but his criticism 
needs supplementing in several directions. 

1. In the first place, vs. 24 f. is regarded by these expositors as a 
later addition, because it would be an act of “desperation” to treat 
vs. 24 as a conditional sentence (Marti). But vigorous expressions 
do not compensate us for lack of argument. It would have been 
more to the point if the question had been investigated how often 
in Hebrew and in other languages the conditional sentence is replaced 
by other constructions.*® Moreover, would not the interpolator who 
wrote vss. 24 and 25, according to Duhm and Marti, himself have 
intended to put a hypothetical meaning into vs. 24? Certainly, 
for it is inconceivable that the supposed interpolator, who had just 
spoken of the new major domo in the most honorable expressions 
in vss. 19-23, should now proceed in vs. 24 to accuse him positively 
of nepotism. 

2. They think there are good reasons for assuming that the work 
of the interpolator began at vs. 19. 

a) One reason for this assumption is drawn from the form, 
namely the transition from the third person to the first. But I must 
point out once more (see Section II above) that Isa. 3:1-4, for 
instance, is analogous in form with 22:17-19. In the former pas- 
sage the construction runs: “Behold the Lord Jehovah of Hosts 
doth take away,.... and I will give,.... ”; just as in 22: 
17-19 it runs: “Behold Jehovah will hurl . . . . and I will thrust, 

. ” Not even Marti concluded that the transition from the 
third person to the first in Isa. 3:4 indicated an interpolation. Con- 
sequently this transititon in 22:19 cannot by itself constitute an argu- 
ment for such an assumption. The question might even be raised 
whether an interpolator would have been likely to begin his work 
by creating such a dissimilarity in form. However, Marti discovers 
a second formal proof for the interpolated character of vs. 19 in the 
fact that “the officer who had already been hurled into exile in vss. 17 f. 
is only now to be removed from his position.” Now, aside from 
the fact that the interpolator would have committed the same mis- 
take in style, it is clear that the beginning of vs. 19 has the sense, 


10 See my Syntax, § 390, 9. 
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“and thus I will thrust thee from thine office.” This simply expresses 
in plain terms what had previously been expressed by metaphor,** 
and such a transition to the announcement about the successor of 
Shebna is not unnatural. There are no further arguments for the 
secondary origin of vss. 19-23 which might be drawn from the form 
of the construction. Or can it be claimed that only a later writer 
would speak of O33N (Marti)? The terminology of the esoteric 
priestly? sections of the Pentateuch of course had its roots in the past. 
The ancient case ending 7 (vs. 16) would not necessarily appear 
again in vss. 19-23, because in general it occurs only very rarely." 
Moreover, there is no attached participle in vss. 19-23. 

b) Those who deny that vss. 19-23 were written by Isaiah think 
that the contents of the section furnish additional grounds for their 
opinion. They say that it was not part of the prophet’s office to 
appoint a new major domo. But the same scholars expressly admit 
that Isaiah had the right to announce to Shebna, a duly installed 
officer of the king, that he was to be exiled; and they justly judge 
so, for Amos did the same in regard to a priest of the royal sanctuary 
(Amos 7:16 f.), and Jeremiah did the same in regard to Passhur (20: 
6). Now, to depose a royal officer and to appoint another comes to 
the same thing as a question of right. Furthermore, we may assume 
(Isa. 37:2 ff.) that Isaiah was sure of the consent of King Hezekiah. 

Finally, the representatives of this new view are unable to tell 
us from what source this saying about Eliakim was drawn, if it does 
not belong to Isaiah. Marti, indeed, suggests that someone iden- 
tified the scribe Shebna of Isa. 36:3 with the evil officer of 22:15-18, 
and then assumed that the major domo Eliakim (36:3) had become 
his successor. But there is no occasion in 36:3 for drawing any 
suc conclusion, for there is not the slightest indication in that pas- 
sage that the scribe Shebna was a bad officer. If such conjectures 
were to be invented, it would have been wiser at least not to quote 
36:3 in their support. 

Thus the representatives of this opinion are unable to assign any 

1 We have the same phenomenon in style for instance in Isa. 1:6f. and 22f 
See additional examples in my Stilisttk, etc., p. 157, 37 and 203, 23 f. 

12 See on this point my Einleitung ins Alte Testament, pp. 225 ff. 

13See my Syntax, § 272. 
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satisfactory motive why any later author should have interpolated 
the passage concerning Eliakim, vss. 19-23. But possibly they have 
succeeded in discovering the cause for the other interpolation in 
vss. 24f. Marti thinks (p. 177) that “it is not beyond the reach of 
possibility that this interpolation alludes to the death of the wicked 
high-priest Alcimus in the year 160 before Christ.” He arrives at this 
conjecture by the fact that Josephus"‘ after the mention of ”AA«:pos 
adds the words 6 xal "Id«eypos «AnOets. He thinks that this 
name does not refer to Jakim (cf. Jahkin, Gen. 46:10 ff.), but to 
Jojakim, and that from the word “ Alkimus” we may surmise that 
its original Hebrew form was “Eliakim.” But suppose these con- 
jectures were sure, was this Alkimus ever a high-priest who merited 
the commendation of God? After his first institution by Antiochus 
V Eupator's he was expelled by those Jews who were faithful to the 
law, and later was again thrust out of his office by them. For this 
reason, if for no other, this Alkimus could not have been identified 
with the Eliakim of Isa. 22:20-23, quite aside from the fact that a 
highpriest and a major domo are two different things. It follows 
that a passage alluding to the rejection of Alkimus could not have 
been attached to 22:20-23. And, finally, what a grotesque assump- 
tion it is that men of the second century should try to secure a justifi- 
cation for the expulsion of Alkimus by interpolating a remark in the 
Book of Isaiah! Thus the defenders of the law who were opposed to 
Alkimus tried by falsification of the Scriptures to cement the base 
on which they proposed to take their stand! 

VII. Finally Professor Fullerton applies entirely new machinery 
to shed full light on Isa. 22:15-25, and my chief concern is to exam- 
ine the need and the value of this new light. I shall touch only 
indirectly on opinions which he shares with his predecessors or which 
are of inferior importance. 

1. He finds a secondary basis for his entire construction of the 
passage in the claim that the words “unto Shebna, who is over the 
house” (that is, of the king) (vs. 156), were interpolated by a later 
hand (p. 623). But this is by no means certain. (a) There are 
passages*® where 59 and 5, etc., are parallel. I would also call 

14 Antiquities, XII, ix, 7. 16 Cf. my Syntax, § 310. 
15 Ibid., XII, ix, 7, and II Macc. 14:3 7. 
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attention to the parallelism of 5X and 59 in Isa. 2:2b and Mic. 4: 
1b, and to the same change of words in I Kings 16:7. (6) The 
expression e/ ha-sékhén ha-ze would hardly have been sufficiently 
clear by itself. If anyone asserts the contrary, let him prove that 
sékhén was an official title, and that the word ha-ze in this place 
does not necessarily have an ironical sense (see Section I above). 
Professor Fullerton thinks that “this view is opposed by the allusive 
character of the passage as a whole.” But if these words of his 
contain any clear and possible thought at all, they do not exclude 
the ironical meaning of ha-ze. (c) The words in question could 
not possibly have been inferred from 36:3, and it is far more pref- 
erable to hold to these words as a correct designation of the object 
of the prophecy, vss. 15-18, than to assume that this prophecy is 
hung in the air without definite address. (d) We might even venture 
the extreme assertion that the words “against Shebna, the major 
domo,” are more original than the preceding words, “Go, get thee 
unto this treasurer.” The former phrase is more directly and 
closely attached to the sentence, “Thus saith the Lord Jehovah 
of hosts.” Moreover, in that case we should no longer feel the 
lack of some verb of utterance before the following verse: ‘What 
doest thou here, etc.” (Vs. 16a.) At any rate, I venture the con- 
jecture that one cause for the change from 5&8 to 59 in vs. 15b was 
the desire to indicate that the sentence “against Shebna who is over 
the house” was to supplement the words, “Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah of hosts.” 

2. One of the most important claims of Professor Fullerton is 
that vss. 20-23 in his a. are intended to promise the royal 


(vs. 21a) is not usta to such an office as that of major p rehang 
He cites the fact that in the Revised Version the word is nine times 
translated by “dominion,” twice by “to rule,” once (II Chron. 
32:9) by “power,” and only once, in Isa. 22:21, by “government.” 
But all this does not do away with the fact that the word M>wx2 
does also designate such a commanding position as the major domo 
in general necessarily occupied and such as the major domo Shebna 
—who according to the context is here addressed—occupied in 
particular. It is certainly a fact that the same word in Gen. 1:16 
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and in Ps. 136:8f. expresses a merely secondary rule. It is still 
more important that Isa. 22:21@ did not select the word 7125722, 
which would have meant royal rule. (6) A pious and capable major 
domo might well become a “father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
to the house of Judah.” He could earn this title by impartial justice 
in his appointments for lower offices, and by wise benevolence toward 
the poor and oppressed, just like Job (29:11; cf. 31:18), and just as 
Joseph in a similar position is called a “father to Pharaoh” (Gen. 45: 
8). (c) It is very questionable if 0238 signified only the girdle 
of a priest, and therefore necessarily refers to the priestly function 
which the kings occasionally exercised. (d) Thus these three 
points contain no positive argument for any royal dignity of Eliakim. 
On the other hand, his designation as the son of Hilkiah (vs. 20), 
and the sentence, “And the key of the house of David will I lay upon 
his shoulder” (vs. 22), carry a far greater weight for the contrary 
argument. Thus, even if we should assume, with Professor Ful- 
lerton, that vss. 20-23 may be viewed by themselves, we should be 
unable to discover in them such significance as that the author of 
this section mearit to offer the royal dignity to Eliakim. 

3. It is a further important assertion of Professor Fullerton that 
22:15-18 are later in time than chaps. 36f. (pp. 632 f. and 637). 
He thinks that we are to conceive of Shebna as a man climbing from 
the inferior position of the scribe of the state (36:3 and 37:2) to the 
highest office in the land; or rather that Shebna, “the upstart and 
foreigner,” had pushed his way into the position of Eliakim (p. 633). 
He thinks that from this point of view the indignation of Isaiah, 
which found expression in 22:15-18, was quite natural. But, 
in the first place, Professor Fullerton’s expressions, “Isaiah’s hos- 
tility to Shebna,” and “the burning indignation of Isaiah expressed 
in our prophecy” (pp. 637 f.), are hyperbolical. In the second 
place, the threat against Shebna in 22:15-18 finds a sufficient expla- 
nation in the arrogance of Shebna, which is indicated in the double 
“here” (22:16a), and in other mistakes of Shebna which had mer- 
ited the appellation “thou shame of thy Lord’s house” (vs. 18)). If 
we thus find the cause for the prophetic condemnation in the encroach- 
ments of which Shebna had been guilty, we can stand by the text 
as the trustworthy basis for our judgment. If, on the other hand, 
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we propose to side with Professor Fullerton, how much do we have 
to add to the text 22:15-18! Perhaps the objection will be raised 
that, even if the occurrence in chaps. 36f. succeeded that of 22: 
15-18, we still have to insert at least one assumption, namely, that 
the divine threat was actually fulfilled, though perhaps only in 
modified form, just as in Jer. 18:7-10. But such an insertion would 
be quite natural, because it would have clear motives and would be 
indicated by the text itself. On the other hand, if we sanction the 
sequence proposed by Professor Fullerton and assume that 22: 
15-18 succeeds chaps. 36 f. in time, it can be inferred neither from 
chaps. 36 f. nor from 22:15-18 that Shebna actually did force out 
Eliakim. In that case the indications which are really perceptible 
in the text (the double “here” and “thou shame,” etc., vss. 16¢ 
and 186) fail to receive the weight which they deserve, and we drift 
into the realm of baseless conjecture. 

4. The final claim of Professor Fullerton is that 22:20-23 was the 
manifesto for a revolution by which Eliakim was to be raised to the 
throne against Manasseh (pp. 639 f.). But we were not able to 
concede (section 2 above) that the section quoted, even if viewed 
without regard to its present context, does contain the offer of the 
royal dignity to Eliakim. It is just as impossible to concede that 
this section can be inserted in the history of King Manasseh as the 
programme for an insurrection. We do not at all deny that a pro- 
phetic reaction against the anti-prophetic policy of this king would 
have been possible. Just as the prophet Elisha sent one of “the 
sons of the prophets” to annoint Jehu (II Kings 9:1), so a similar 
opposition movement might have been directed against Manasseh. 
But we do most decidedly doubt that such a movement of the 
prophets against Manasseh actually did take place. It is true that 
Manasseh “ shed innocent blood till he had filled Jerusalem from one 
end to another” (II Kings 21:16). But the guilt of the house of 
Ahab was certainly still greater. We must also consider the fact 
that revolutions were more frequent in the kingdom of Israel, and 
that the idea of dethroning the dynasty of David in Jerusalem was 
far more remote. A revolution would have overthrown the dynasty; 
for that Eliakim (Isa. 22:20) was a member of the Davidic dynasty 
is almost certainly excluded by the wording of vss. 22 f. Certainly, 
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when the writer of II Kings 21:16 mentioned the “innocent blood,” 
he had a good opportunity to speak of any reaction against the 
shedding of it. But while such a reaction is reported in the history 
of the house of Ahab, there is no mention of it in the history of Man- 
asseh. Consequently we have no right to regard a text which 
simply tells of a son of Hilkiah, on whose shoulders the key of the 
house of David was laid that he might open and close as master of 
the palace (see I Chron. 9:27), as the programme of a revolution 
against Manasseh. 

As I review the entire argument at the close of this critical dis- 
cussion, my final judgment can only be this: That the difficulties 
inherent in the present connection of the sentences in Isa. 22:15-18, 
20 ff., and 36:3, are not as great as those which are inherent in the 
interpretation which Professor Fullerton has advocated with so much 
vivacity and skill. 





CRITICAL NOTE 


THE HARVARD GOSPELS 


The cursive manuscript of the Greek gospels belonging to the library of 
Harvard University, and numbered 666 in Gregory’s catalogue and € 1293 
in von Soden’s, seems to have come from Albania. Gregory must have had 
it in his possession in 1888-89, for his name appears on fol. A, recto, of the 
prefatory quire, with the date “‘Leipzig, 4 December 1888,” while the 
description prefixed to the manuscript is headed ‘‘Evv. 666. Gregorii 2.” 
and is signed hy him under date of May 26, 1889, at Leipzig. The book 
plate of the Harvard University Library bears the words “‘Received 10 June 
1889.” Of earlier possessors the only hints are in the words dnuntpnov 
in a scrawling modern hand on the verso of fol. A, and cendiun Snuntpnov 
mvepntepas on next to the last paper fly-leaf at the back. 

The manuscript belongs to the twelfth century. It consists of 295 
leaves, arranged in 36 quires besides the prefatory one. The quires usually 
contain four double-leaves of parchment, but foll. 244 (John 3 :4-18), 251-53 
(John 5:12-6:7), and 259-87 (John 7:2-21:25) were anciently lost from the 
manuscript, and their places subsequently filled with paper leaves duly 
inscribed in a later hand with the missing portions. The parchment 
leaves measure 21.7 by 15. 2cm. and are inscribed in single columns with 
twenty-four lines to the column. The paper leaves 244, 251-53 have nine- 
teen lines to the column; 259-87 have twenty-five. The prefatory quire 
of five single leaves contains little save the list of chapter titles for Matthew 
and the portrait of that evangelist. Similar lists and portraits precede 
the other gospels.* 

In text the manuscript will be seen to approximate very closely to the 
Received Text. Where the first hand has departed from it, the hand of 
the corrector has often substituted its reading and brought the manuscript 
into still closer conformity with the dominant mediaeval text. Some 
pre-Syrian readings will be recognized indeed among the deviations from 
the Received Text noted below, but they appear in a curiously uneven pro- 

t Professor Gregory’s description prefixed to the manuscript runs thus: 

Evv 666. Gregorii 2. olim in Albania. 

saec. XII, 21. 7x15. 2, membr, foll. 295, col. 1 (14. 2x 

g), ll. 23, 24; litt mai rubr, max et orn color; membr 

med, atr fusc, disp et lin usit, litt infra lin; capp- 

t, capp, titl, sect a’—«f’ id Mt, (lect et subscr m ser sub fin Joh), 
pict: Evv; m ser suppl Ioh 3, 4-18; 5, 12-6, 7; 7, 2-21, 25 
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portion, now small, now large, to the Syrian readings. The collation is 
based upon Lloyd and Sanday’s reprint of Stephen’s edition of 1550. As to 
the abbreviations used, it should perhaps be stated that tr.=“ transpose so 
as to read.” 

The writer’s acknowledgments are due to Mr. C. E. Anderson and 
Dr. B. W. Robinson for help in collating Matthew and Luke. He has 
not, however, neglected to go over the whole manuscript himself, further 
to insure the accuracy of the collation. The kindness of the authorities 
of the Harvard University Library in forwarding the manuscript to 
Chicago for collation, must be especially acknowledged. 

The present study is part of the task, undertaken some years ago, of 
examining the Greek and oriental manuscripts of the New Testament 
that are in America, and exploring their text. ‘The Newberry and Haskell 
Gospels were first collated, and the Syracuse Gospels has been exhaust- 
ively studied hy Professor H. H. Severn. The Ethiopic Gospel of John 
in the Newberry Library has been examined, as has the Beirft Syriac 
Gospels in the library of Union Theological Seminary. It is proposed 
to add to these, studies of the remaining New Testament textual materials 


in this country, in order that they may contribute their part to New 
Testament criticism. 


Matt1:4 dpwaddp pro Awaba bis 6 corouava pro LYodo- 
pavra 24 6 om. ante locnd 

2:1 lepovoadypm pro ‘lepocdAvpa 5 ovTws pro ovtw 11 eldov 
pro ebpov 

3:6 morap@ add. post "lopddvy 8 Kxaprov afiov pro xaprois 
akiovs 11 Kal trupl om. 

4:10 Otricw pov add. post traye 18 6 ’Incoids om. 24 4 0m. ante 
axon; suppl. mg. 25 KorovOncav pro nxorovOncay man. prim.; 7 
suppl. mg. 

5:12 ovTws pro olTw 16 ovTwS pro ovTwW 19 ovTwS pro otTw 
20 tr. tpav 7 Sixaroctvn 22 eis THY yéevay TOD Tupds man. prim. in 
Hitura 25§70 pro r@' man. prim.; t@ corr. 27 Tois apyalous om. 28 
aurny pro avTns 32 av pro dav 44 Tois picovow, pro Tors pLcobvTas 
45 Tots add. ante ovpavois 47 plrous pro adedors 

6:7 PBarroroyncete pro Battoroynonte 18 ev TO havep@ om. 
19 Bpa@otis pro Bpa@ois 20 Siopiccovow pro Svopiccovew 21 éote 
pro éorat man. prim.; érra: corr. 23 cov om. post dpOarpds 24 pa- 
pova proMappwovg 27 mpocOjvar pro mpocbeivar 
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7:10 add. ante xal 12 odtws pro ottw 14 Tl prob 17 ob- 
Tws pro ottw 25 KatéBn corr. 27 KatéBn corr. 

8:5 avT®@ pro t@ Inood 8 Adyw pro Adyov 14 eivedOwy pro 
Mav 15 avrois man. prim.; avT®@ corr. man. prim. 24 tro man. 
prim. in litura 25 avrod om. post waOntal 

Q:I TOOm. 5 cov proca 6 é&xn pro éxe man. prim.; eye corr. 
13 €deov pro Edeos corr.; Exavov man. prim. | GAA pro GdX’ 16 Se 
om. post ovdels 17 auddrepor pro auddrepa 18 els add. post apywv 
24 Td man. prim. in litura 27 vids pro vie 33 “Ort om. 35 ev TO 
Aa@ om. 36 éoxvrApévor pro éxrervpévor 

10:8 vexpods éyelpere om. 9 xtlonobe proxtnoncbe 10 paBdous 
pro paBdSov 11 KaKei corr.; man. prim. Kann 14 éxrewdtate pro 
éxtwwdgate 16 ylvecBe corr.; man. prim. ylverBa | doel pro as oi 
19 AaAnoeTEe pro ANaAnonTE 25 olKEvaxods pro oixiaKO’s 26 6 OK 

. Kputrrov om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. 27 axovoete pro axovere 
man. prim.; corr. nxovcate 28 hoBeiabe pro poBnOire | atroxrevdvTwy 
pro amoxrevdvrev | tiv add. ante yuyxiv? | To add. ante cHpa* 31 
TOAAGY man. prim.; corr. TWOAX® 36 oiKeraxol pro oixvaxol 39 arro- 
A€on pro atroréoe man. prim.; atroreoet corr. 

11:8 Bacirelwy pro Baciréwv 16 adios pro madapios | ayo- 
p& pro ayopais 17 nidlcapev man. prim.; nidnoaper corr. 21 ywpa- 
iv pro Xopalv | BnOcaidd pro BnOcaiday 

12:3 énoods add. ante elmev 6 peitov pro pelfov 11 wéon pro 
éumécn 13 TO eEnpaupevny Exyovts tHv xeipa add. post avOparrm 
21 év om. 27 éxBadovor pro éxBddrovor 28 ey om. 32 édv pro 
dv* | 7@ viv pro robrw Te 35 THS Kapdias om. | Ta om. 42 GOdo- 
pavos pro Lodopavros bis 

13:3 omeipar pro omelpev 14 ém” om. 27 Ta om. 28 cuvAAE 
Eopev pro curdrA€Ewpev 30 THOM. 33 évéxpuier man. prim.; Expuyrev 
corr. 37 éott pro éotiv man. prim.; éoriv corr. 39 % add. ante ovvré- 
eta 40 Kalerat proxataxalera 54 exmrAnocerOa pro exrrdrnrrecOar 

14:14 avrtois pro avtois 19 Kal? om. 34 yhv om. | yevnoapér 
pro Tevvncapér 

15:4 @ovom. 14 €umecovvta pro TecobvTat 25 mpocexivnoev 
pro mpocexiver 26 éott corr. 32 vijoTtis pro vores 

16:3 ouviere pro SivacBe 17 6 add. ante "Inaois 20 "Incois om. 

17:2 éyévovto pro éyévero 4 wwe pro Macon 6 adrav eorr.; 
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avrov man. prim. 9 é« pro amd 14 Yyovvmeray corr.; man. prim. 
yavuTretav | avrov pro a’T@ post yovym@era@v 20 Eynrte corr.; man. 
prim. éxete 25 eioidOov pro ciohdOev 27 avaBaivovra pro avaBdvra 

18:4 Tamevoce pro taTevooy 6 eis pro ém 11 Sntioat Kal 
add. ante c@oat 12, 13 évevnxovtaevvda bis 14 pov pro twav 15 
Gudptn pro duaption 19 Gui add. post mdduv | airnowvras corr.; 
man. prim. aitnoovrat 26 mpocextver corr.; man. prim. mpocexvvn ? 
28 ef te prod Tt 29 wdvTa om. 31 éavTa@y pro a’Tay 35 ovTwS 
pro otTw 

19:3 Of om. 5 avrov add. post matépa 8 obtws pro ovTrw 9g « 
om. | yaunoe pro yaunon 12 avrav add. post pntpds | ovTws pro 
ovTm 19 éaurdv pro ceavtdv 25 oddpa re- man. prim. in litura 
28 xaOnoecbe pro xabicerbe 

20:2 Kal cuudwrvncas pro cuudwvncas Sé 3 Tv om. 4 Kal 
éxelvos pro xaxelvors 5 évvatny man. prim.; évdrny corr. 11 8é corr. 
17 «al add. ante nal? man. prim. ex errore; del. corr. 18 twapadwOn- 
cetat pro mapadoOncerat 21 cov add. post evwvipwy 22 f pro Kal 
25 avrois pro avrovs 26 éota: pro Eotw 33 Ayovewy corr.; man. 
prim. Xéyou? 

21:1 PBnOcdhayn pro BnOpayh 3 amoordrArXa pro atootenet 
5 Kal om. post mpais 7 Ta iudria.... émdvw ab’Trav om. man. 
prim.; suppl. corr. 14 t. ywrol Kal Tuprol 33 Tis om. 

22:7 Kal add. ante axovcas | 5é om. | éxeivos add. post Bacideds 
9 éav pro dv 13 Aéyer pro elrev | tr. yxeipas al mddas 23 of om. 
30 yap om.; suppl. man. prim. 31 ‘piv pro bpiv man. prim.; ipiv 
corr. 37 &pn pro elmev | Tp"? om. 39 abrn pro arn; man. prim. 
avrh? | éautdév pro ceavtév 40 Kpéupavtat pro epéuavtas man. prim.; 
kpéwavrat corr. 46 ndvvato pro édivato 

23:3 éav pro dv 15 wore pro wore 18 av pro dav 21 év 
avTa pro avrov 25 abdixlas pro axpacias 26 avrod pro aitay 30 
nueOa pro tpev™ man. prim.; Tuev corr. 32 hua@v pro tuav 36 or 
add. ante nea | tr. wdvta tadta 37 aroxtévvovca pro aroxteivovca 

24:2 tr. tav’ra mdvra | pi? om. 6 wedrjoerar(?) pro MedAroere 
man. prim.; péednoere corr. 15 éoT@s pro éoTos (corr.? éaTos man. 
prim.?) 17 kataBdrw pro xataBaweérw | ta pro te 18 dmicw om. 
20 év om. 31 Kal add. ante dwvis 33 ovTws pro ottw man. prim.; 
ovT@ corr. 36 THS* om. 43 éxelvw pro éxeivo man. prim.; éxeivo corr. 
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25:3 auT@v pro éavr@v' g ov mu pro ox 30 éxBadrere pro 
éxBddreTe 32 cuvayOncovra pro cuvvaxOncera 44 aiT@ om. 


26:4 tr. dékw Kpatnowor 11 tr. Tods Trwyols yap TdvToTe 15 
kal éy® pro kayo 17 éroidoopev pro érormdowpev 23 TpLBdIw 
pro tpuBrim 26 evyapiotnoas proevroyjcas 31 SiacKxopmicOncor- 
tat pro SvacxopriaOncerar 33 Kal om. | 5é add. post éy® 35 amap- 
vicwpat pro arapyncopat | Se add. post spolws 36 mpocevEoua: pro 
mpocevEwpar man. prim.; mpocevEwmpar corr. 38 6 "Inoods add. post 
avrois 48 dav pro dv 52 amo0avotra pro arododvTa 54 ovTws 
pro obtw =59 tr. Oavat@owow aitov 70 av’réy add. post gumpocbev 
qi avrois pro trois 74 xataQeuaritew pro xatavabepativey 75 
TOU? om. 

27:7 «is tadny trois Edvors om. 20 aithcovra pro aitnowvrat 
man. prim.? aitnowvrat corr. 35 Bddovtes pro Bdddovtes | iva wrn- 
pwOn ... . EBadov KdrApov om. 41 Kai papicalwy add. post mpeo Bu- 
tépwv 42 én’ add. ante ait@ 44 a’rdv pro a’t@? 45 évvdtns pro 
évarns man. prim.; évdrns corr. 46 évvdrny pro évadrny man. prim.; 
évdrnv corr. | Mpa pro rapa 54 yuvdpeva pro yevdueva 61 éxei om. 
65 Se om. 

28:9 Oom. 19 ovv om. 

Mark 1:2 ‘ois om. 5 é£eropevovto pro é€etropevero 6 6 add. 
ante "lwdvyns 13 éxei add. ante werd 14 6 om. 16 Tov Tipwvos 
add. post avrod 22 ékerdnrrovro pro ekemAnjcocovro 24 av pro col 
27 éavrovs pro avrois 31 avT@ pro avrois 35 6 inaots add. post 
anrnrOev 37 tr. ce Enrovor 38 Kal éxel pro Kaxei 44 MpocédveyKe 
man. prim.; mpooéveyxat corr. 

2:1 tr. eiondOe wad 7 ovtws pro cttw 8 avroi add. post 
otrws 9 cov pro co 14 revi pro Aeviv 26 Tov? om. | odow pro 
ovat 

3:5 mwopwce pro mwpaice 7 HKoOdAOVOnceEY pro jKodovOncay 11 
€Oewper corr.; man. prim. éBewpn? | ir. pavepov airov 27 ovdels Siva- 
Tat pro ov Sivata: ovdels | Siaprdon pro Siaprdca 32 Kat ai aderApai 
cov add. ante &w 

4:2 avrovs pro avrois 4 Tod ovpavod om. 8 év pro’vter 9g Kal 
corr. | abrois om. 12 aKxovovor man. prim.; axovwor corr. 16 o7e- 
popevor man. prim.? omepdpevor corr. 18 obtol eiow? om. 20 év 
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pro &v ter 27 Bractdve pro Bractdvy 30 dwoudcoper pro ouow- 
TwWpEV 31 KOKKOV pro KOKK@ 40 OUTS pro OUTw 

5:2 vmnvtncey pro amivrncey 3 pvHpace pro pynpelors | édv- 
vato pro ndvvato 8 axdOaptov corr. 11 T@ Spe prota dpyn 15 ipa- 
tTucpévov Kal om. 16 Sinynoavro S€ pro cal Sinyjoavto 19 temotnKe 
pro érroince 26 avris pro éavtis 40 wadvtas pro Gravtas 

6:2 drt om. | ylvovra: corr. 13 e&éBadov pro éEéBadrov 15 Se 
om. | hom. 16 60m. 17 TH Om. 19 HOedev corr.? 20 aKxovwv pro 
axovcas 27 omexovNdTopa pro oTreKoVAdTwpa 29 THOM. 31 EevKai- 
pour pro nixalpovy 32 amndOev pro ammrOov 33 of Gyro. om. 34 
avrois pro avtovs 37 ayopdcopev pro ayopdaowuyer | tr. Snvaplwv da- 
Kociwy 39 avaxdivat corr. 44 woel om. 51 TEpicov man. prim.; 
mepiocov corr. 52 tr. a’tav 7) Kapdla 56 éav pro av* 

7:2 Gptov pro aprovs 17 Kal om. 18 ovTws pro otTw 19 yo- 
pet pro éxrropeveras 21 Bracdnula pro Bracdnula 24 TH om. 
26 1) 0m. man. prim.; suppl. corr. | cvpahowixicoa pro Zupopoiucca | 
éxBarn pro éeBddrdrXy 32 moyyiAddov pro poyiAddov 33 émdaBe- 
pevos pro arronaBdpevos 35 €AGAn man. prim.; éddnet corr. 

8:1 mapmdXov pro mapmdAdov 2 Hucpar pro Hucpas 7 Tapa- 
Ojvae pro mapabeivas 13 Tot om. 24 woel Sévdpa pro brn ws Sévdpa 
6p@ 25 avéBrewe pro évéBrewe 26 Tov om. 28 elrrov pro atrexpl- 
O@ncav 31 Tay add. ante apxiepéwr | Trav add. ante ypaypatéwy 35 
tr. éavrod Wuyny pro Wuyi avtov? 38 éav pro av 

9:2 Tovs om. 3 éyévovto pro éyévero | xvadeds pro yvadels 6 
AaAnoe pro AaAnoTH 7 Aéyouca om. 15 eEeOauPnOncay pro éfe- 
OapBnOn 16 Enteire pro ovgnteire 20 qveyKa man. prim.; jnveyxav 
corr. 22 Kal eis pro eis TO 25 6 add. ante Syhos 31 eyepOnoerar 
man. prim., pro avaorThncerat; corr. avaotnoeTar 32 tr. émrepwrncar 
avrév 40 jpav pro tpav bis 42 édv pro dv | avrou man. prim. pro 
avT@; corr. avT® 45 Exxowov pro amdxoyov 48 oBévyuvvtas man. 
prim.? oBévwrat corr. 50 apticetat pro apricete 

10:1 fr. eis Ta Spa Epyerar | Sid trod om. 2 of om. 17 Kal 
Spayav pro mpocdpayav 21 Tos om. 24 TOISs om. 27 TH OM. 
28 Kxal* om. man. prim., suppl. corr. rec. 29 5€ om. man. prim.; suppl. 
corr. rec. | Evexev add. ante rod ~31 oi om. 32 abrois pro avtois 34 
éurrrv-ovow man. prim. pro éumai€ovowy, corr. éumalEovow 38 troveiv 
pro mueiv | moTHpiov corr. 40 pov? om. 43 ovTws pro ovTw | ir. 
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ipav Sidxovos 44 éav pro dv 49 avT@ man. prim. pro avrov; corr. 
avrov 51 oo corr. | paBouvi pro paBBovi 52 nKxorovOnce pro jKo- 
dove 

11:3 amooréAXer pro arootenei 5 éEcTw@TwY man. prim. pro éotn- 
KOT@V; corr. rec. EoTHKOTWY 13 GUKWY corr. 15 KoAUBLoTaY pro 
KodduBioTav 18 aroddcwow pro amodécovow 19 € | £eropevero 
man. prim.; é€erropeveto corr. 20 éEnpayévny pro éEnpaypévny 22 6 
add. ante "Incots 23 micteica pro mateion 29 Kal éyw pro Kayo 
32 eltropev pro éav eitrwpev 

12:5 Sépovres man. prim.; Salpovres corr. | amoxrévovtes pro 
aroxteivovtes 14 avOparrou pro avOpa@rwv 23 otvom. 25 éxyapulo- 
Kovtat pro yauioxovrat 26 Tov pro Tis 27 Oeds add. ante vexpav 
28 mavrwv man. prim. pro Tacav; Taca@y corr. 29 WdavTwy man. prim. 
pro wacav; Tacéy corr. 32 eds om. 35 Tov add. ante AaBid 36 ir. 
elare Aa(Bi)5 | r@* om. | rH? om. | Aéyer pro elev? 43 Badddvrwv 
pro Badsévrev 

13:8 apy pro apyal 11 AaAHoNTE man. prim.; corr. NadXnoeTE 
14 éoT@s pro doris 21 Kal om. | mioteveTe pro mictevonte 25 Ir. 
mecouvtat €x Tov ovpavod pro Tov ovpavod Ecovra éxmlmrovres 32 
THs? om. | rp add. ante oipavp 

14:6 év éuol pro eis éué 8 Exyev pro elyev g édv pro dv 12 
érodoopev pro éropdowpev 15 averyewv pro avaryeov | Eropov om. 
23 TOOM. 24 TO? Om. 25 ‘yevnmaTos pro yevynpaTos 27 év euol év 
7 vucti TavTy om. 30 ov add. ante onjpepovy 31 amapynowpat corr. 
rec. pro amapyncopa, 32 mpocev’Eoua: pro mpocevEwpar 33 Tov? 
om. | Tov3 om. 34 déyew pro Aéyee 35 Kal add. ex errore ante mpo- 
eOav | man. prim. mpocedOav; mpoedOav corr. 41 TO? om. 45 a’Ta 
add. post Aéyee 51 HKorovOncev pro jnKodovGe 60 Td om. 62 tr. 
x SeEvav KaOnpevoy 63 Ett om. 65 EBadov pro EBadrov 68 éffrev 
man prim., corr. €EjdOev 71 uvivar pro dpview 72 Td phya 8 pro 
Tod phuatos ob 

15:17 mepiriOdacw; tepe in litura. 18 6 Bacired’s pro Bacired 
22 yoryoOay pro Toryo0G 23 edidour corr.; man. prim. ébndovv 24 
SiapepiCovrar pro Siveuéprlov | «al add. ante BdddXovres man. prim.; del. 
corr. 26 yeypaypévn pro émuyeypappévn 31 5€ om. 33 evans pro 
éwdrns 34 evdrn pro éwvdty | Apa pro rAappa 39 ovTws pro oiTw 
40 Kal? om. 42 mpos odBBarov man. prim., corr. mpordBBarov 

16:1 9 Tovom. 8 taxvom. 18 Brady pro Brave 
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Luke 1:9 O00 pro xupiov 0 tr. Hv TOU Aaod 15 TOU om. ante 
Kupifov 25 obtws pro orm 34 mou add. post ora 36 ynpe pro 
ynpa 44 écxiprnce pro écxiprncer | tr. ro Bpépos ev ayaddaoce 
59 auTo om. post éxddovv 

2:9 avtois corr. 10 poBeicBar man. prim.; poBeicbe corr. 12 
Ty om. 15 eis add. ante BnOreéu 20 tréotpeyav pro éréotpeay | 
ot troweéves corr. 21 ai add. ante jpépas | avrdév provrd madiov 25 
tr. Tw Gyvov 37 Huépa pro huépavy 39 éavTa@y pro avrav 

3:1 Gurus pro’ ABirnvis 2 emi apxrepéws pro én’ apyvepéwv | 
Tod om. 19 didtrov om. 22 Kai* corr. 27 twvav pro’lwavva 33 
Gpwaddu pro ’Apwada8 | Tov iwpdp add. post "Apa 35 sepovy 
pro Zapovy 

4:4 60m. 7 €uov pro pov | waca pro mdvra 8 yapom. g 6 
om. 11 tt om. 18 elvexev pro evexer | evayyedXlcacba pro evaryye- 
riecOar 19 amooreinat corr. 26 ei man. prim.; eis corr. | odpepOa 
proXdperta 29 THs? om. 31 avTos Om. 35 TO om. 38 1% OM. 
42 émrefnrovy pro éCnrovy 43 Tais om. 

5:1 ‘yevnoapér pro Tevvncapér 6 tr. rAHO0s ixOvwv 8 ydvacww 
pro ydvac | Tod om. 19 dia om. | trolas man. prim.; mas corr. 29 
60m. 36 ériBdAnpua? om. 37 Ir. 6 olvos 6 véos 

6:7 avrovom. 9g droxrteivat pro arodéoar 10 elev pro elre | 
aite pro te avOpwry | obras pro otbrw 18 ard pro ims 21 pakd- 
por of Trewavres viv, Sti yopracOncecOe om. | yedXdoetar man. prim.; 
yedXdoere corr. 22 Evexev pro Evexa 23 yapnte pro yalpete 25 
mevOnoeras man. prim.; mevOncere corr. | kNavceTat man. prim.; Kdav- 
ete corr. 26 vpiv om. | mdvres om. 28 wal om. 33 ayaborojte 
corr. 34 OL om. 35 Tov om. 37 Kal™ om. 

7:2 Gmedre pro muerAre 7 GAN’ pro adda 12 Wom. 14 Bacta- 
cavtes pro Baordlovres 16 mavras pro Gwavras 21 TO om. ante 
Brérev 22 ere pro eidere 24 Tois Sydow pro mpds Tors Sydous 
31 ele 5é 6 Kvpios om. 34 Aéyer man. prim.; dNéyeTe corr. | tr. Hlros 
Tehovav 37 Kal add. ante érvyvotca 45 eiondOev pro cian rOov 

8:3 avrois pro ait@ 8 eis pro éml 15 TaidTa Aéywr epove oO 
éxyov Gra axovew, axovérw add. post iropovg 18 édv pro av bis | 
éyn? corr.; man. prim. éyer 29 Tapyyyede pro mapnyyedre 31 
mapexddovv pro mwapexdde 34 amredOdvtes om. 40 tnredéEato pro 
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amedéEato 43 iatpois pro eis iatpods 51 éAOwv pro eicedOav | ir. 
iwdvynv Kal idxwBov 55 tméotpewe pro éméatpee 

9:1 paOntas avtod om. 4 Hv corr. 5 éav prodv g dom. 10 
BnOcaiddv pro BnOcaidd 13 tr. ixOves Sv0 | ayopdcoper pro ayopd- 
cwpev | ToUTov om. 15 ovTws pro oiTw 20 6 om. 21 Tapnyyede 
pro wapyyyerke 23 Kal? nydpav om. 24 éav pro dv 27 éoTwTwv 
pro éatnkdrwy | yevowvrat pro yevoovra: 28 Tov om. 33 ele pro 
elev | 6 om. | tr. wlav pwoei 36.6 om. 38 émiBreyar pro éi- 
Breyov 41 ir. Tov vidv cov dde 49 TA OM. 52 avTov man. prim.; 
éavrod corr. 54 5é corr. | elropev pro elrwmpev 55 wal elrev.... 
G@drAa cHoa om. 58 Krlvn man. prim.; Krive corr. 62 tr. 6 inaods 
™Mpos avTov 

10:2 é«Bddrn pro éxBddrAn 6 pév om. | éravaxduye pro ava- 
Kaper 8 8 om. 12 8 om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. 13 BnOcaidav 
pro BnOcaidd 20 wadrov om. 22 tr. wor mapeddOn 27 éavTdv pro 
ceavtéy 32 avtimapnArAGe pro avtimaphrOev 36 tr. mrAnoiov Soxei 
cot 39 TAY Adywv pro Tov Adyov 

11:4 GAA... . Wovnpov om. 5 wopeverar man. prim.; tropev- 
cerat corr. 6 mov om. g avorxOncetar pro avouynoerar 11 4 pro 
ei 13 t. Sdpata ayaba 16 Kal arroxpiOels clare ras Sivatat cata- 
vas catavav éxBadrew add. post Saiudua 17 pepiobeioa pro dia- 
pepiOeioa = 24 etpicxwv man. prim.; eipioxov corr. 32 vivevt man. 
prim.; viveviras corr. 33 KpuTTi pro kpurov | pais pro péyyos 39 
Upav om. 42 viv om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. 44 oi? om. 51 &BerX 
corr. 54 Kal om. 

12:4 @mroxTevvovTrwy pro aTroKxTewdvTwY 7 TOAA@Y man. prim.; 
TOAAW corr. 20 appov pro” Adpwv 21 Taira Aéywv épawve o Eywv 
Ora axove, axovérw add. post wAovtav 22 évdvcec0e pro évdvancbe 
28 tov add. post xéprov | audiévvvow man. prim.; apduévvver corr. 
38 obrws pro ottw 54 oTws pro otrw 58 Barn pro BadrAn 

13:6 tr. ntav xaprrov 8 Kémpia pro Kompiavy 14 TO pro TO" 
man. prim.; t® corr. | OeparrevecOar pro OeparevecOe man. prim.; 
OeparrevecOe mg. 20 Kal om. 21 évéxpuey man. prim.; Expuvev 
corr. 29 ard? om. 34 amoxrévovca pro amoxteivovca 35 apunv 
om. | tr. Xéyo Se | HEE pro Hey 

14:5 vids pro dvos g TovTO man. prim.; TovTw corr. 10 avd- 
mecat pro avaTrecov 11 Kal o TaTreway éavTov inpwOnoerar om. 15 
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dpistov pro dptov 24 wou om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. | jwoddol ydp 
eiou KANTO, OALyou Se exrextol add. post Sefrvov 26 avrod pro éav- 
Tov 28 6 add. ante Oédwv | oixodopeiv man. prim.; rubr. mg. oixo- 
Sopjoat | Samdvoiw(?) man. prim.; Samdynv corr. 32 tr. méppw avrod 

15:4 é€vevnkovraevvéa pro évvevnxovraevvéa 5 avTow pro éavTov 
7 obrws pro obtw | évevnxovraevvéa pro évvernxovraevvéa | dixalous 
pro Sixalows 10 obtws pro ovTw 26 avTod om. 

16:1 Kal™ om. 9 éxrelmrnte pro éxrlrnte 25 Ode pro bbe 26 
EvOev pro évtedbev | Sivavrar pro Sivwvra 

17:4 émlaé om. 6 éyere man. prim. pro eixete; elyete corr. 7 
éxwv om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. 9 avT@ om. 10 ovTws pro oTw | tr. 
aypeior SovrA0L §=22 emiOupnoerar man. prim.; émiOupnoere corr. man. 
prim. 24 kal om. 26 Tod™ om. | Kal? om. 34 6* om. 35 Sv0 écovras 
év TO aypa 6 els trapadnpOncerar Kal 6 Erepos apeOncetar add. post 
apeOnoeras 

18:1 avrods add. post mpoce’yerOar g Kalt om. 14 yap add. 
post} 15 avrov man. prim.; adtav corr. 18 adpywv om. 28 6 om. 
36 Tavra pro TovTO 

19:4 @uKopopéay pro acuKopywpalay | di” om. 7 ‘Waves pro 
Gravtes 8 pot pro wou | éovxoddvtica pro éovcopdvtnca 15 Kal? 
om. 23 THY om. 29 BnOchayn pro BnOdayn 48 roincovow pro 
ToLnowow 

20:1 lepeis pro apyepeis 5 ody om. 9g TIS om. 10, 11 Selpaytes 
man. prim.; Snpaytes corr. bis 13 Kvpios corr. 19 Tov Nady OM. 27 
tr. wh elvas avdoracw 28 éxywv .. . . amoOdvy om. | éEavacrnce 
man. prim.; éEavacrnon corr. 30 édaBev o Sevrepos.corr. man. prim. 
31 @oavras add. ante @oavtws; del. corr. 32 S& om. 33 yiverac 
‘yuvn corr. 

21:2 tr. twa Kal 4 &Badrev man. prim; Bade corr. | tara 
Adyou paver 6 ywv Sta axovev, axovérw add. post EBare 6 riBov 
pro 0m 16 tr. cvyyevav kal didrov Kal adeXpav 18 aradnTaL 
pro amddnrat man. prim.; amddntat corr. 21 év? corr. | Kal? om. 30 
Brérovres . . . . Ste HSn om. 34 BapnOdcw pro BapyvOacw | aidu- 
Sims pro aidvidios man. prim.; aidvidis corr. 36 tTadra om. 

22:4 Tos? om. g éroupdoouey pro érormdowpev 12 averyewv 
pro avaryeov 30 év TH Bacireia pov om. | xablcecbe pro xabioncbe 
31 owwdoas corr. 32 éxdelmrn man. prim.; corr. ékdlrn 34 povion 
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(corr.?) pro pwvice 36 Twrrjoe pro rwrnodTw | ayopdce pro ayo- 
pacatw 45 avTod om. 47 avTous pro avTay | TovTo yap onpeiov 
Sedaxer adrois: bv av girnow adds éotiv add. post adrdv 55 ovyxab- 
nodvrwv man. prim. pro cvyxabioadvrav; cvyxabidytwyr corr. 60 6? 
om. 63 Salpovres (corr.?) pro dépovres 66 Te om. | aitav pro éavTav 

23:1 jyayov pro nyayev 11 eEovdevnoas pro éEovPevnoas 12 
Kal add. ante pido. 25 avrois om. 26 Tov' om. 29 ai add. ante 
Kotdla 44 évatns pro évvdrns corr.; man. prim. évvdtns 54 Kal? 
om. 55 Kal™ om. 

24:1 ‘yuvaixes add. post jAOov 4 tr. dvdpes SU0 18 ev* om. 24 
oUTws pro ovTw 31 avTay pro aiTtév 36 Kal add, ante a’ros 39 
mvevpa corr. 42 méedocelov pro pedooiou 


John 1:28 PnOavia man. prim. pro BnOaBapa; mg. man. rec. 
yp(ade) BnOaBapa 29 6 Iwdvvns om. 30 aitds pro obtés 39 AE 
ere man. prim. pro déyerat, corr. AéyeTar 40 obdv add. post HAOov | Se 
om. 42 peclav pro Mecoiay | 6 om. 43 Sé om. man. prim.; suppl. 
corr. rec. 44 6’ Inaods om. | 6 ingots add. post ait@ 49 6 om. 

2:17 Katapdyeral proxatépayé 19 dom. 22 édeye pro éreyer | 
avrois om. 23 Tois add. ante ‘lepocodvpos 

3:3 Oom. | fol. 244 perg. amis. 3:4 eiced[Oeiv . . . . 3:18 viod] 
tod Oeod; suppl. chart. 10 6* om. 16 obTws pro oitw| 23 carry 
pro Zarelw 28 worom. 36 tiv add. ante Swnv? 

4:3 a@mnrOev pro amnrOe | maddy om. 8 arrednrvOacw pro 
amreknrvOecav 10 man. prim. ndns; ndes corr. 13 6 om. 15 man. 
prim. Epyopuat, corr. Epywpar 20 tr. TH Spee TovTw 25 peolas 
pro Mecoias | oty add. post brav 31 avdrod add. post wabnrai 35 
Tetpadunvds pro Tetpadunvov 42 éott pro éotw? 46 6 “Incois om. 
47 Euedre pro juedre 

5:1 add. ante éoprn 7 Barn pro BaddAy [foll. 251-253 perg. 
amis.; 5:12 cou[apov? ... . 6:7 av|r@ suppl. chart. 19 Bdrére pro 
Bréry corr.? 35 ayadNabjvar pro ayadrdacOivar 36 TANPwCw 
pro Teheow 44 avOpwreav pro addAndwv 46 pwooe pro Moon 

6:2 KorovOn pro jorovOe 3 tr. éxdOnto éxei| 15 avexmpnoe 
pro aveyxwpnoev | wddwv om. 19 ‘yevduevov pro ywépevoy 23 inaod 
pro Kupiov 24 Kxait om. 29 6 om. 39 ev om. 45 TOU" om. 55 
arnOns pro arnOds bis 58 Enoe pro Encerar 62 Oewpeire pro 
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Oewpnte 69 wpeis pro nueis 70 6’ Inoois om. 71 Emedrev pro 
npedrev 

7:1 tr. of iovdaior adrov [7:2 éyyds [%)—jin. foll. rel. perg. amis., 
chart. suppl. 15 oiovdaior pro *lovdaio. 16 ovv add. post amexplOn 
21 00m. 25 lepocoduuntav pro ‘lepocodkvumitay 27 épyete man. 
prim. pro épxntar; corr. pynte 29 Sé om. | Kaxivos pro Kaxeivos 
30 €AnAVOn pro édnrvOer 31 un pro watt | ToUTwY corr. 32 ov 
add. post jxoveav | tr. imnpéras of papicaion Kal of apyrepeis 33 
avrois om. 34 Snteite man. prim. pro Enrnoere; Snreloete corr. 36 
Enreite té man. prim. pro Zntnoere; Cnteloeré corr. 39 G0m. 40 TOU- 
tov add. post Adyov 41 adnOds add. post éorw | Sé om. 53 amHrOov 
pro érropevOn | Exaaros om. suppl. corr. mg. 

8:1 Kalo inaous pro ’Inaois 5¢ 2 Babéws add. post maduv; rubr. 
Ba@éos | 7Oev 6 incois pro mapeyévero 3 mpds avrov om. | éri pro 
év 4 elarov pro Néyovow | tavTnv edpopev érravtodwpw poryevopevny 
pro airn ... woryevouevn 5 Hudv add. post véuwm | wwvons pro 
Moos | juiv om. | uOdfew pro uOoBoreicBar | rept avrijs add. post 
reyes 6 Katnyoplav Kar’ pro katnyopeiv | ux) mpoorroodpevos add. 
post ynv 7 érepwravres pro épwravres | avaBrdpas pro avaxinpas | 
elev pro ele | avtois pro mpos avtovs | Tov om. | ir. Baddérw én’ 
avtnvy 9 Kal id Tis cuvedjcews eXeyydpuevor om., loc. tamen his 
verbis relicto | tr. 6 incods pdvos | odca pro éotdaa 10 eldev aitny 
wai pro kal . . . yuvaieds | elzre pro elev | airy om. | yivar pro 4 
yur | éxeivor om. 11 ard Tov viv add. ante wnxért 12 tr. éXddAnoev 
avrois | mepirration pro mepiratnce 14 Oa pro HrOovr | ipeis... 
trrdyo om. 19 62 om. 20 €AnrvOn pro édnrAvOa 26 AAA® fro Aéyw 
36 €revOepdoe pro éhevOepdan | yevjcerOe pro écecOe 44 Tov add. 
ante matpos* | Nadel pro AaAQ 52 yevonTar pro yevoeTar 53 ov? 
om. 58 ovv add. post elmev 59 SteAOwy om. 

9:3 6 om. 8 ovby’ pro oy | mpocaitay corr. g &é add. post 
"Exeivos 11 xodvpB7yOpa pro xohvpByOpav 15 éréOnné pro éréOn- 
nev | tr. wou éml tois dpBarpors | kat Brérw om. 16 éotw éx pro 
gor. mapa | onueia om. 20 Sé add. post amexplOncav 21 éavrod 
pro avrod 22 dea pro 7dn 27 tr. paOntal avrod | yevécbe pro 
yevésOar 28 otv om. 29 pwoe pro Macon 31 dpaptwrgov pro 
dpaptwrav 35 “Heovcer . . . &w om. | 6 inaods add. post abrov 

10:1 obros pro éxeivos 4 éxBddXrn pro éxBddyn 8 mpd euod om. 
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13 méArE pro perder 16 aKovowor man. prim. pro aKkovcovet; mg. 
axovcove: 18 Ova pro Oeivac 22 Tos om. 23 GorO"a@vos pro 
Loroua@vros 29 éotw pro éoti 39 tr. avTov mddw 40 mpdrepov 
pro mparov; mg. yp(ade) mpar(or) 

11:7 avrod add. post waOntais 9 6 om. 9-10 pas... bm Td 
om. man. prim., suppl. mg. 15 elunv pro nunv | GAA pro aA’ 19 
CAnrvOnoav pro édnrvOecav 20 6 om. 22 Kai om. | aithoe pro 
aitnon 30 €dAnAVOn pro éAnAVOEL 31 pwvwa pro pynpeiov 32 Ir. 
avtov eis Tols wddas 33 KAalovoayv om. 48 oTws pro oUTwW 51 6 
om. 55 Tept pro mpo 57 Kal™ om. 

12:2 ov add. ante ait@? 3 Baputiwov pro modvtivov; mg. 
modutiu(ov) 6 wept Tav mrwyav om. | Euedrev pro Euedev 7 avTd 
corr. 13 amdvrnow pro imdytnow | 6? om. 15 oot add. post épyeral 
16 60m. 25 amoXdon pro atmorddoe 26 Svaxovel pro Siaxovy bis 30 
6 om. | ir. dwvn airy 33 Euedrev (corr.?) projpedrev 40 Sidvorav 
pro xapdiav 41 ide pro elde 45 Kalo... mweom. 

13:3 82 add. post eid@s 8 6 add. ante. Tlérpos 9g pov om. 12 TaV 
pabnrav pro avtav 18 yap add. post éym 25 ovTws add. post éxeivos 
29 eda@xouv pro éddxovv 32 avT®@ pro éavt@ 34 Sidwpo pro dibom 
35 exere pro éynte; mg. Exnte 36 éyw add. ante imdyw 37 6 om. 
38 my pro wip | derjon pro device 

14:2 t. modal poval | tr. ipiv térov 3 Kal dav... . Tdrov 
om. 12 81 add. ante 6 motedwr | pelfwva pro pelfova 15 pov pro 
Tas éuas 16 Soon pro Seca 22 Kal add. ante ti 23 6* om. 27 
tapacécOw pro tapacoécOw 30 TovTOV om. 31 ovTwS pro oiTH 

15:2 ¢épwv pro pépov' 6 Tis pel add. ante tis, ex errore | To add. 
ante wip 7 aitnoacbe pro aitncecOe 9 Huas pro twas 16 pelyn 
pro pévy 

16:3 tpivom. 7 éyw add. ante uh 8 Kal om. post duaprias 15 
yap add. post mavra | XapBdver pro drrpyerar 16 éy@ om. 20 apny? 
om. 27 TwemooTevKate pro wemiaTevKaTE 33 ExeTe pro éynte | ev TO 
Koop OrApw éyete om.; év TH Kdcpw ToUTW Oripiy ExeTe suppl. mg. 

17:2 Sadca pro Sac0n 7 eyvwoay pro éyvwxay g eiow man. 
prim. pro eiot; corr. eiot 12 eipl pro ei pH 20 MoTEvdvTwY pro 
mustevodvT@Y 21 va proiva'; cap. om. rubr. 23 ywwoKe pro yweoKky 
24 dédwxas pro édaxas 

18:8 Gum. 15 HKOOVON pro nKordovOa 16 eioTHKN pro cioTHKE 
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| rv Ovpav (Ovpa?) pro ty Ovpa 17 % pro el 18 eiotnKnoay pro 
eiatnxecav 24 Salpes pro dépeas 25 ody add. post npyncato 28 
Gryover pro dyouow | obv om. | qv Se . . . mparta@piov? om. 32 eued- 
Rev pro Huerdrev 36 6 0m. 39 tr. BotrerOe ody aTrodvow wiv 40 
BapaBav pro BapaBBiav | BapaBas pro BapaBBas 

19:6 avrov add. post cravpwoov? 7 ipeis pro jets 10 avT@? 
om. 11 6* om. 12 éavtov pro airov 13 Tod om. | yaRaOd pro 
TaB8a0G 16 Hyayov pro amnyayov 17 Tdrov pro Tov? 20 tr. 6 
témos THS médews | tr. pwopyaiotly EXAnuoTL 25 eioTHKNTAY pro 
eiotyxecav | KroTa pro Krwra | paydaduvy proMaydarnvy 26 ide 
pro i8od = 27 tr. 6 pabntns aitiy 30 6 "Inaois om. 33 oldov pro 
eldov 34 ebOdws pro eiOds 35 tr. éotw 4) pwaptupla airod | eldev pro 
oldev 36 88 pro yap 38 6* om. 40 év add. ante dBovios 

20:1 parydadivy proMaydarnvy 5 pévti pro mévron 12 Kabn- 
pévous pro xabeloudvous 14 6 om. 15 KnTwpds pro Kntoupds | tr. 
€Onxas avrov 16 paBouvi pro ‘PaBBovrvi 18 paydadwy pro Mayda- 
Anvn | amayyédXovea pro amayyéddovea 19 Odvom. 26 eipyvn corr. 
29 @wpa om. 31 6" om. 

21:1 8€ add. post pera | wddw om. 3 évéBnoav pro avéBnoav 
5 exeras pro éyere; mg. éyere 6 ABddXete pro Badere 14 éhavépwoev 
éautov pro épavepwOn 15 6’ Inaods om. 18 éavtov pro ceavTov 


Epcar J. GooDsPEED 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 


Five recent volumes on the science of religion show a common interest 
in the subject-matter. Otherwise they differ in purpose and point of view. 

Mr. Jordan’s' aim is scientific. He wishes to lay broad and deep 
the foundations of a new-born science. The volume before us is only 
one in a projected series of three. The second will treat of the principles 
and problems of comparative religion, the third will discuss its opportunity 
and outlook. Together they will formulate the prolegomena of the science 
of religion. The question will occur at once whether the work is not 
planned on too large a scale; and, without presuming to forecast what is 
yet in the future, the reviewer is obliged to confess that the volume already 
published would have been improved by judicious condensation. The 
diffuseness may be accounted for in part by the fact that the material was 
first prepared for oraldelivery. In part it must be attributed to the author’s 
enthusiasm for his science. Everything which bears upon it is important 
in his eyes—even details which cannot be called essential for his main 
purpose. 

Mr. Jordan treats comparative religion as a science within a science. 
He makes the science of religion include three divisions: the history of 
religions, the comparison of religions, and the philosophy of religions. It 
must be clear to the reader that we need some English word equivalent to 
the German Religionswissenschajft. Religion is not a science, but an 
experience. In comparing religions we do not get comparative religion, 
but comparative science of religion, just as in comparing languages we get, 
not comparative language, but comparative philology or comparative 
grammar. Analogy would require ‘‘comparative theology” or ‘‘compara- 
tive mythology,” or, if these be objectionable, ‘‘comparative pistology.” 
It is a pity that we cannot settle on one of these as the name for our science. 

Science is necessarily comparative. Our author justly points out that 
the work of the scientific student is to collect all the available facts that bear 
on his subject; then to group the facts according to their relations; thirdly, 
to discover the law which accounts for these relations. Comparison is the 

t Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth. By Louis Henry Jordan. 
With an Introduction by Principal Fairbairn. New York: Scribner, 1905. 668 
pages. $3.50. 
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method by which every investigator works. But this being so, there is no 
ground for separating the history of religions from the comparison of reli- 
gions. The science may proceed historically in making its comparisons, 
or it may endeavor to ignore the element of time which is so important in 
history. It may plead that it takes its facts wherever it finds them and 
groups them according to their obvious resemblances. But it is a peril to 
ignore the historic order. In philology we may have the grammar of a 
single language as it is spoken at a particular epoch. Or we may, conceiv- 
ably, have a comparative grammar which puts the related phenomena of 
two or more languages side by side. But this illustration shows the unscien- 
tific character of any method which is not historical. The grammar of the 
English language as it exists today is mere empiricism—it explains few 
of the facts which it registers. If it be the business of a science to make 
us understand things, English grammar of this kind is not a science. To 
become a science it must become historical. This is more emphatically 
true of a comparative grammar; it is really comparative only when it is 
really historical. 

Here is the danger that the science of religion will turn away from the 
true path. The recurrence of similar phenomena in the most diverse 
religions is so striking that the collection and grouping of such facts becomes 
a fascinating pursuit. But such a study cannot be truly comparative 


unless it is rigorously historical. It follows, as has already been pointed 
out, that there is no ground for making comparative religion a science by 
itself. If it is anything it is the science of religion, and it is historical in 
its method. 


Whereto we have attained in the construction of such a science is set 
forth at large in the volume under review. The method and scope of the 
science are discussed in two chapters; two more are devoted to the histori- 
cal preparation; and then come seven which relate the historical develop- 
ment. As was to be expected, the survey of a large part of this develop- 
ment is crude and tentative in character. Men have been groping around 
for the science and have made many false starts. It was perhaps worth 
while to put all this in the record; the volume shows wide reading and 
great industry in bringing so many names together. Yet the chapter on 
auxiliary or subsidiary sciences might have been retrenched with advan- 
tage, and the illustrations of comparative sciences are too many. The 
value of the book will be found to consist in its full bibliography, which is 
made available by a copious index. A word of commendation may also 
be given to the colored charts which make us realize the numerical ratio 
of the different religions now existing on the earth. 
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The next volume—that of Dr. Aston? —is descriptive. The author 
aims to give us “‘a repertory of the more significant facts of Shinto for the 
use of the scientific students of religion.” The sources from which he 
draws are documents dated in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries 
of our era, together with the more systematic treatises of modern Japanese 
theologians. Guided by these documents we discover in Shinto a nature 
religion, its objects of worship being sun, earth, sea, wind, and mountains. 
The sun, it may be remarked, is feminine as in some other systems. Before 
the stage of belief in which these divinities came to their right there was 
an earlier polydemonism. This is indicated by the authorities them- 
selves who say that aforetime the islands were peopled by savage deities, 
who in the daytime buzzed like summer flies and at night shone like firepots. 
These were banished when the present inhabitants came in, but some of 
them may survive in the numerous genii locorum who are worshiped along 
with the greater nature-gods. Dr. Aston does not think that Shinto arose 
directly out of ancestor-worship, though in the historic period a large 
number of deified men are found in the pantheon. In many cases it is 
difficult to tell whether a divinity who now figures as clan-ancestor was 
originally a real human hero, or whether an already existing god has been 
appropriated as ancestor by a clan whose members thus sought to enhance 
their own glory. Here, as in other countries, the double process has gone 
on. The worship of the mikado is the logical outcome. In the hook 
before us the student will find an interesting account of the Japanese 
pantheon, mythology, and rituaJ. It is illustrated by wood-cuts from 
Japanese sources. 

The next book: is frankly historical in its purpose. It is one of the series 
entitled ‘‘Weltgeschichte in Charakterbilder,” whose aim is evident from 
the title itself. Professor Hardy is a well-known authority on Buddhism, 
and his book a fine example of the popular sketch—-eloquently written, 
thoroughly scholarly, yet without obtruding the apparatus of scholarship 
upon the reader. The author is in love with his subject and makes us see 
King Asoka as a lovable and admirable character. In these pages a long- 
forgotten hero comes to his rights as a wise and enlightened ruler, the 
nursing father of the Buddhist church to which he gave himself with the 
ardor of a genuinely religious soul. Incidently Buddhism itself is por- 
trayed for us in its best light. The pictorial illustrations do not always 


2 Shinto, the Way of the Gods. By W. G. Aston. New York and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 390 pages. $2. 


3 Kénig Asoka: Indiens Kultur in der Bliitezeit des Buddhismus. By Edmund 
Hardy. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1902. 72 pages. M. 4. 
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bear directly on the text, but are at any rate excellent examples of Indian 
art. The book may be unhesitatingly commended and should appear in 
an English dress. 

Of Mr. Medhurst’s book 4 we may say that its purpose is missionary 
and practical. The author is himself a mystic, as he confesses, and, 
having found in the old Chinese thinker a kindred spirit, he wishes to 
commend him to those who seek for light. The Tao Teh King sets forth 
a pantheistic view of the universe in aphoristic form and, as is usual in 
ancient philosophies, accompanies it with ethical maxims and reflections 
on life. Its aphorisms are indeed often obscure—so obscure that the 
uninitiated will be tempted to doubt whether the translators have always 
understood their text. But the analogies which it presents with what 
has been taught and said in other times are often striking. The editor 
brings this out by printing parallels from the most various sources. The 
Upanishads, the Bhavagad-gita, the Bible, Plato, the Gnostics, Meister 
Eckhardt, Thomas a Kempis, Hartmann, Thoreau, Emerson, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, and Browning appear in these pages along with Mr. Sinnett’s 
alleged esoteric Buddhism and the world-mystery of Mr. G. R. S. Mead. 
The result is not unpleasing, but it can hardly be called a study in com- 
parative religion. It is more properly a mystic anthology. 

Last in our list comes the work of Messrs. Edmunds and Anesaki,5 
interesting because of the collaboration of American and Japanese scholar- 
ship. The idea of the authors is apparently to solve the definite problem 
of Buddhist influence on the New Testament. Such influence has repeat- 
edly been asserted in recent years, and we now have all the material bear- 
ing on the question. The authors are to be commended for their reserve 
in refusing to affirm the dependence of any early Christian document on 
Buddhist sources. The only direct parallels they adduce are the ones 
already commented upon by Seydel and others. Their caution might have 
led them to closer criticism of some of their historical statements. The 
ancient Greek story that ‘‘Aristotle conversed with a Jew from Asia who 
came from the region of Damascus and belonged to a sect in that country 
that was derived from the Hindu philosophers,” is only one of those bits 
of gossip which floated about in the Hellenistic world. It is taking it too 
seriously to base upon it the theory that Buddhist missionaries had reached 


4 The Tao Teh King: A Short Study of Comparative Religion. By C. Spurgeon 
Medhurst. Chicago: Theosophical Book Concern, 1905. 194 pages. 

5 Buddhist and Christian Gospels now First Compared from the Originals. By Albert 
J. Edmunds. Edited, with Parallels and Notes from the Chinese Buddhist Tritipaka, 
by M. Anesaki. Tokyo and Chicago: Yukokwan Publishing House, 1905. 226 pages. 
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Syria as early as the time of Alexander. The various utopias which classic 
authors located in India or Ethiopia prove nothing about specifically 
Buddhistic communities in those regions, and the so-called oriental specu- 
lation which influenced Greek and early Christian thinkers is Brahminic 
rather than Buddhistic. Pantheistic emanationism has always been at 
home in Asia; but it is a mistake to ascribe its spread to the preaching 
of Buddhism. The problem which needs solution is not how the New 
Testament writers were influenced by this type of thought, but how they 
kept so thoroughly free from it. 

As to specific Buddhistic influence, the work before us proves no more 
than that some sort of connection exists between the stories of the nativity 
and of the temptation and similar accounts in Buddhist documents. 

By the way, it was new to me that modern scholars are gradually accept- 
ing the view that Pharisee is only Parsi writ large. 


New York Crry HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 


THE BROSS PRIZE 


A peculiar interest attaches to Dr. Orr’s book? as being the first-fruits 
of the Bross prizes. Does it contain the guarantee of a usefulness com- 
mensurate with the dignity it possesses as the winner of so generous a prize 
in a competition thrown open to the scholars of all nations ? 

The temper of the book is admirable. Dr. Orr is no obscurantist. 
In dealing with the problem of the Old Testament he does not press the 
authority of Christ’s testimony as if that closed the debate (p. 523). He 
does not argue on the basis of an inerrancy theory of inspiration (pp. 49, 
363). He admits that the Old Testament books and the Old Testament 
religion must be studied as other books and other religions are studied 
(pp. 9, 14). He pays a fairly generous tribute to the great value of the 
critical work of the past century (p. 9), especially in its interpretation 
of prophecy (p. 453). He trusts to the self-corrective power of reverent 
science finally to solve “‘The Problem” (p. 15). In these respects Dr. 
Orr adopts a common standing-ground with the scholars from whom he 
differs. Therefore argument with him is possible. It may be thought 
that in the opening chapter he raises, in an unwarranted fashion, a dog- 
matic presumption against the critical position, when he emphasizes the 
fact that the chief exponents of criticism have been thoroughgoing anti- 
supernaturalists, and suggests that there is, ‘“‘on the face of it, a supreme 
improbability that a theory evolved under the conditions . . . . described 


t The Problem of the Old Testament : Considered with Reference to Recent Criti- 
cism. By James Orr. New York: Scribner, 1906. 562 pages. $1.75. 
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should be, in that form, adequate ‘to Christian faith” (p. 17); i. e., toa 
faith in a revelation which culminates in Christ (p. 22). To “‘go it blind” 
in the search for truth, as a good many popularizers of critical results seem 
inclined to do, is not the surest way to find truth, at least in the religious 
sphere. And yet, when ‘“‘the majority of scholars of all classes, in churches 
and out of churches, High Church, Broad Church, and Low Church, 
skeptical and believing,” have substantially adopted the Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis (p. 17), this not only witnesses to the ‘‘ plausibility of the theory,” 
as Dr. Orr admits, but suggests that the traditional interpretation of the 
Old Testament must really leave the problem of the Old Testament un- 
solved. Otherwise how account for this remarkable communion of light 
with darkness ? 

Dr. Orr’s disposition of his material appears to be excellent. In 
what is really the first part of the book he adopts, provisionally, the usual 
analysis of the Hexateuch, and on the basis of this argues against the 
historical inferences of the critics (chaps 2-6). He then proceeds to a criti- 
cism of the analysis itself and the dating of the various codes (chaps 7-10). 
This order of discussion has the double advantage of preserving as long 
as possible a common critical standing-ground with his opponents, and 
of keeping the great historical issues as free as possible from the compli- 
cations and technicalities of the critical analysis. In chap. 11 the recent 
archaeological discoveries are utilized to support the conclusions of the 
preceding discussion as to the essential historicity of the Old Testament. 
The last chapter on the Psalter, the reality of predictive prophecy, and 
the progressiveness of revelation is more in the nature of an appendix than 
a necessary link in the general argument of the book. 

We think it is safe to say that nowhere will the student find in so com- 
pact a form an abler arraignment of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, 
which is Dr. Orr’s immediate object of attack, than in the present work. 
Deserving of special notice is the way in which the critical admission that 
JE is pre-prophetic is made use of to assign a much higher antiquity and 
consequent trustworthiness to these documents than is commonly accorded 
to them. If these documents are as monotheistic as the critics admit, 
and if at the same time they are pre-prophetic, then ethical monotheism 
is not the discovery of the writing prophets, but must have arisen much 
earlier. Again, if JE represents a north-Israelitic and a Jewish tradition 
which are substantially parallel, this means that the patriarchal and Mosaic 
tradition was certainly fixed before the division of the kingdom, and it can 
be dated back to a much more remote antiquity without violating any 
objective historical probability, but only the prepossessions of the Well- 
hausen school. 
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By this line of argument Dr. Orr seeks to vindicate a highly developed 
religion in the time of Moses and a substantial historicity for the patriar- 
chal narratives. Again, the disagreements of the critics among themselves 
are very skilfully employed to discredit the whole critical position. This 
argument is especially relied upon in the discussion of the date of P. 
Here Dr. Orr urges the arguments of the Dillmann- Kittel - Baudissin 
school to prove the existence of a large amount of P material in 
pre-exilic times (pp. 313 ff.), and then presses the contention of Well- 
hausen, that if P is not post-exilic, it may as well be substantially Mosaic 
(pp. 326 ff.). 

It is at this point that one of the chief criticisms of Dr. Orr’s book 
may be made. While obtaining a very clear insight into the difficulties of 
the critical position, especially in the Graf-Wellhausen formulation of it, 
the uninitiated reader would really gain very little idea from this work of 
the seriousness of the problem of the Old Testament. Such a reader, 
especially if he be temperamentally opposed to the removal of the ancient 
landmarks, would probably lay down Dr. Orr’s book with the easeful con- 
viction that all the armies of the aliens had been disastrously routed. The 
book is indeed so “‘plausible,” to use the word which Dr. Orr applies to 
the Wellhausen hypothesis, that we fear it will serve as ‘poppy and mandra- 
gora”’ to many persons who will not take the time to examine exhaustively 
the biblical data, and lull them to sleep in a false security as to the tenable- 
ness of the ancient tradition. In all critical work it is the cumulative 
argument which is used with the most telling effect. Dr. Orr is able at 
best to refer only to a few exegetical difficulties urged by critics against 
the traditional views. But difficulties that may be successfully treated 
when kept in quarantine often prove fatal when exposed to the fresh con- 
tagion of contexts. The cumulative force of the exegetical data under- 
lying the critical position is largely ignored by Dr. Orr. A striking instance 
of this is the omission of any real discussion of the problem suggested by 
the relation of the sources preserved in Kings to the redactor’s framework, 
and the relationship of the book of Kings as a whole to Chronicles—one 
of the strongest indirect arguments in favor of the Wellhausen hypothesis. 
This leads to the second criticism which we think may fairly be passed 
upon the work of Dr. Orr. Able as it undoubtedly is (we will admit its 
ability and not merely its plausibility), one cannot avoid the feeling that 
Dr. Orr is more successful in pointing out the weak spots in the critical 
position than in his own exegesis of the biblical data. For example, he 
distinguishes the priests and Levites in Deut. 18:1 and 6 (pp. 187, 191); 
Exod. 33:7 only implies that Moses pitched the tabernacle “in particular 
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circumstances’”’ without the camp (p. 168); the ‘house of God” in Judges 
and Samuel is identified with the tent of meeting (p. 172); ‘‘There are no 
good grounds for disputing the genuineness of Exod. 15” (p. 100; cf. 
265. Has Dr. Orr really studied the tense sequence in this passage ?); 
“The festal tithe of Deuteronomy is different from, and additional to, 
the ordinary tithe for the maintenance of the Levites”’ (p. 275); the phrase 
“‘beyond Jordan” as used in Deuteronomy does not necessarily imply a 
west-Jordan standpoint (!) (pp. 281 ff.); the fourth empire in Daniel is 
the Roman (pp. 536 ff.)! These illustrations, which are all taken from 
crucial points in the debate, suggest the question whether Dr. Orr’s position 
would not ultimately compel a return to the old harmonistic method of 
interpreting Scripture, and whether this reversion is at all probable? 
Scientific exegesis raised the problem of the Old Testament. The study 
of comparative religions has accentuated it. Dr. Orr’s exegesis does not 
inspire confidence, and he shows little sympathy with the attempt to observe 
the biblical phenomena in the atmosphere created by the latter study. 
The above considerations compel us to share in the doubt of the author 
when he confesses that he “‘entertains no oversanguine expectation as 
to its [the book’s] effect on general conviction;” but we would also share 
in his “‘hope that it may at least rouse to reflection some who have given 
too easy an assent to current theories” (p. xvii). As a critique of present 


criticism it certainly challenges a respectful and a studied reply. 
The notes on pp. 362-77 do not agree in their sequence with those on 


pp. 522-27. 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


SOME COMMENTARIES ON THE PROPHETS 


Commentaries on prophetical books of the Old Testament representing 
three distinct types lie before us. Professor von Orelli' is a represen- 
tative of the older school of exegetes of the class of Delitzsch—those who 
have ever been open-minded, and scholarly, eminent in learning, and 
yet not profoundly original. Thus in the volumes of von Orelli we find 
evinced sound historical and grammatical exegesis, and a full knowledge 
of the literature of his subject; and yet a failure to fall into line with some 

t Der Prophet Jesaja. Ausgelegt von C. von Orelli. Dritte, neu durchgear- 
beitete Auflage. Miinchen: Beck, 1904. vi + 228 pages. M. 3.50. 

Der Prophet Jeremia. Ubersetzt und ausgelegt von C. von Orelli. Dritte, 
neu durchgearbeitete Auflage. Miinchen: Beck, 1905. vi+216 pages. M. 3.50. 

(Both of these volumes belong to Strack & Zéckler’s Kurzgefasster Commentar 
zu den Heiligen Schrijten des Alten und Neuen Testamentes.) 
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of the most notable recent achievements in biblical scholarship: for what- 
ever may have been the excesses of Duhm’s application of the principles 
of Hebrew rhythm in his epoch-making commentary upon Isaiah, it is 
certain that no one in the future can suitably present the Book of Isaiah 
as a product of Hebrew prophetic literature without in translation exhib- 
iting the poetic parallelisms, if not also strophical divisions. Professor 
von Orelli, however, in this third edition has hardly made an endeavor 
in this direction, but has given us the German text of Isaiah printed as 
in the former editions, entirely in the form of prose. 

Von Orelli remains also extremely conservative in the matter of intro- 
duction. He repudiates the notion that the Book of Isaiah is in any 
way an anthology of prophecies, but with slight hesitation assigns 
chaps. 1—32 almost entirely to Isaiah. He has, however, modified his 
views considerably in this third edition compared with his first—published 
some nineteen years ago and translated into English. In that he held to the 
Isaianic authorship of the oracles concerning Babylon (chaps. 13-14:23), 
concerning Edom and the redemption of Israel (chaps. 34, 35), and of 
the Apocalypse (chaps. 24-27). With this conservatism in introduction 
remains an almost slavish adherence in translation to the Massoretic 
text. For example, in the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah there is retained 
in vs. 7 the reading MPMiN) DIY OF “BN, although the clearly 


preferable reading of Oor ef al., ‘nin Dove won "2, is men- 
tioned in a note; and in vs. 8 "My" hal is retained, although it is 
clearly a dittography of “1952373 which has been misplaced. Again in vs. 
16 "RM,? another clear dittography, has been retained instead of 
p->m> after the Greek version. And—to give a single example 
from Jeremiah—in 17:13 SAMS" is retained without even noticing the 
reading 7255" given by Ewald, Cornill, and Duhm as a ready sugges- 
tion of the parallelism. 

Professor Marti? is representative of the advanced school of commen- 
tators, and is to be classed with Professors Duhm and Cheyne, although 
less original and less given to extravagances in textual emendation and 
in interpretation. The most marked feature of this school is, first, sub- 
jective textual emendation based upon Hebrew parallelism and rhythm; 
and, secondly, the view that our present prophecies have been largely 
edited in the interests of post-exilic Judaism, so that in many instances 
the messages of hope and salvation, which have usually been regarded 

2 Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament: Dodekapropheton. Erklart 
von Karl Marti. Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr; 1. Hialfte 1903. 2. Halfte 1904. 
492 pages M. 8. 
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as the most significant and original sayings of the prophets, are now 
assigned to later periods. Thus in the volume before us we are told: 

Hosea threatens the Israelites with pitiless judgment. God calls upon death 
and Sheol with all their pangs to prepare an end for the people. Jehovah is the 
holy one whom no human suffering weakens [in his wrath]. The sections con- 
taining prophecies of salvation not only from their contents do not fit into the 
circle of Hosea’s thought, but they interrupt in a disturbing manner the threats 
of calamity or weaken their meaning. ) 


Moreover, Professor Marti holds that these passages more or less pre- 
suppose the exile and are dependent in a measure upon the later prophets, 
especially Isaiah. Thus he regards as additions to Hosea the following: 
2:1-3 (1:10-2:1), 15b—25(2:13b-23); 3:1-5 (entire chapter); 5:15— 
6:3, 5b; 11:10f.; 14:2-10. Accordingly, the gospel is eliminated from 
the message of Hosea, and the glory of the vision of the hottomless love 
and compassion of Jehovah is given to some later Jewish editor. We 
do not accept this. We regard it in the highest degree improbable that 
any prophets of Israel spoke messages of judgment unrelieved by messages 
of salvation. To pronounce doom only is not worth the effort, and we 
do not believe that the school of criticism represented by Marti, Duhm, 
and Cheyne, and to which President Harper in his commentary upon 
Hosea gave his adherence, will in the end stand over against the more 
conservative position represented by Canon Driver and Professor George 
Adam Smith. 

In other particulars we have only commendation for the comments 
of Professor Marti. He divides the material of the prophets into strophes 
and gives many grammatical references and mentions just enough authorities 
in recent commentators of the critical school which he represents. Thus 
he fulfils most excellently the purpose of the series of commentaries to 
which his work belongs, and which aims at nothing encyclopedic, but 
only to enable one to interpret correctly the Hebrew text. 

In Pére Condamin’s3 “Book of Isaiah” we have a commentary 
representing neither the backward conservatism of Professor von 
Orelli nor the radicalism of Professor Marti, but midway between 
them, presenting in the main the soundness and sanity reflected so largely 
in the works of Driver, G. A. Smith. and Skinner. Pére Condamin, 
however, is an independent scholar, who handles the text freely and is 
untrammeled in his use of the textual emendations furnished by Duhm, 
Cheyne, and Marti. In matters of introduction he is more conservative 


3 Etudes bibliques: Le livre d’Isaie. Traduction critique avec notes et com- 
mentaire. Par Albert Condamin. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. xix+ 400 pages. 
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than these last-mentioned scholars, refusing to follow them in ascribing 
so very much of the Book of Isaiah to post-exilic writers. The full dis- 
cussion of the questions of introduction is, however, reserved for another 
volume. In Pére Condamin’s exegesis one sees little trace of any bias 
from his Roman Catholic faith until we come to 7:14, where a direct 
reference to the Virgin Marv is preserved by suggesting the rendering 
of “‘Rehold”’ [F731] as a conditional particle, Suppose que. And he closes 
a full discussion of the Servant of Yahweh of Isa., chap. 53, with these 
words: 

Concluons. L’ancienne tradition de |’Eglise et la plupart des exégétes ont eu 
raison de reconnaitre dans le Serviteur de Iahvé le Messie des Evangiles, et de 
voir dans les quatre passages en question une prédicament direct de son ceuvre 
de ses souffrances, de sa mort et de son régne universel. 

But the striking feature of this work is a graceful and vigorous transla- 
tion, preserving the parallelism of Hebrew poetry especially, dividing 
the text into strophes. In this latter feature the author follows in the 
line of the thecries advanced by Dr. H. Miiller (Die Propheten in ihrer 
urspriinglichen Form, Vienna, 1896) and J. K. Zenner (Die Chorgesdnger 
im Buche der Psalmen, Freiburg 1896). Hebrew poetry, he holds, had 
a strophical structure in which a strophe whose size varies from 3 or 4 
verses (not lines) to 7, 8, 10 verses, and so on, is followed by a symmetrical 
antistrophe. If a strophe is composed of 7 verses grouped according 
to the meaning thus, 3, 2, 2, then the antistrophe will have the same num- 
ber of verses in symmetrical or parallel groups, 2, 2, 3 or 3, 2, 2. After 
the strophe and the antistrophe comes an intermediate strophe composed 
of parts symmetrical to each other; thus, 2, 2, 3, 3 OF 2, 2, 2, 3, 3, 3) OF 
3, 2, 2, 3, etc. (never 3, 2, nor 3, 2, 2, nor 3, 3, 2, etc.). Then again come 
the strophe and antistrophe; and if the poem is still longer, the series 
is repeated in the same order—intermediate strophe, antistrophe, etc., 
to the end. The strophes are determined by the principal thought devel- 
oped, by the symmetry of the number of verses and groups of verses 
between consecutive strophes and antistrophes, and by the repetition 
of certain words at the beginning and end of strophes. The intermediate 
strophe expresses threatenings, invitations to repentance, or messianic 
promises. On these principles the entire book of Isaiah (excepting, 
of course, the historical sections and a few other passages which are plainly 
prose), is divided into poems subdivided into strophes, whose titles are given 
in italics and whose catchwords are printed in heavy type. All of this 
appeals strongly to the eye. But we are far from being convinced that 
any real law of strophical structure underlies Hebrew poetry. Each 
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verse is in one sense a strophe in itself, and the verses lend themselves 
readily into an almost infinite variety of grouping, as appears at once 
when one will divide passages of Hebrew poetry or prophecy into short 
paragraphs. Given now, with the thought of paragraphing, a variety 
of assumptions upon which paragraphs may be made, and then again 
the liberty, which Pére Condamin and others frequently take, of varying 
the order of verses, it becomes evident that the development of a system 
of strophes is more a work of ingenuity than the discovery of a real guiding 
principle used in composition by the Hebrew poets. 


Yae Divinity ScHOOL EDWARD L. CurtTISs 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The new importance which the historical method is assuming in the- 
ology has of late appeared in a number of German publications. Among 
them is the discriminating essay of Dr. Carl Clemen, Die religionsge- 
schichtliche Methode in der Theologie.* Though but an address, it grasps 
the center of the real historical problem in Christianity and indicates 
the significance of both the comparative and the genetic methods in the 
study of the New Testament. Dr. Clemen is not ready to accept all the 
conclusions of Gunkel, but at the same time he recognizes and insists 
that the dependence of New Testament thought upon other religions 
must be recognized. In this recognition, however, he very strongly 
affirms that it will be found that nothing really essential to Christian teach- 
ing has been surrendered. While in an address it is impossible for him 
to handle the literature in detail, he has in a very striking fashion brought 
together the chief positions of the different representatives of the new 
method. 

The address is valuable, however, not merely as an orientation in lit- 
erature, but particularly in its caution against excessive zeal in the dis- 
covery of the origins of Christianity in Judaism. A particularly happy 
illustration is his brief discussion of the origin of the Lord’s Supper and 
his note upon one of Feine’s sweeping statements. Christianity, with 
all its historical dependence, is certainly something more than a patch- 
work of Jewish and Hellenistic practices. 

Martin Briickner? states that he began his study of the origin of the 

t Die religionsgeschichtliche Methode in der Theologie. Von Carl Clemen. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1904. 39 pages. 

2 Die Entstehung der Paulinischen Christologie. Von Martin Briickner. Strass- 
burg: Heitz, 1903. 237 pages. M. 5. 
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Pauline Christology under the conviction that Paul was greatly influenced 
by the historical Jesus—that is, the Jesus of the gospels. His investiga- 
tion, however, convinced him of the contrary. The picture which Paul 
draws of Christ is almost entirely independent of the historical personage 
Jesus. This conclusion, since the days of Pfleiderer at least, certainly 
is not particularly novel. Dr. Briickner, however, has reached his con- 
clusion independently, and his work must receive attention. One chief 
source of the Pauline Christology he finds in the conversion of Paul. Out 
from that experience he drew certain implications. These were, it is true, 
to a certain extent supplemented by what he could learn from the other 
apostles, but, as a matter of fact, the real heart of Pauline thought does 
not center about the earthly life of Jesus, but about that heavenly person- 
ality who had revealed himself to the former persecutor. The position 
of Feine Dr. Briickner discriminatingly approves and rejects. With 
Feine he holds that Paul is not a second founder of Christianity by his 
emphasis of the death of Jesus, but is rather the Master’s greatest apostle. 
Yet the Pauline estimate of the death of Christ is not derived from his- 
torical investigation or through a knowledge of historic facts, but rather 
by giving to the historic fact a profound religious meaning because of 
the apostle’s messianic interpretation of Jesus. Dr. Briickner very care- 
fully develops the picture of the heavenly Christ from the Pauline epistles, 
and refuses to be swept over into those psychological processes in which 
Feine delights. It is at this point (pp. 65-82) that some of his best exe- 
getical work is to be found. Jewish and even Gnostic influence he finds 
at work contributing to the Pauline thought, particularly in the idea of 
the Christ-xvetpa with its ddéar, divapus, and codud. 

His method also throws him back on a very elaborate discussion of 
the messianic expectation of the Jews. Like every other investigator, 
he discovers difficulty in drawing out anything like a thoroughgoing 
orthodox Jewish messianism. In it he finds two great elements in the work 
of the Messiah: the destruction of enemies and sinners, and sovereignty 
in the messianic kingdom. On pp. 169 f. he gives a very good summary 
of the phases of the messianic expectation which lies back of the Pauline 
interpretation, making due allowance for the kernel of expectation and 
the great variety of expositions to be found in Jewish literature. The 
Pauline messianism, substantially derived from Judaism, has been to a 
considerable degree modified by the Hellenistic contrast between flesh and 
spirit. The ninth section of his book, in which he describes the relations of 
the Jewish Christology to the Pauline, deserves careful consideration, not 
only in point of method, but as an aid to the understanding of Paulinism. 
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It would be a mistake, however, to think that Briickner does not find 
historical elements in Pauline Christology. Paul had been convinced 
that Jesus was the Christ by the experience of his conversion. The idea 
of Christ was not drawn from the actual doings and sayings of Jesus— 
that is to say, it was not inductive—but was rather a transcendental con- 
cept already to a considerable extent existing in the apostle’s mind. But 
the heavenly Christ had become the earthly Jesus by humiliation; thus 
Briickner arrives at a valuation of that personality. 

Any student of Judaism and of Paulinism will recognize the importance 
of this treatise. It combines two great factors of New Testament the- 
ology—namely, the inherited expectation of Jewish messianism, and the 
actual facts of the historical life of Jesus. Its most important contri- 
bution lies in distinguishing the order of the development of the Pauline 
interpretation. Certain particular positions which Dr. Briickner takes 
are open to criticism, but the historical student finds himself in pretty 
general agreement with his general method. At one point only would 
we give a little stronger emphasis than that which seems to be given by 
the author. The facts of the life of Jesus were known to Paul, and they 
served to modify to a very considerable degree his inherited messianic 
definition. Unless we mistake, it is at this point that we are able to dis- 
tinguish with considerable sharpness between the genuinely Christian 
and the inherited Jewish beliefs. The facts of Jesus’ life, particularly 
his death and resurrection, are not the outcome of an expectation, but 
were objectively given to Paul. In so far as he uses them, his Christology 
is inductive, and they, rather than any definition given by the Jewish and 
Greek world-view and philosophy, are the essential elements in the apostle’s 
teaching. 

Decidedly different from the works thus far considered is the almost 
monumental treatise of Bovon.3 In it the author, whose death is to be 
lamented, gives what might be called the historico-exegetical introduction 
to the Christian doctrine of salvation. It is a good illustration of the new 
method which biblical theology has forced upon us. While it is impossible 
for any writer to be absolutely unswayed by his dogmatic position, Bovon’s 
work is on the whole admirably objective. He recognizes the genetic 
relation of New Testament thought with contemporary thinking, and 
endeavors to use his historical knowledge in the interpretation of New 
Testament thought. Questions of criticism do not concern him as much 
as they would Holtzmann, but he is not indifferent to them. He finds 


3 Theologie du N. Test t. Par Jules Bovon. 2 vols. Lausanne: Bridel, 
1905. 571 and 586 pages. Fr. 10 
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in Paul the influence of Judaism, but he further discovers in the apostle a 
personal development. Similarly, he finds in the other New Testament 
books the evidence of the steady development of Christian thought under 
the influence of contemporary beliefs. But Bovon, like all other unbiased 
historic students of the New Testament, recognizes the fact that Chris- 
tianity has its own elements to contribute to religion, and that these ele- 
ments lie in the two great fields of the biography of Jesus and of Christian 
experience. His work is not marked by any revolutionary positions, 
but is a sane and distinct presentation of the main elements of New Testa- 
ment theology. If at times he is inclined to overestimate the differences 
existing between New Testament writers, he is also most commendably 
sensitive to the great mass of common belief and hope which lies back 
of all differences. 

It seems almost gratuitous at this late day to call attention once more 
to the remarkable book by Paul Feine, Jesus Christus und Paulus.4 The 
book has already exercised large influence and has won a permanent 
place in the literature dealing with the New Testament. There are, 
however, one or two matters of which it treats which it is particularly 
appropriate at the present time to emphasize. Feine is one of those men 
who are interested in purely philological criticism, but at the same time 
know how to use lexicography in the solution of broad historical problems. 
He particularly emphasizes the fact that the real historic religious method 
cannot be content with any one organon of investigation but must handle 
the historical situation as a totality and in the light of psychological induc- 
tions. The problem of Christianity as a phase of religious development 
he insists is something bigger than some thoroughgoing Ritschlians allow. 
Feine insists that, to judge any historical character aright, one must place 
him in relation with the spiritual life of his time, and mark sharply both 
his agreements and his differences with his spiritual environment. His- 
tory is thus not a mere description of a man’s life; it also calls for a very 
distinct treatment of his actual relations with all moments psychological — 
and social, of his situation. 

In pursuance of this plan, his method involves an objective handling 
of sources. He treats Paul as well as Jesus as historically conditioned, 
and as a result finds in their christological thought something other than 
the development of purely abstract ideas. His criticism of Wrede’s 
position relative to the messianic interpretation given to Jesus by Mark 
is well worth considering. It is satisfactory to find his critical processes 

4 Jesus Christus and Paulus. Von Paul Feine. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 319 
pages, M. 6. 
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undetermined by what he thinks ought to have heen true of Jesus’ mes- 
sianic self-estimate. Further attention should be called to his general 
treatment regarding the relation of Mark and Paulinism. It is his histori- 
cal recognition that Paul was dependent upon Jesus rather than Jesus (in 
the synoptic picture) upon Paul that sounds the note of sane historical 
criticism. There have been many impossible things written upon the 
synoptists’ dependence upon Paulinism, which never would have been 
written had our critics been better historians and more thoroughly 
read in the messianic views of the day, Both in the case of Jesus and 
in the case of Paul the schema of thought is the same, and the emphasis 
upon this common material as that which is inherited by Jesus and Paul 
alike is one of the important contributions which Feine has made to the 
study of New Testament history. The reading of Feine’s book will go 
far to establish a balance in theological method, which has been seriously 
threatened by theories of knowledge. 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BOOKS ON NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 


Professor Jiilicher’s “Introduction to the New Testament” was first 
published in 1894; the third and fourth editions appeared in rgo01, and 


now, after five years, come the fifth and sixth.t The revision has been 
thoroughgoing, extending to all parts of the work. The original 404 
pages have grown to 581, and of these about 80 represent the last increase. 
In expressing his regret at the expansion, Jiilicher explains that it was 
unavoidable if he was to give a fresh statement of present-day conclusions 
rather than a revised presentation of the situation eleven years ago. 

The general plan of the book remains unchanged, but within this 
framework there are important modifications. The sections where this 
is most noticeable are those dealing with the gospels, particularly the 
Synoptic Gospels. Wellhausen’s ‘Introduction to the First Three Gos- 
pels’? appeared just as Jiilicher was engaged in carrying his own book 
through the press. He felt in duty bound to delay publication until 
he could take account of this very important contribution to the discussion 
of the synoptic problem. The conclusions of Wellhausen have not led 
Jiilicher to modify his main positions, but they have influenced his whole 
presentation. He holds that among the earliest of the gospel-like writings 

1 Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Adolf Jiilicher. Fiinfte und sechste 
neu bearbeitete Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 581 pages. M. 9. 

2 Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, 1905. 


N 
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to come into existence was one in Aramaic, made up mainly, though 
not exclusively, of sayings of Jesus. This is often called the ‘‘Logia 
source,’’ and by Wellhausen is designated as Q. It was gradually devel- 
oped from a collection of loosely connected sayings into something resem- 
bling a gospel. In its original Aramaic form it is older than Mark, but 
in its Greek translation, as used by Matthew and Luke, it contained 
parts that are later than Mark. Jiilicher is thus enabled to admit that 
Wellhausen has made it extremely probable that the Logia source (or Q) 
of Matthew and Luke is post-Markan, and still hold that in origin it is 
older. A dependence, however, of the Logia on Mark cannot be proved, 
though some influence may have been exercised by that gospel in the process 
of the Logia development. We have too little knowledge of this source 
to attempt to determine its probable plan and extent, or to distinguish the 
later additions from the original composition. »It may well go back in 
its earliest beginnings to the apostle Matthew, but in its later form it 
is certainly post-apostolic. 

Professor Jiilicher is as averse as ever to postulating a primitive Mark. 
He finds other ways that seem to him preferable for explaining the diffi- 
culties that are disposed of by this hypothesis. He rejects the assump- 
tion that the writer of Mark sought to incorporate into his gospel al! 
the information at his disposai regarding the words and deeds of Jesus. 
Only that was used, rather, which seemed to set forth the kingly, the 
irresistible, the divine in the world’s Redeemer. He is of the opnion 
that the Aramaic origin of most of the synopic material and the existence 
of written Aramaic sources has been established by Wellhausen, but he 
does not think that it has been shown that in our Mark a translator 
speaks who is a different person from the Aramaic author. Nor would 
he agree in regarding Mark as our one reliable source for the life of Jesus. 
Matthew and Luke belong at the close of the period when old sources 
were still available. They were composed much after the manner of 
Mark and with much the same purpose. With reference to the two 
kinds of material, narrative and discourse, Jiilicher regards it as incorrect 
to make the discourse material so entirely secondary as Wellhausen does. 
More additions may have been made in the course of time to the words 
than to the deeds, and in so far the historical narrative would deserve 
precedence; but, on the other hand, the words were at first transmitted 
with more care, because what the Lord had said was regarded as authori- 
tative. Too much importance ought not to be given to literary attestation. 

Aside from the Synoptic Gospels, the new revision shows most notice- 
able changes in dealing with the Fourth Gospel, but without essential 
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modifications of main conclusions. Of recent discussions of the Johan- 
nine question, that of E. Schwartz’ receives most consideration. External 
evidence for Johannine authorship is considered to be practically value- 
less. Papias is the first to give such testimony, but he also states that 
John, as well as his brother James, suffered a matyr’s death. This 
could have taken place only in Palestine. The witness of Irenaeus and 
Polycrates to the Ephesian origin of the gospel cannot stand before the 
silence of the earlier Fathers, Ignatius and Polycarp. The tradition of 
the apostle’s residence at Ephesus arose from confusing him with the 
John to whom Papias gives the title of Elder. This last-named John 
may well have been the author of the Apocalypse, but if so, he could 
not have written the gospel, since hardly any other conclusion is so 
certain as that the same author did not produce both works. Internal 
evidence shows that the author of the gospel was not an eyewitness of 
the events that he relates. He was an unknown Christian resident in 
Syria, who in the second century wrote to defend Christianity against 
objections arising directly or indirectly from Jewish unbelief. Consider- 
able space is given to refuting the theory of Schwartz that chap. 21 is an 
addition of Asian and probably Ephesian origin. Jiilicher holds that the 
chapter is by the same author as the rest of the book, though it was 
possibly added subsequently, in response to a demand on the part of the 
readers for a more definite indication of the person of the loved disciple. 

The list of the genuinely Pauline letters remains the same. The inves- 
tigations of W. Wrede+ and G. Hollmann’ regarding the genuineness 
of II Thessalonians have received attention, but the possibility of Pauline 
authorship for the letter is still affirmed. The South Galatian theory 
has made no appreciable progress in Jiilicher’s favor in the last five years. 
An undue importance seems to him to have been given to the discussion 
of this question. The analysis of II Corinthians by A. Halmel® meets 
with as little approval as previous attempts to solve the Corinthian prob- 
lem by a like method. The difficulties that beset the assumption that 
II Cor., chaps. 10-13, is a distinct letter, either the one alluded to in the 
earlier chapters or a fifth one, written after chaps. 1-9, are met by Halmel 
in maintaining that chaps. 10-13 follow as well as precede chaps. 1-9. 

3 Ueber den Tod der Sihne Zebedaei: Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte des Johannes- 
evangeliums, 1904. 

4 Die Echtheit des 2. Thessalonicherbriefs untersucht, in Texte und Untersuchungen, 
N. F., Vol. IX, No. 2, 1903. 

5 Zeitschrift fir neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. V, (1904) pp. 28 ff. 

6 Der 2. Korintherbriej des Apostels Paulus, 1904. 
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That is, he analyzes what remains of this last-named section after he 
has exscinded 6:14—7:1 as an interpolation and 3:12-18; 4:3-43 as 
redactional additions of ancient liturgical phrases, into two letters, a 
fourth and a sixth. This feat of critical ingenuity, notwithstanding its 
brilliancy, has but confirmed Jiilicher’s opinion that chaps. 10-13 were 
written at the same time with chaps. 1-9. Change of tone and bearing 
and broken connections need not disturb us, considering our very imperfect 
knowledge of the circumstances that called forth the letter and attended 
its writing. The conclusion of the section on Ephesians has been so 
recast as to make Pauline authorship seem more questionable. But 
the difficulties in the way of this view are affirmed to be hardly greater 
than those encountered by the hypothesis of post-Pauline origin. 

The importance which Jiilicher attaches to the second and third parts 
of his “Introduction,” ‘History of the Canon and History of the Text,” 
is made evident by the careful revision, which is no less apparent here 
than in the preceding special ‘‘Introduction.” Results are the same, 
making clear “‘the incontestable fact of the gradual and human origin 
of the Canon.” He finds little progress to be noted in text-criticism. 
There continues to be wide divergence of view in fundamental matters. 
The rejection of the Textus Receptus is still the one important point of 
agreement. The hope for advance lies, not in a grand reconstruction, 
but in careful laborious investigation of the ancient versions and church 
fathers. Dogmatic prejudices and desires have unfortunately a decisive 
influence in the handling of inner evidence. Wellhausen has shown 
that the history of the text of the gospels during the first two centuries 
is in reality a section of the history of the church’s conception of Chris- 
tianity. It is time to recognize more fully that reasonable conjectural 
emendation has its rightful place, when other means of establishing the 
text are wanting. The advice of Blass that the critic should strive to find 
a witness of some kind supporting his conjecture does not meet approval. 

It is to be hoped that the English translation of Professor Jiilicher’s 
“Introduction”? will also be soon revised and brought up to date. We have 
in English no recent work of such wide and careful scholarship, presenting 
in such a candid way what can be claimed as results and what are still 
to be regarded as problems in the field of New Testament introduction. 
One does not need to accord throughout with the judgment of Jiilicher 
in order to appreciate his broad-mindedness and sound common-sense. 
There is no doubt that his one aim has been tofproduce a scientific text- 
book that shall help in the search for truth. His style and choice of mate- 
rial are determined by this purpose. 
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Of all sections, the treatment of the Johannine question remains 
as before perhaps the least satisfactory. It is difficult to feel that the 
weight of external evidence has been adequately valued. In spite of 
recent investigations, this continues to be of first importance in reaching 
conclusions as to authorship. So, too, the author’s estimate of the his- 
torical value of the Fourth Gospel will still provoke wide dissent. 

Professor von Soden, of Berlin, has recently published a brief treatise 
devoted to special introduction.? It has been well translated, or rather 
paraphrased, by Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A., and appears as Vol. XIII 
of the ‘“‘Crown Theological Library.”* It is more popular in character 
than the work just considered, aiming to present conclusions in a readable 
form rather than to furnish a discussion of problems. In fact, it is the 
almost entire disappearance of many problems that impresses one who 
turns to this book after reading Professor Jiilicher; and one can hardly 
repress the wish that as many things were definitely settled as here seem 
to be. 

Aside from a preliminary survey of 20 pages, and appendix of 14 
pages devoted to the epistles of James, Jude, and II Peter, there are four 
main divisions: I, “Paul,” pp. 21-120; II, ‘‘The Gospel Literature,” 
pp. 121-200; III, “The Post-Pauline Literature,” pp. 201-333; IV, 
“The Johannine Literature,” pp. 334-462. In the Pauline section it is 
said to be most highly probable that the letter referred to in II Cor. 2:4 ff., 
has come down to us in chaps. 10-13. Rom. 16:1-20 is considered by 
itself under the heading ‘‘A Supposed Epistle to the Ephesians.” It 
is thought that this may have been a short epistle prepared for the use of 
Phoebe wheresoever she might travel in Asia. Colossians is held to be 
Pauline, save for 1:15-20, which is a later expansion. Ephesians, the 
Pastorals and II Thessalonians are assigned to the post-Pauline literature. 
Tychicus is suggested as a possible author of Ephesians. If not by him, 
it is by some disciple of Paul, of lofty, far-seeing, and rich spirit, who 
may have heard his master express “similar thoughts concerning the 
unifying power of Christianity without, of course, making them the central 
point in the gospel, as happens in this epistle.’’? In another passage we 
are told that the Catholic church “‘has learned and borrowed more from 
this epistle than from all the writings of Paul taken together.”” A Pauline 


7 Urchristliche Literaturgeschichte (die Schriften des Neuen Testaments). Von 
Hermann Frhr. von Soden. 1905. 237 pages. 

8 The History of Early Christian Literature: The Writings of the New Testa- 
ment, by Baron Hermann von Soden. Translated by J. R. Wilkinson. Edited by 
W. D. Morrison. NewYork: Putnam’s; London: Williams & Norgate, 1906. 476 
pages. 
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kernel is found in Titus and II Timothy. The redactor of these two 
letters, who is also the author of I Timothy, was closely related in his 
ideas to the writers of Ephesians and Acts. 

The two-source theory is accepted for the Synoptic Gospels. A sketch 
of the probable contents of the Logia is given on the basis of Luke, who 
has best preserved its order. The primitive Mark was based on the remi- 
niscences of Peter, and was written in Rome shortly after the apostle’s 
death in 64 A.D. The writer of our canonical Mark was probably acquaint- 
ed with the Logia. His plan of writing is sketched, and the additions 
attributable to his pen are noted. 

The post-Pauline literature, which, beside the works referred to, 
includes Acts, Hebrews, and I Peter, is thought to belong to the last decade 
of the first century. An attempt is made to separate the‘ we”-document 
of Acts from its ‘‘wrapping of oral tradition,” and a part of what results 
from this effort is printed as a consecutive narrative (pp. 112 f.; Eng, 
pp. 240f.). In historical value this is regarded as hardly inferior to Paul’s 
epistles. The Epistle to the Hebrews is thought to have been written to 
gentile Christians in Rome and other Italian churches. 

The Johannine writings are likened to a group of buildings belonging 
to the same school of architecture. The Apocalypse is based on a Jewish 
apocalypse written at Jerusalem between May and August, 70 A. Dp. The 
sections attributable to this source in 8:1-22:5 are indicated. The 
Fourth Gospel is a ‘doctrinal textbook in historical vesture.”” The 
discourses are addressed to the readers, and not to those who on each 
occasion are supposed to have heard them. The writer was a prophet, 
who was conscious that he was not reporting historical fact as a chron- 
icler would record it, but was nevertheless assured that he was giving to 
men its abiding, eternal significance. There is nothing in the gospel 
to indicate that the evangelist regarded the Beloved Disciple, of whom 
he was a devoted adherent, as John, the son of Zebedee. If we assume 
that he was rather John, the famous elder of Ephesus, who might have 
been a native of Jerusalem and for a time a personal disciple of Jesus, 
we have a satisfactory explanation of the tradition of Johannine author- 
ship and of the phenomena of the gospel. 

James, Jude, and II Peter are relegated to an appendix, because in 
time and content they lie outside primitive Christian development and 
contribute nothing essential to our knowledge of the same. 

In method of investigation, as well as in many conclusions, Professor 
von Soden is in accord with Professor Jiilicher. One marked difference, 
however, is noticeable—the readiness with which he employs literary 
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analysis and the confidence which he places in the-results. Because of 
the large number of readers who will not discriminate, one can but feel 
that what is generally conceded should be more sharply distinguished from 
personal opinion and from what is widely questioned. Jiilicher’s ‘“‘Intro- 
duction,” though less popular in character, will none the less be more 
serviceable, even to the general reader. There is much in von Soden’s 
book that is stimulating and suggestive, but oftentimes it is difficult to 
recognize the reasonableness or advantage of his hypotheses. For instance, 
if the Epistle to the Ephesians has such near relationship to Paul, why 
not make the connection a little closer? Or again cannot most of the 
objections based on internal grounds, and many of those on external, still 
be urged against this hypothesis of a double of the apostle John? Other 
questions of a like import will suggest themselves to the thoughtful 


reader. 
WarrEN J. Movutton 
Bancor, ME. 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON PAUL AND PAULINISM 


The half-dozen books which are to be considered in this article cover 
a pretty wide field. Niageli’s* pamphlet of roo pages is an introductory 
characterization of the Pauline vocabulary. It makes abundant refer- 
ences to the inscriptions and papyrus fragments discovered in recent years. 
The author regards the xow? as a natural development from the classical 
Greek, a connecting link between that and the new language. The letters 
attributed to Paul share throughout the character of the xow7. The apostle 
was uninfluenced by the literary theories of his day. His vocabulary is 
not only largely post-classical, but it bears another mark of the xowy, viz., 
its giving new meanings to old words. This vocabulary represents both 
grades of the xow?, its more select diction being found in I Corinthians, 
Philippians, and Romans; its more common forms, in Galatians and 
Philemon. 

Nageli suggests, and with force, that too much has been said of Hebra- 
isms in Paul’s writings. Most of the expressions thus denominated are 
from the LXX, and are to be attributed to the influence of this Greek 
version rather than to a Semitic mode of thought on Paul’s part. 

In regard to the bearing of the lexical argument on the question of 
genuineness the view of Niageli is cautious and moderate. He finds the 
four chief letters bound together by vocabulary and mode of expression. 

t Der Wortschatz des A postels Paulus. Von Theodor Nageli. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. 100 pages. M. 2.80. 
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They take us directly into the sphere of the non-literary xowy. The 
lexical character of II Thessalonians is rather for than against its genuine- 
ness. So also with Ephesians. But in the case of the Pastoral Letters 
the language is thought to weigh somewhat heavily against their genu- 
ineness. This pamphlet leads one to hope that the author’s plan to pub- 
lish a Pauline lexicon which shall consider the significance of every word, 
its relation to the LXX, to classic and late Greek, and especially to the 
xowy, may be realized. 

From the lexical point of view, according to Niageli, the four chief 
letters of Paul belong together and constitute a homogeneous literary 
monument. Between this result and that at which Professor Vdlter,? 
of Amsterdam, arrives the difference is great. For this scholar is convinced 
that these four letters are not a homogeneous monument, and did not ori- 
ginate in one mind. Of Romans about seven-sixteenths are regarded as 
genuine, the same amount is ascribed to an interpolator, and the remainder 
is regarded as late additions. Galatians entire is given to the man who 
revised Romans. About three-quarters of I Corinthians is considered to 
be the work of Paul. Of the first nine chapters of II Corinthians (the 
last four chapters constitute a letter by themselves) a little more than one- 
half is interpolated. The genuine letter to the Philippians was about 
one-quarter the size of the canonical epistle. The interpolations in Romans 
include most of chapters 1-4 and 7-9, those in I Corinthians include the 
famous chapter on love, and those in Philippians include the passage on 
the humiliation of Christ and the intensely personal third chapter. 

The elaboration of the above positions constitutes a volume of 331 
pages. It is not possible in this article, nor is it necessary, to follow the 
analysis at great length in order to forma fair judgment of its quality and 
of the force of its ultimate conclusions. We will consider two or three 
characteristic passages. Chapter 2:6-16 of I Corinthians is said to dis- 
turb the connection and not to be in harmony with either the preceding 
or the fcllowing verses. Two arguments are advanced in support of this 
view. It is said, in the first place, that Paul had spoken ‘‘wisdom” to 
the Corinthians in 1:17 f., while 2:6 implies that he had mot thus spoken 
to them. But that depends upon what Paul meant here by “wisdom.” 
If he meant ‘“‘the word of the cross” in its simplest form, then 2:6 does 
not appear to be in line with the preceding chapter. But we see no reason 
why the “wisdom” of 2:6 should be thus limited. ‘The word of the cross 
may be presented as “‘milk’’ (3:2), or it may be presented as “‘meat,” as 


2 Paulus und seine Briefe. Von Daniel Vélter. Strassburg, 1905. 331 pages. 
M. 7. 
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wisdom for spiritual Christians. Again, it is said in favor of regarding 
2:6-16 as an interpolation that 3:1 seems to follow immediately on 2:5. 
In both places Paul is speaking of his appearance in Corinth, and the 
same introductory words are used. But these statements have no inde- 
pendent force as against the originality of the intervening verses. We 
have no right to assume that even an apostle will always write in such a 
manner that no verse can be removed without destroying the sense of 
what is left. Finally, it is urged that the thoughts of 2:6-16 are mainly 
borrowed from the Wisdom of Solomon. But while certain general 
resemblances are to be seen, the characteristic thought of the Corinthian 
passage in regard to our knowing the mind of God (vs. 11) has no parallel 
in the Wisdom of Solomon. 

Or take the grounds on which I Cor., chap. 13, is taken away from 
Paul. Chapter 12:31 speaks of “‘greater gifts” which ought to be desired, 
and we expect some description of these, but do not find it until we reach 
14:2. Meantime chap. 13 goes beyond chaps. 12 and 14. Its author put 
a lower estimate on spiritual gifts than either the Corinthians or Paul 
himself. Chapter 14 has absolutely no sense after chap 13. Therefore 
chap. 13 can not have stood originally between chaps. 12 and 14. Chap- 
ter 12:31b and 14:1 were put in to make the interpolation of chap. 13 
smooth. 

The author of chap. 13 was a Greek, in high position, whom without 
doubt Greek motives influenced; to whom, however, the Christian spirit 
gave the genuine impulse (Schwung) and the right word. 

Now, the critical leverage in this case seems to be quite inadequate. 
Granted that Paul’s words in 12:31@ lead us to expect some description 
of the “greater gifts,’ we cannot dictate at what exact point such a de- 
scription shall be given. The gift of chap. 13 rises, it is true, above 
the gifts of prophecy and speaking with tongues, but that fact of itself 
is plainly no reason why the chapter should be taken from Paul. The 
same man may have a lofty spiritual ideal of character and yet attach 
som value to physical agenices. We may well regard chap. 13 as pre- 
paring the way for a correct estimate of the gifts which chap. 14 discusses. 

From Védlter’s treatment of Galatians a single point in further illus- 
tration of his method. He takes 1:12 as claiming that Paul received 
his entire gospel by a revelation from Jesus Christ, and, rightly rejecting - 
such a view, affirms that his gospel had a historical basis. But the fif- 
teenth verse of the same chapter indicates that our author’s reading of 
the twelfth verse is wrong. The fifteenth verse affirms that God revealed 
his Son in Paul, and this furnishes an adequate explanation of vs. 12. 
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The revelation of Christ in him meant a revolution in his thought of Christ. 
This was fundamental, but it did not relieve Paul of the necessity of 
learning as others did about the earthly life and teaching of Jesus. 

These specimens of the author’s method must suffice. It seems to 
be altogether arbitrary and inconclusive. Oftentimes the difficulties 
against which the critic’s arguments are leveled have no real existence. 

A very real difficulty, however, confronts us when, e. g., we attempt 
to regard our letter to the Romans as a document addressed to the church 
at Rome soon after the time of Nero, nearly half of which came from 
a man whose views were not a little different from those of the apostle. 
What became of the original letter? Is it not strange that it disappeared 
entirely? Is it probable that a thoroughly revised and modified form of 
an apostolic letter should find at once universal acceptance? If there 
was some disciple of Paul whose influence at Rome so overshadowed 
that of the great martyr-apostle that his revision of the apostle’s letter 
crowded the original out of circulation, is it not a little remarkable that 
tradition has preserved no trace of him? And the same sort of difficulty 
has to be met in connection with Vélter’s analysis of I Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Philippians. Paul was the master-mind of his generation, 
the most widely known, the most inspiring. Therefore a hypothesis 
which requires us to believe that his letters were radically revised by 
some of his disciples, and that as thus revised they were everywhere 
accepted in the place of the autographs, must marshal a more formidable 
array of arguments than have as yet been discovered and brought together. 

By the side of Professor Vélter’s book that which we are now to con- 
sider,’ is in strongest contrast. In the first third of his large volume 
(528 pages), which discusses the documents, the author accepts as genuine 
writings of Paul not merely Romans, Galatians, I and II Corinthians, 
but also II Thessalonians, Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles; that 
is to say, thirteen letters. He also accepts the Lucan authorship not 
merely of the diary, but of the entire Book of Acts. The survey of this 
field does not profess to be exhaustive. It deals chiefly with the most 
recent arguments for and against Paul’s authorship. The survey, how- 
ever, is broad and the treatment forcible. The second third of the book 
deals with Paul’s testimony in relation to the gospels, and the last third 
with his testimony in relation to the life of the church. This section does 
not appear to form an integral part of the general theme, though some 
readers may find it the most interesting part of the entire volume. 


3 The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. By R. S. Knowling, New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1905. 531 pages. $3. 
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The author divides Paul’s letters into four groups. The first includes 
the Thessalonian letters and Galatians; the second, Corinthians and 
Romans; the third, the letters of the first imprisonment; and the last, 
the Pastoral Epistles. It is plain that, in the author’s view, the vital 
part of Paul’s testimony to Christ is testimony to his Godhead. He 
finds this in the earliest group of letters, and virtually in a complete 
form. ‘We may well ask,” he says, ‘‘whether any Christology and soteri- 
ology can really go beyond that which meets us in this earliest group of 
epistles” (p. 48). But it is noticeable that he goes to the second group 
of letters for an explanation of the Galatian passage: ‘“‘God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law.” It is said that the 
clause, ‘‘God sent forth his Son,”’ must clearly be interpreted in relation 
to such passages as Rom. 8:3, 32. But the second of these passages 
does not employ the words to be explained, and the first does not throw 
any light on their use in Galatians. The author, in harmony with such 
early theologians as Athanasius, regards the words ‘“‘his own Son” as 
signifying a participation by the Son in the essential nature of the Father 
(p. 46). In the fact that the language (Rom. 8:32) is like that which 
describes Abraham’s relation to the sacrifice of his son ‘‘we may see 
in an incidental, but in a very distinct, manner how St. Paul recognized 
the identity of nature between God and him who is called by the apostle 
‘God’s own Son’’’ (p. 47). This is like Chrysostom’s argument that 
because Jesus said to Peter, ‘‘Thou art Simon, son of Jonas,” and Peter 
said to Jesus, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” therefore 
Jesus was Son of God in the same sense in which Peter was son of Jonas. 

Dr. Knowling thinks (p. 66) that the testimony to Christ in the second 
group of letters (Corinthians, Romans) goes beyond that of the first group 
in the clearness of its affirmation of pre-existence. He refers especially 
to I Cor. 8:6, to the clause “through whom are all things,” but nowhere 
seeks to show that his interpretation of this is the only tenable one. 

The christological doctrine which the author finds in the epistles of 
Paul is that of the Nicene theologians. His exegesis is far more cautious 
than theirs, and his christological passages are fewer, but it seems not 
unfair to say that in him as in them one perceives the influence of eccle- 
siastical tradition. It appears unfortunate that only one side of Paul’s 
testimony to Christ should be given, and the other side, which is fuller 
and more explicit, should be passed in silence. It is surely a mistake 
to think that we can explain Gal. 4:4 by Rom, 8:3, ignoring such words 
as Acts 13:38; I Cor. 11:3; 15:28; and Eph. 4:5, 6. 

In regard to matters of fact and in statements of evidence, apart now 
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from christological passages, the language of our author is sometimes 
open to criticism. Thus, e. g., he considers it certain that Eutychus 
was dead. He refers to Luke’s statement in Acts 20:9. He does not, 
however, allude to the fact that Paul in the next verse says: ‘‘Make ye 
no ado; for his life is in him.”” We surely cannot at once assume that 
these words mean: “Make ye no ado; for he is now restored to life.” 
Again, having said (p. 279) that Jeremiah had used the phrase “‘a new 
covenant,” the author adds that “every Israelite was looking forward 
to that covenant with eager hope.”” But was there ever a time in the 
history of Israel when that was even remotely true? It is said of Paul 
(p. 354) that after his first visit to Jerusalem subsequent to his conversion 
he went to Tarsus “‘to spend many years in his native town.” But of 
such inaccuracies these cases may suffice, and our survey of the book 
may be concluded with reference to a statement in which we fully agree 
with the author. Although he exalts the service and teaching of Paul, 
he declares that it is ‘‘unintelligible to speak of Paul as if he was the 
founder of Christianity,” or as ‘‘the second founder of Christianity.’ 
One who claims that Paul founded Christianity must, we should suppose, 
identify Christianity with theology, and even then the statement would 
need qualification. 

We have now to notice more briefly three other German works. Emil 
Weber‘ writes a monograph of 152 pages to maintain that Romans, chaps. 
1-3, are to be fully understood only from the standpoint of the missionary. 
They were born out of missionary experience, and enable us to form an 
idea of the kind of preaching with which Paul introduced his gospel to 
the gentiles. They are not regarded as being at all a reproduction of 
one or more missionary addresses, but rather as indicating in a summary 
manner the lines of approach which the missionary had followed. Rom. 
2:17-29 gives in substance a scene out of Paul’s experience with theJews, 
and shows how he was in the habit of meeting the objections which they 
brought against him. From this point the author proceeds to a study of 
the first chapter and the third. It is held that Paul’s picture of the devel- 
opment of sin and its resultant moral degradation was not based on Gen- 
esis, but on his missionary experience. 

Johann Walter,’ pastor, as he tells us in his Vorwort, of a parish of 
some 24,coo souls in Livland, discusses the Christianity of Paul, or a 


4 Die Beziehungen von Rom. 1-3 sur Missionspraxis des Paulus. Von Emil 
Weber. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1905. 152 pages. M. 2.40. 

5 Der religidse Gehalt des Galaterbriejes. Von Johann Walter. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1904. 257 pages. M. 6. 
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section of it. The method is psychological in this sense that the author 
proceeds from his own experience of Christianity to find out the Chris- 
tianity of Paul, assuming, of course, that real Christianity is always the 
same; the avowed purpose of the undertaking is religious—the purifying 
and deepening of present religious life. The book, though in form of a 
commentary, discusses the course of thought rather than the separate 
words—discusses it broadly, with logical and analytical power, but not, 
conspicuously, with power of compact, and clear statement. The author’s 
conclusions, though independently reached, are in general agreement 
with such works as the late editions of Meyer. 

The second letter to the Corinthians, which, by the way, is regarded 
as a single letter, is interpreted by Langheinrich® from the point of view 
of pastoral theology. This discussion first appeared some eighteen years 
ago, and appears now in a second edition, which, the author says, differs 
little from the first. If the book had to do with critical questions, this 
confession would make a somewhat unfavorable impression, but it has 
not. It keeps close to the practical value of Paul’s example and word 
for the Christian pastor of the present day. It is characterized throughout 
by a general and elevated spirit and by good practical sense. We can- 
not do better than close this article with a few words of Langheinrich 
to the preacher of the twentieth century: 


Your sermon must breathe the certainty of victory. It must not be a dis- 
couraged apology, or a weak mediation made up of dominant conceptions of the 
day. It must be a decided witness of the salvation of Christ on the basis of a 
fact which is both objectively and subjectively present. This is apostolic preaching. 

GrorcE H. GILBERT 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


THE SACRAMENTS IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


These monographs! are both suggested by the interesting treatises of 
Wilhelm Heitmiiller, Jm Namen Jesu and Tauje und Abendmahl bei Paulus. 
They both controvert the conclusions defended by Heitmiiller, though from 
somewhat different historical and critical points of view. Andersen—as 
against the opinion of Heitmiiller, that Paul’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 

6 Der zweite Brief Sankti Pauli an die Korinther. Von Friedrich Langheinrich. 
Leipzig: Janas, 1905. 223 pages. M. 3.60. 

t Das Abendmahl in den zwei ersten Jahrhunderten nach Christus. Von Axel 
Andersen. Zweite Ausgabe, Giessen: Tépelmann, 1906. 111 pages. M. 2. 


Die Tauje im Urchristentum im Lichte der neweren Forschungen. Von F. M. 
Rendtorff. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 55 pages. M. 1.20. 
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is founded upon the ancient idea that eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of a sacrifice united the partakers with the god and with one another 
—contends that the last meal which Jesus ate with his disciples was an 
ordinary supper, eaten, as the good tradition in the Fourth Gospel shows, 
on the evening which preceded the evening of the pascal supper. Jesus 
gave to this supper no memorial or sacramental interpretation, nor did he 
suggest that it was to be celebrated after his death, either as a memorial 
of him or as a symbol or a means of salvation through his death. These 
features, so far as they appear in the Synoptic Gospels, are due to additions 
to the earlier tradition, which must have been added as late as 165 A. D. 
They led also to the change of the date from the evening of the thirteenth 
of Nisan to the next evening, the time of the pascal supper. Paul knew 
this simple tradition, but was not satisfied with it. He believed that he 
had “received from the Lord” a revelation which preserved the form of 
the event more accurately and interpreted it more correctly. According 
to this revelation the Lord instituted a ceremony which was to be repeated 
frequently. It was, however, simply a memorial. The “body” was not 
the flesh of Christ, but his ideal or spiritual body, the church, into whose 
life the communicants more fully entered as they ate this supper together; 
the wine in the cup was not his blood which men were to drink; the cup 
was the new covenant in his blood; it was to remind the recipients that 
Jesus’ blood had sealed a covenant, not to impart a mystical grace. This 
interpretation requires, as was the case with the Synoptics, some revision 
of the text of I Cor. 11: 23-26. 

Andersen finds no evidence of a sacramental interpretation of the 
Eucharist earlier than Justin Martyr, where it begins to suggest itself. 
Stages of its development appear from Tertullian to Cyprian, though 
Origen has not lost sight of the earlier and simplier view. The develop- 
ment of this doctrine led to the redacting of the Synoptic Gospels, and to 
some extent of the account in I Corinthians. Here is the weak point in 
Andersen’s argument. It is difficult to believe that these four documents 
were consistently revised to incorporate into them, more or less fully, a 
doctrine of late appearance and slow growth, and that these revisions 
were promptly and universally adopted. It is a fair question whether the 
facts to which he has called attention do not suggest that the early Chris- 
tians interpreted the language of the gospels more simply and more 
justly than the theologians of later generations. In some respects these 
Greek and Roman converts to Christianity were as ill-fitted to interpret 
the tropical, oriental language of Jesus and those who recorded his 
words, as are some German and English interpreters of later generations. 
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Heitmiiller in his book, already referred to, upon Paul’s views of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, had suggested the idea that Paul had accepted 
a widely prevalent doctrine that the soul of a worshiper might be brought 
by a proper ritual act into a mystic union with the god worshiped—a union 
which involved a blending of substance, rather than an ethical assimilation. 
He understands Paul to teach, in the sixth chapter of Romans and else- 
where, that one who receives baptism dies and is raised in Christ not pri- 
marily in a moral experience, but in the renewal of the nature or substance 
of the soul, which renewal forms the basis of the moral experience. 
Rendtorff argues against this interpretation of Paul in an able and 
interesting treatise. He says, very justly, that such a writer as Paul 
cannot be interpreted simply by gathering from various sources and com- 
paring sentences which resemble those which he uses. His own experience 
and point of view have more to do with his meaning than the history of 
terms and phrases which he adopts. 

When these two books, by Heitmiiller and Rendtorff, are read side by 
side, however, the reader can hardly escape the impression that the difference 
between the two authors is one of emphasis and proportion rather than of 
actual opposition. Each holds that the reception of baptism was, in Paul’s 
mind, more than a confession or symbol of a voluntary change. It was an 
act which completed and established regeneration, and, in the conscious- 
ness of the recipient, transferred him from this world and its ruler to the 
kingdom of God and into union with Christ. Each holds also that Paul 
could have seen no value in such a rite unless attended with a living faith 
and a conscious purpose to live the life of the regenerate. The earlier 
author, perhaps, lays too much stress upon the early and wide-spread con- 
ception of the saving power of a formal act, as an influence upon the mind 
of theapostle, and renders himselfjliable to a criticism based upon an under- 
standing of Paul’s thought for which he too found place in his interpreta- 
tion; and the critic does not seem to realize fully that the apostle may have 
adopted, not only terms, but ideas which prevailed among those for whom 
he labored, and infused them with new life and power, without rejecting 
or ignoring their earlier meaning. 

Wi1tiaM H. RYDER 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


BOOKS ON THE HOLY SPIRIT 


As the title indicates, this neat little volume* deals with only one section 
of the biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit. This limitation is necessitated 


1 The Teaching of Jesus concerning the Holy Spirit. By Louis Burton Crane. 
New York: American Tract Society. xiii+175 pages. $0.75. 
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by the fact that the book is one of a series by different authors, on “‘the 
teachings of Jesus.” 

The volume is intended primarily as an aid to the devotional side of 
the Christian life, and as such ought to be judged. Regarded, however, 
from the standpoint of critical scholarship, it has several marked defects. 
Most significant among these is the fact that the author does not raise 
a single critical question concerning the sources of his scriptural material 
—in fact treats it all as “‘authoritative revelation.” This leads him more 
than once to regard a late conception of the function of the Spirit as an 
early one—e. g., the Spirit as the power of God working in creation (Gen. 
1:2), which is clearly a late conception. 

Fortunately the author recognizes the element of progress in the bib- 
lical revelation. For example, he says that in the Old Testament “the 
Spirit was not revealed in his personal character, but always spoken of 
as the power or energy of God working in the world, and particularly in 
his chosen ones.”’ It is only in the New Testament that the Spirit is clearly 
set forth as a person. 

In the teachings of Jesus recorded in the synoptic gospels the author 
finds little advance over the Old Testament conceptions of the Holy Spirit. 
In the gospel of John, on the other hand, the advance is very marked. 
There it is that Jesus gives the Spirit a new name, “‘Paraclete,” as well 
as attributes to it new functions. In the summary of his results the 
author says: 

Jesus teaches that the Holy Spirit is a person distinct from the Father and 
from the Son. That, while for economic reasons he is represented as subordinate 
to the Father and to the Son, yet that he is to be regarded as co-equal with them 
in substance and in authority. That the Father sends the Spirit as he sends the 
Son, and yet the Spirit’s work is peculiarly His own. That the Son prays the 
Father for the Spirit’s descent, and yet that the Son’s work must be carried on 
and applied by the Spirit. 

The eleven distinct chapters comprising the body of the work are well 
co-ordinated, and the style is lucid and attractive. It is a book written 
especially for the laity, and for such will prove decidedly helpful. The 
critical scholar will find in it little material which can be used directly 
in his investigations. The interpretations of the scriptural material 
bearing on the subject contain little that is really new, and the results 
obtained are those usually set forth in works covering the subject. 

Nésgen’s elaborate volume? follows in the wake of the modern critical 


2 Der Heilige Geist: Sein Wesen und die Art seines Wirkens. Von K. F. Noésgen. 
Berlin: Trowitzsch, 1905. vii+259 pages. M. 5.50. 
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movement as a defense of the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Happily the spirit of the work is irenic throughout. In the introduction 
the author points out that present-day Christian thought subordinates 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit—in fact, sets it in the background—com- 
pared to the doctrines of God and of Christ. One of the leading purposes 
of the author’s study is to show that both in the Old and New Testaments 
the Spirit is regarded as a personal, conscious, life-giving power. The 
separate personality of the Spirit is his principal contention. So eager is 
he to establish this thesis that he maintains that the fundamental conception 
involved in the term “Spirit,” whether applied to God or man, is personality. 
Had he studied the Hebrew term ruach in its development and in all its 
meanings, he would have seen how improbable was this generalization. 
Several times he interprets the term “Spirit”? where the context clearly 
requires either ‘“‘breath” or “wind” (e. g., Ps. 33:6). 

Though the material used in establishing a conclusion is largely derived 
from the Scriptures, the method can hardly be called that of modern bib- 
lical theology. In fact, it approximates more nearly the proof-text method 
of the older school of theologians. For this reason the conclusions arrived 
at will not have a very large influence on modern thought. 

In certain ecclesiastical circles the book will no doubt have its influence, 
especially in those parts where the author makes a direct application to 


the church and its life—e. g., when he suggests that the Spirit may work 
regeneration even in infants at the time of their baptism (an assumption 
that can hardly be said to have scriptural warrant). In most cases the 
author does not venture quite so far into the realm of conjecture, but 
is content to set forth the more general conceptions of the function of the 
Spirit derived from the Scriptures and Christian experience. 


WitiraM R. SCHOEMAKER 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


The Oxford Society of Historical Theology has, through a committee 
of six scholars, done a real service to all students of early Christian litera- 
ture in the volume on The New Testament in the A postolic Fathers.* The 
members of this committee—Vernon Bartlet, Kirsopp Lake, A. J. Carlyle, 
W. R. Inge, P. V. M. Benecke, and J. Drummond—divided the Apos- 
tolic Fathers among them, and undertook to determine what books of the 
New Testament, if any, each writer knew and used. The six authors 


t The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers. By a Committee of the Oxford 
Society of Historical Theology. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. v+144 pages. 6s- 
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followed a single plan in their study, and their conclusions, with the grounds 
for them, are thus at once readily seen. The conception of the task, the 
method pursued, and the presentation of results alike exhibit freedom 
from bias and a truly historical spirit. Not everyone, indeed, will agree 
with all the conclusions reached; perhaps the six authors were not in all 
cases convinced by one another; nor could it be otherwise in matters where 
the evidence is often so delicately balanced, and where the authors have striv- 
en as far as possible to state an explicit verdict. For this very effort at expli- 
citness they are deserving of thanks. In their historical presuppositions, 
however, it is less easy to follow them. Their arrangement assumes that 
Barnabas and the Didache are earlier than I Clement, which is more than 
doubtful. Too much is perhaps credited to synoptic tradition, frequently 
at the expense of the gospel of Mark, and the statement that olxodopeiy 
‘outside Polycarp . . . . does not occur in the Apostolic Fathers’’ (p. 85) 
is hopelessly wrong; the word occurs scores of times, being especially fre- 
quent in Hermas. 

Preuschen’s useful collection of extra-canonical gospel material and 
tradition appears after four years in an enlarged form, duly supplemented, 
by the fragments recently found and published by Grenfell, Hunt, Schmidt, 
and others.?, As before, the Greek and Latin texts are given, without 
introductions, but with German translations and indices. There is also 
a select list of literature on the various documents and writers. 

More than fifty years have passed since Petermann published the first 
edition of Pistis Sophia, from the Askew manuscript which alone preserves 
that most important monument of Gnosticism. Schmidt’s work3 does not 
include a revised Coptic text of the work, but such a revision is practically 
presupposed in his German translation, and his introductions show that 
he has worked over the manuscript with care. The Askew manuscript 
belongs probably to the fifth century, and the work was composed in Egypt, 
in the Greek language, in the third century. It appears now for the first 
time in a German translation. 

From the Bruce papyrus Schmidt has already published the Coptic 
text of the Books of Je and other Gnostic fragments (Texte und Unter- 

2 Antilegomena: Die Reste der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und urchristlichen 
Ueberlieferungen. Herausgegeben und tibersetzt von Erwin Preuschen. Zweite um- 
gearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1905. vi+216 pages. 
M. 4.40. 

3 Koptisch-gnostische Schriften. Erster Band, “Die Pistis Sophia. Die Beiden 
Biicher des Jef. Unbekanntes altgnostisches Werk.’”’ Herausgegeben von Carl 
Schmidt. [‘Griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.’’] 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. xxviit+410 pages. M. 13.50. 
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suchungen, Vol. VII, No. 2). This papyrus includes parts of two distinct 
manuscripts, written in the fifth or sixth century, while the works they par- 
tially preserve were composed in the first half of the third. The first of 
these works, The Two Books of Jed, like Pistis Sophia, which refers to 
it explicitly, comes from the encratite Barbelo-Gnostics in Egypt, while 
the second work, for which no name can be given, emanates from the 
Sethite-archontic group of Gnostics. Schmidt gives German translations 
of these works, and a series of exhaustive indices concludes the volume. 

“*When thou findest a word of St. Athanasius,” wrote Johannes Moschus, 
‘“‘and hast not paper, write it upon thy garments.” Riedel holds that the 
Canons of Athanasius, preserved in Arabic and in part in Coptic, belong 
to the fourth or fifth century, and may well be an authentic work of Atha- 
nasius the Apostolic. After a critical introduction, comparing the Canons 
with various acknowledged writings of Athanasius, the editors publish 
the Arabic text, chiefly from a Berlin manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
in conjunction with four other manuscripts of less importance. An Eng- 
lish translation follows, made by Mr. Crum from Riedel’s German render- 
ing of the Arabic. The Arabic version of the Canons seems to have been 
based on a Coptic version, and of this latter Mr. Crum has identified two 
fragmentary copies; one, on papyrus, of about 600 A. D.; the other, on 
parchment, of the tenth century. The Coptic (Sahidic) text of these frag- 
ments is published by Mr. Crum, with an English translation, and one 
facsimile. A series of indices conclude this worthy addition to the pub- 
lications of the Text and Translation Society. 

The Paris Corpus of oriental Christian writers is another of the great 
new agencies in the publication of Christian texts preserved in oriental 
tongues. It is suggestive of the international character of the under- 
taking that scholars of three different nations unite in this new part, which 
contains Latin translations of various minor Syriac chronicles, the longest 
being that of James of Edessa, the continuator of Eusebius. The frag- 
ments of this work bring the chronicle down to 631 A. D., but James is 
said to have carried it some years farther. 

The famous Chronicon of Eusebius, lost in the original, is known to us 
chiefly through the Armenian version and through the Latin form into 

4 The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria. The Arabic and Coptic Versions, 
edited and translated, with Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, by Wilhelm Riedel 
and W. E. Crum. [Text and Translation Society.] London: Williams & Norgate, 
1904. Xxxxv +59 +153 pages. 

5 Chronica Minora. Pars Tertia. Interpretati sunt Brooks, Guidi, Chabot’ 
[=“ Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium: Scriptores Suri: Versio,” Series 
Tertia, Tomus IV.] Paris: Carolus Poussielgue, 1905. 185+ 304 pages. 
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which Jerome, with more or less alteration, put it. Of Jerome’s Latin, 
the Bodleian manuscript is the oldest witness, belonging to the fifth century, 
and the publication of this manuscript in photographic facsimile is thus 
an important contribution to the study of Eusebius’ monumental work.® 
Chronological tables such as these, more than any other form of compo- 
sition, require the accurate reproduction which facsimiles give, and with 
this admirable edition the study and criticism of Jerome’s Eusebius have been 
sensibly furthered. The introduction deals with this and the other manu- 
scripts of the same work, and kindred topics are treated in a series of six ap- 
pendices. To the plates of the Bodleian manuscript are appended facsimiles 
of a few pages of the Udine and Paris manuscripts, probable descendants of 
the Bodleian manuscript, which preserve passages now wanting in the 
Bodleian codex, from which thirty-three leaves have been lost. 

Lietzmann’s latest Kleine Texte are a group of Greek documents from 
Berlin, FayQm, and Oxyrhynchus papyri, selected and annotated to serve 
New Testament students as examples of contemporary Greek in common 
use.? The texts chosen belong mainly to the first century. 

The fourth and fifth fasciculi of Rauschen’s Florilegium® contain va- 
rious anti-heretical works of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Victor of Lerin, with 
textual and historical notes. This enterprise, which enjoys the encourage- 
ment of Cardinal Fischer, is designed to make the more important patris- 
tic writings accessible and intelligible to a wider circle of students and 
clergy. 


Tue University oF CHICAGO EpGAR J. GooDSPEED 


A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA 


Volume XII of the Berlin edition of the Greek Fathers of the first 
three centuries contains the first volume of the works of Clement of 
Alexandria.* Itisedited by Professor Otto Stahlin, of Munich, whose work 

6 The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome’s Version of the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
Reproduced in collotype, with an Introduction by John Knight Fotheringham. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 72+ 242 collotype pages. 5os. net. 

7 Griechische Papyri. Ausgewahlt und erklirt von Hans Lietzmann. [“ Kleine 
Texte fiir theologische Vorlesungen und Uebungen.”] Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 
1905. 16 pages. M. 0.40. 

8 Florilegium Patristicum. Digessit vertit adnotavit Gerardus Rauschen. Fas- 
ciculus IV, Tertulliani Liber de Praescriptione Haereticorum; accedunt S. Irenaei 
Adversus Haereses, III, 3-4. 69 pages. M.1. Fasciculus V, Vincentii Lerinensis 
Commonitoria. Bonn: Hanstein, 1906. 71 pages. M. 1.20. 

t Clemens Alexandrinus. 1: Protrepticus und Paedagogus. Herausgegeben im 
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preparatory to this splendid edition of the great church father was reviewed 
in this Journal some time ago.? On pp. ix-Ixxxiii the editor prints the 
introductory material to the whole of Clement’s works, of importance, thus, 
also for Vols. II and III, completing the works of this important 
Alexandrian theologian. This introduction is divided into six chapters, 
viz.: A. Testimonia (pp. ix-xv), concerning Clement and his writings 
drawn from the author’s own statements as well as from those of Julius 
Africanus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Cyril of Alexandria, Jerome, Photius, 
and others. B. Manuscripts (pp. xv-xlvii). The greater part of this 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the manuscripts containing the two 
works edited in this volume, the Protrepticus and the Paedagogus. The 
archetype of all the manuscripts of these two writings is found in the 
codex Parisinus graecus, 451 (=P.), the manuscript owned by the great 
archbishop Arethas of Caesarea in Cappadocia. Stahlin’s description, 
characterization, and critical estimate of this manuscript are most excel- 
lent and complete. Next follows a list of the manuscripts, arranged in 
two groups, that were copied directly from, or depend indirectly on, this 
archetype. The two most important of these are the codex Mutinensis 
(=M.) III D 7(tenth or eleventh century); a careful and good copy 
of P., which cannot be said of F. The Mutinensis, again, has been the 
exemplar for three later manuscripts, and was used by Victorinus in his 
edition of Clement. It contains the Protrepticus and the Paedagogus. 
Inferior to M. is the codex Laurentianus V 24 (= F.; twelfth century) 
containing the Paedagogus and used also by Victorinus. Mutinensis 
and Laurentianus are mutually independent.3 In addition to these three 
chief manuscripts, the editor mentions and describes the codex Genuensis 
Miss. Urb. 28, containing the Protrepticus and Books II and III of 
the Paedagogus; and Paris. Suppl. Graec. 254, containing the Pro- 
trepticus and Paedagogus, I, 96-103; II, and III independently; while 
Paedagogus, I, 1-96, is copied out of Laurent. V 24 either directly or at 
second hand. As an appendix to the editor’s careful and minute 
description of the manuscripts is added a very learned and painstaking 


Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Commission der kénigl. preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften von Otto Stahlin. [=“‘Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller 
der ersten drei Jahrhunderte,” Vol. XII.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. Ixxxiii+ 352 
pages. M. 13.50; bound, M. 16. ’ 


2 Journal of Theology, Vol. VI, pp. 191, 192 (January, 1902). 


3 Against the editor’s explanation of the sometimes better text exhibited by F. 
in the first book of the Paedagogus as compared with that of M. (p. xxxi), see Koet- 
schau in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1905, No. 20, col. 542. 
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discussion of the orthography of these manuscripts. Then follows a 
brief description of the manuscripts containing the text of the Stromata, 
the Excerpta ex Theodoto, Eclogae Propheticae, Quis dives salvetur (two 
manuscripts), and the Adumbrationes in Epistolas Canonicas (in two 
manuscripts of the ninth and thirteenth centuries, respectively). C. “‘Indi- 
rect Witnesses” (pp. xlvii-lxiv). The editor takes up in four para- 
graphs: (1) The manuscripts containing excerpts from the Paedagogus 
and the Stromaia; all of which are based on one and the same archetype; 
for the Stromata, the codex Laurentianus V, 3 (eleventh century), but of 
no critical value. Appended is a list of additional manuscripts of Clement 
mentioned in ancient catalogues. (2) The Catenae. Following some 
general remarks on the character and nature of the catenae, the editor 
prints ten catenae to the individual writings of Clement. This portion 
of his work is based to some extent on Zahn’s excellent Suppl. Clement., 
and on Karo and Lietzmann’s Catenarum Graecarum Catalogus (1902). 
(3) The seven Florilegia, chief among which ranks the Sacra Parallela of 
John of Damascus. Added to this paragraph is a succinct list of the 
fragments of Clement’s writings. (4) Quotations from Clement in the 
works of later authors—Eusebius, Arnobius, Firmicus Maternus, Cyril of 
Alexandria. D. Editions. The first edition of the complete works of 
Clement is that by Petrus Victorinus, published in Florence, 1550.4 It 
is followed by that of the careful and conscientious Friedrich Sylburg (1592), 
whose results, together with those of Le Nourny (1703), were used by John 
Potter (1715), who himself made valuable additions. Later editors, Rein- 
hold Klotz (1831) and Dindorf,’ copied their predecessors most faultily 
and carelessly. Special editions of the Stromata, Book VII, the Quis 
dives salvetur, and other works are estimated on pp. lxiv-Ixvii. E. Trans- 
lations. Of translations Stéhlin mentions in two paragraphs (1) the 
Latin rendering by Gentianus Hervetus, 1551—a translation hastily 
made and often faulty; and (2) the translations into modern languages. 
F. On pp. Ixxx-lxxxiii the editor briefly states the principles under- 
lying his own work toward this new edition of the works of Clement. 
The twelve chapters of the porperruds rpds "EAAqvas are printed on pp. 
1-86, on the basis of M. and P. and the daughter-manuscripts of P. Pp. 
87-222 contain the three books of the Masbaywyés, based on three 
manuscripts. The scholia to both works follow on pp. 295-340. 
4See Stahlin in Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, N. F., V, 4; and Christie’s notice in this Journal, Vol. VI, p. 147. 


5 Oxford, 1869; four volumes; severely criticised by most scholars, especially 
Paul de Lagarde. 
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Copious indexes to these scholia consisting of lists of passages from the 
Old and New Testaments and profane Greek literature are added. 

The texts edited by Staéhlin have been carefully collated and revised. 
They show on every page the philological acumen and scholarly thorough- 
ness which have characterized his former publications. But few passages 
remain that have baffled all attempts at emendation. These are wisely 
indicated by a prefixed {, or by asterisks showing the omission of some 
word or words. The editor enjoyed the literary assistance of such men 
as Joseph B. Mayor, E. Schwartz, and U. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorf; 
but the real work was done by himself—and good work it is. Those 
who are interested mainly in the linguistic and textual work of the editor 
will find additional suggestions in the reviews by Koetschau in the Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung, 1905, No. 20; and by Klostermann in the Gét- 
tingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, September, 1905, pp. 673-80. Most welcome 
to the student of Clement is the rich and carefully selected bibliography 
scattered throughout the introduction. We hope to see very soon the 
second and third volumes, completing this most excellent edition. 

W. Muss-ARNOLT 


BELMONT, Mass. 


AN EARLY WITNESS TO CHRISTIAN MONACHISM 


This edition" of an interesting treatise is by Lic. Eduard von der Goltz, 
the fortunate discoverer of the Greek version of “the Prayer of Euthalius,” 
a document that has settled a nice stichometrical question and will influence 
the whole Eutholian problem. The Benedictine edition (Migne, Pat. 
Graec., XXVIII, 251-81), its nearest predecessor, was produced in days 
when of even the largest libraries in Europe there was no exhaustive 
knowledge; while of the treasures of Athos and the monasteries of the 
near, but dim, East there were no catalogues like those of Lambros or 
Sakkelion. The study under review is divided into three parts: (1) ‘‘ Die 
Herstellung des Textes;” (2) ‘‘ Ursprung und Charakter;” (3) ‘‘ Die Bedeu- 

-tung des Traktats fiir unsere Kenntnis der Geschichte des christlichen 
Lebens.” 

The notable features of the first division are a contribution to our 
knowledge of the genealogy of the Athanasian MSS, particularly those con- 
taining the De Virginitate, and the text edited anew from the manuscripts 
thus studied. Von der Goltz has carried forward this study from the con- 


tAOTOS SQTHPIAZ IPOS THN ITAPOENON (De Virginitate). Von Eduard 
Freiherr von der Goltz. Eine echte Schrift des Athanasius. [=Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, N.F. XIV, 2.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 143 pages. M. 5. 
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clusions of Wallis and Loeschke and Lake. He has discovered the best 
textual representative as yet of De Virginitate in the Cloister Library of 
St. John, upon the island of Patmos. When a scholar attempts defini- 
tive study of Athanasian MSS on the same scale as that of Dr. Capo upon 
those of Isidore of Pelusium, he will do well to keep in mind this intro- 
ductory study to the latest edition of De Virginitate. The text is produced 
with discrimination, and, so far as this notice is concerned, only in one 
particular will it be criticised. 

The second division is a discussion of the general character of the con- 
tents of the treatise and of its literary relationships. Its affinities are, 
primarily, with the Canons of Hippolytus, the Testament of our Lord, 
and the Apostolic Constitutions; and, secondarily, with the Egyptian 
Church Order and the Canons of Basil. These latter relations appear to 
be indirect and through the first-mentioned group of writings. Von der 
Goltz arranges these writings in a different order of affinity, placing first 
the Canons of Hippolytus, the Egyptian Church Order, and the Testa- 
ment; and then, in the second place, the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
the Canons of Basil and of Athanasius. A careful comparison might sug- 
gest rather the order given above, and that the parallels of the Canons of 
Hippolytus are even closer with the Testament than with De Virginitate. 
The one apparently direct parallel of the Canons with De Virginitate, 
mpatov mavtwy mictevoov x. T. A. (see below), is probably a reminiscence 
of the Mandates of Hermas (I, 1). A further reason for so arranging them 
will appear later. It is to be noted also that there are some parallels 
with the Av8ax (as pointed out by Dr.Rendel Harris), and seemingly with 
the Syrian recension of it. 

The third divison concludes that De Virginitate displays a conception 
of life produced by the fusion of the ideals of the church of the first cen- 
tury and the rules and institutions of early Greek monachism. Indeed, 
the treatise presents three special features of interest. It is a valuable wit- 
ness for the practice of virginity in a district yet to be determined; it 
illustrates early liturgical usage; and its author is still a problem. Its 
liturgiological value has already been fully recognized by Batiffol, who 
considers it a witness to the practice of the Syrian church in the fourth 
century. The value of its picture of the practice of virginity is bound 
up with the discovery of the author; and this again determines finally 
the provenance of the writing. Accordingly, the points made by von der 
Goltz in the section ‘Die Frage nach dem Verfasser” (pp. 114-22), and 
in others bearing upon authorship, will be dealt with one by one, though 
not in the order in which they occur in his book. 
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The treatise opens with a paragraph of the highest value for determin- 
ing the authorship. It contains a statement of theological belief; and 
hence, if there are any expressions characteristic of a particular theological 
school, light is cast on both author and date. The passage runs as follows: 


mpatov mavrwy ricrevooy eis Eva Oedv marépa ma Yroxparopa, dparav Kal 
dopdtwv rontnv’ Kai els Tov povoyery avTov vidv "Inootdy xpiorov, Tov GvTa éx 
” > , a 4 4 , > 4 Lal , 4 ‘ 7 » ° 
Ths ovoias Tov maTpés, KaTa mavta icodwapov To watpi, Tov mpd alwvwv dvTa 
kai eis TO wvevpa TO Gyov Td év maTpi Kal iu@ Ov, mapa Tov matpos dmoareAAd- 
pevov, Kal dia Tod viod Sidduevov, warp Kai vids xal dywov mvedpa, tpeis to- 
oracas, pia Georys, pia Sivays, év Barriopa (chap. 1). 


1. No exposition is needed to show that the complexion of the passage 
is other than Nicene or at any rate Athanasian. But von der Goltz ques- 
tions the genuineness of the more decisive phrases. He proposes to punc- 
tuate the passage differently from preceding editors, and the statements 
in question are to be considered as interpolated. After Sidéuevov, and 
before arjp underlined, he places a comma (p. 108), which destroys the 
grammatical concord. The older editors placed a full-stop after d:ddpevov. 
A semicolon is the proper punctuation; and the new sentence fittingly 
closes the symbol. The MSS lend no support to von der Goltz’s criticism. 
But with the admission of the sentence there enters into the problem an 
element that is not Athanasian. The doctrinal terminology is certainly 
Cappadocian, as Batiffol has shown. There are no real parallels in the 
writings of Athanasius to the distinctive expressions of the symbol. 

2. The evidence for a De Virginitate written by Athanasius, and sup- 
posed evidence to the treatise we are discussing, is as follows (pp. 115-17): 

a) Jerome in his De Viris Illustribus (c. 87) mentions among the writings 
of Athanasius a De Virginitate which Sophronius translates by epi rapOevias. 

b) Theodoret, in his Ecclesiastical History (II, c. xi) says that Athana- 
sius wrote kal rapapvOyrixods S& Aoyous Tails wapBévors éxeivais. 

: c) In Photius (Cod. CCXXIX) we have the reference from Ephraim 

of Antioch (ca. 529-44 A. D.), "A@avdows 6 "AXefavdpeias év 77 mpds Tas 
map0évous érvctoAy (Migne, P. b., 103, 996 C), in a list of church fathers 
who acknowledge Svo dicewv Evwow xai piav irdoracw Kal mpdcwrov ey 
(op. cit., 993 D). 

d) Another witness is found in Hadrian’s epistle De Imaginibus, in 
which he writes: “‘item ejusdem S. Athanasii de virginitate inter cetera: 
et in spiritum sanctum qui in patri et filio existens a patre emittitur et per 
filium datur” (Migne, P. L., 98, c. 2, 1249). 

e) An indirect witness (p. 116) may perhaps be seen in the oration 
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of Gregory of Nazianzus in praise of Athanasius (Orat. XXI), where he 
tells of the many pastoral interests of the great Alexandrine, veavioxor xai 
mapOévor, tpeaBirar pera vewrépwv, répeis kai Aads; and again, rpocOyow & 
nai {iyov, cai wapPénov, Kai épyvaiov, xai duadrAaxrHprov, etc. 

The statement of Jerome renders it probable that Athanasius wrote a 
De Virginitate. The character of that work is probably defined with accu- 
racy by the historian Theodoret, as being an epistle of encouragement 
written to some virgins in a time of persecution. Indeed, the chapter of 
his History from which the reference is taken gives us the actual historical 
circumstances. The allusion in Gregory of Nazianzus to Athanasius as a 
vupghaywyds for mapSévor, is quite inconclusive. The reference made by 
Ephraim of Antioch can be used only to support the fact that Athanasius 
did write an epistle zpos ras wap8évovs. In Hadrian’s epistle four quo- 
tations are made as from writings by Athanasius. The first of them is 
given above. The others are as follows: ‘‘Interrogatio Antiochi ad 
sanctum Athanasium” (Quaestiones ad Antiochum Ducem, Quaes. 39; 
Migne, P. b., 28, 622); ‘Sancti Athanasii de interpretatione psalmorum” 
(Expositio Psalmorum, 72:20; Migne, P. b., 27, 332); “Item ex epistola 
sancti Athanasii ad Epictetum” (Migne, P. b., 26, 1052). Of these three 
citations only one, that from the epistle Ad Epictetum, comes from the au- 
thentic writings of Athanasius. That is sufficient to impugn the worth of this 
epistle as a witness to the Athanasian authorship of De Virginitate. Accord- 
ingly, the only conclusions to be drawn from the references to a De Vir- 
ginitate in the name of Athanasius are, that he probably did write an 
epistle to some virgins, and that the nature of the epistle may be as defined 
by Theodoret. 

3. The argument from terminology, both ascetical and doctrinal, is 
another factor in the case. An examination of the many descriptive 
phrases applied either to virgins or to the practice of virginity cannot be 
entered upon here.?_ Throughout von der Goltz’s book, however, emphasis 
is laid upon the Egyptian characteristics of both classes of expression. 
Now, parallel for parallel, these same expressions can be traced in the 
ascetical writings belonging to the Cappadocia of the fourth century. It 
is true that von der Goltz (pp. 120, 121) supports their Egyptian character 
by a catena of references to the Vita Antonti, Vita S. Syncleticae, Expo- 
sitio Psalmorum, Fragment on Matt. 7:6, the epi tropuovis, epistle Ad 
Amum, and De sententia Dionysii. But of these the second, the third, 
and the fourth, at least, are not Athanasian. 

4. The literary relationships of De Virginitate have already been 
2 I have collected the evidence in another study which may soon appear. 
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touched upon. Two of the writings in which parallels occur offer further 
support to the argument that it was produced in a district other than 
Egypt. First, as regards the Testament of our Lord, there is general 
agreement among scholars that the redaction was made somewhere in Asia 
Minor. There seems also some special reason to look to the province 
of Cilicia as answering most exactly to the geographical data of the book. 
The parallels between the Testament and our De Virginitate, and the fact 
that the writings were written about the same period, give support to the 
view that they were produced in the same region—the Testament in Cilicia 
and De Virginitate in the adjacent Cappadocia. Further, von der Goltz 
(p. 74) produces several parallels between De Virginitate and the Sen- 
tentiae ad Virgines of Evagrius Ponticus. That Evagrius had been closely 
connected with the Cappadocians before he went into the Nitrian desert 
(385-400 A. D.) we have upon the authority of Palladius (Hist. Laus., 
c.{86). It was under the influence of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa that 
he was taught the doctrine embodied in his Sententiae, in which there are 
no characteristics distinctively Egyptian. Hence the parallels with De 
Virginitate give their quota of support to the Cappadocian origin of our 
De Virginitate. 

5. The language of the doxologies also point to a district other than 
Egypt. In it we have four doxologies, occurring respectively in chaps. 
12, 13, 14, and 25; the first three as doxologies to prayers, the last closing 
the treatise. The prayer of chap. 12 with its doxology is found in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (VII, 49), which is of Syrian origin. The other 
doxologies, where not based on the Didache, vary in some degree from this 
one, but their Syrian character is equally demonstrable. They read thus; 
C. 14, TOD Kuplov Hyav “Incod Xprorov, wel’ ob cor Sofa, Tippy, xpdros eis Tovs 
alévas Tavaidvev, dunv; C. 25, da Tod Kupiov Kal owrjpos Hyav “Incod xpurrod, 
@ % Sofa eis rods aidvas x,t. A. These doxologies find their parallels in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and its basis, the Syrian Didaskalia. (Compare 
the Verona Latin fragments, ‘‘a domino et doctore nostro Jesu Christo, 
cui est gloria in saecula; amen,” ed. Haler p. 2.; Apost. Const., I, 1). 
The forms of all four are not Athanasian. He uses almost invariably a 
full trinitarian expression; an exception being that which closes the Vita 
Antonii. Further, in three different places they have the phrase found 
also in Serapion, év dyiw wvevpare (Wobbermin, Texte und Unier., N. F., 
II, 3b, 964). 

6. In conclusion, attention may be drawn to two lesser features of De 
Virginitate. The first is a piece of poetical description, rorapoi pedippvror 
kal myyat dévacx (chap. 1). Such a description may have one of two sources 
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of inspiration—an earlier writer, or the influence of an author’s country 
upon his imagination. In Plato’s Jon the poets are said to claim to derive 
their strains dd xpyvOv peiuppirov éx Movody xyrev tivev Kal varav 
Sperduevor (p. 534, ed. Hermann). It is just possible that the juxtaposition 
of the two words, a little before Plato uses the phrase é« rav worapiv peu, 
may have suggested our author’s phrases. If, however, he was influenced 
rather by the beauties of the country about him, it could not be a country 
such as Egypt. On the other hand, the phrases would suit a hilly country, 
abounding in streams and springs, such as Cappadocia. In chap. 14 the 
words of the grace after meals are: éAenpwv xai oixrippwv 6 Kipios, tpodyv 
Buwxe trois poBovpasy airov. Sega warpi nal iup nal dyiw mvevparr. This 
finds its parallel in the ancient liturgical form preserved in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, VII. 33, 6 éAejpwv xai oixripywv. Such a rela- 
tionship suggests De Virginitate’s knowledge of some Syrian or Palestinian 
liturgy, which would be natural in a work produced on the borders of 
Syria or Asia Minor. 


H. VAcHER BurcH 
«=, OXFORD, ENGLAND 


RECENT LITERATURE CONCERNING MEDIAEVAL 
MONASTICISM 


This book’ is part of the unfinished labors of the late Arthur Giry, the 
eminent mediaevalist whose death a few years ago was a grievous loss to 
the cause of historical research. One of Giry’s pupils, M. René Pou- 
pardin, who already has made a distinguished name for himself as an 
archivist, has completed the task from the notes of his master, and added 
an introduction. 

There are really three manuscripts here edited: (1) the Vita Filiberti— 
the life of a Merovingian saint of the seventh century, “écrite peu de temps 
apres sa mort, mais dans un style barbare qui choqua méme les contempo- 
rains;” (2) the Miracula of St. Philbert; (3) the Chronicon Trenorchiensi, 
(being the chronicle of the monastery of Tournus, where the saint’s bones 
found final sepulcher), which was written in the eleventh century. The latter 
texts particularly permit us to follow the wanderings of a group of monks 

3 Nonnus’ Paraphrase of St. John’s Gospel, on 6: 68 (ed. Scheindler p. 75), duguéres 
yap Swijs devdow pedlppurw xedpara pwidwr, yields an illustration of the sense of 
uedippuros from a date somewhat later than the De Virg. and from an Egyptian 
writer. 

1 Monuments de V histoire des Abbayes de Saint-Philbert (Noir tier, Grandlieu, 
Tournus). Publié d’aprés les notes d’ARTHUR Grry. Par RENE POUPARDIN. 
Paris: Picard, 1905. liit+137 pages. Fr. 4.50. 
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during a space of forty years, who were driven from point to point by the 
Norman invasions of the ninth century, and who finally found lodgment in 
875- 

The historical value of hagiographical literature is not so out of 
proportion to the enormous number of the lives of the saints as might be 
supposed. An accomplished scholar has recently expressed its value thus: 

In the fortunate democracy of the Roman church, saints might spring from 
any walk in life and play their part on a humble as well as a conspicuous stage. 
Therefore their pious biographers, relating human life with a degree of detail 
which historians never thought of bestowing on any but kings, give us, quite 
without intending it, invaluable glimpses into the actual existence of classes in 
mediaeval society, of whose obscure and inarticulate mode of life we should 
otherwise learn nothing at all. 


In the Monuments de V’ histoire des Abbayes de Saint Philibert we get glimpses 
of culture history which are worth having: the function of the monastery 
as a place of asylum in an age of blood and iron; odds and ends of medi- 
aeval psychological and social phenomena, and not a little light on the 
economic life of the time. We have very little knowledge of the trade 
relations of France, Flanders, and England before the year 1000, and the 
information in the Vita, chap. xxix, and in the Miracula, chap. 81, con- 
cerning Breton and Irish trade is very valuable. Incidentally the conten- 
tion of a recent thesis, that the Scottish kings who had dealings with Charle- 
magne were really Irish chieftains, finds some substantiation. Light is 
also thrown, as intimated already, upon the ravages of the Northmen. 

Since the book has appeared, a controversy has taken place between 
M. Poupardin and M. Léon Ievillain in the Moyen-Age, March-April, 
1906, regarding certain features of the editing to which the interested 
reader is referred. The latter disagrees with M. Poupardin as to the 
place where the first book of the Miracula was written; as to the “imme- 
diatization” of the saint, and as to the identity of the person to whom the 
latter work is dedicated. 

Within the past seven years, a remarkable series of investigations in 
the field of mediaeval church history has been appearing under the direc- 
tion of the theological faculty of Munich University. Each one of them 
is a product of seminar work there. The present book? is the last, and 
not the least important, of this series. The author is a monk of the order 
of St. Benedict. It is a critical comparative study of the regulations govern- 


2 Vateronshongen zu den dltesten Ménchsgewohnheiten: Ein Beitrag sur 
Benediktineror hichte des X.-XII. Jahrhunderts. Von BRUNO ALBERS. 
Miinchen: Lentner, 1905. xii+132 pages M. 3.20. 
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ing the Cluniac group of monasteries during the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, as they are preserved in various codices, with a view to ascer- 
taining the antiquity and origin of each manuscript and their historical 
relation to one another. It is intended as an introduction to an edition of 
the Consuetudines Cluniacenses antiquiores, which has iust been issued 
under the supervision of the writer of this book from the press of the order 
at Monte Cassino. ' 

In its nature, this study is a sequel to the earlier work of Traube 
upon the genesis of the Benedictine Rule.s In that work, after com- 
paring the discrepant passages in the earliest manuscripts of the Rule, 
Traube showed that these fell into two classes, pure and interpolated, and 
that the author of the latter was the abbot Sulpicius (died about 560), 
whose careless and incorrect version was the one most adopted by western 
monasticism. These changes, however, were due to ignorance and mis- 
understanding, and not to wilful intention. The Rule remained in this 
imperfect form until 787, when Charlemagne undertook its revision as part 
of his great plan of ecclesiastical reorganization, and requested the abbott 
Theodore to send him the correct version. It was then that the original 
first came into circulation. Traube’s study concluded with a consideration 
of the work of the commentators, as Paul the Deacon, Chrodogang, Theo- 
dulf, and Benedict of Aniane. 

Since the appearance of Sackur’s Die Cluniacenser in 1895 there is 
no room to doubt the connection between the monastic reform movement 
led by Fleury and Cluny in the tenth century and the Carlovingian reform 
movement. In chaps. i and ii Albers of necessity goes over a part of the 
ground covered by Sackur; but the fact that this is a study in textual criti- 
cism, and not an institutional history, brings him really more into align- 
ment with the famous names of D’Achery and Mabillon. 

There are six manuscripts in particular which are examined and com- 
pared. The Codex Casanat (called B’); the Codex Barberiniana XI, 
120 (called B); another Barberini codex (Vat. Lat. 477, called C); the 
Consuetudines Farjenses (called F); the Consuetudines of Ulrich of Zell 
(called U); the Concordia Regularis of Dunstan (called D); Besides 
these, less important constitutions, as the Consuetudines of Gorze, Fruc- 
taria Dijon and of Bernard of Marseilles, are introduced. 

It is not necessary to go into the process of critical analysis to which 
the author has subjected these texts. Suffice to say it seems to have been 
exhaustive. The result may be summarized thus: B is a reflection and 
amplication of B’. There are identical false readings in each. C is 

3See Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften, Miinchen, Vol. XXI, 1898. 
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proved to be derived from one of the other two, and the conjecture is haz- 
arded that B is the connecting link. The demonstration goes on to show 
that the compiler of F knew and used B and B’ But did heuseC? The 
answer largely depends upon the time of its composition, and this Albers 
has been able to fix satisfactorily, so that all these hang together. And 
yet, although the body of it is younger than B and B’, C shows older traces 
not in the others, thus pointing to an unknown earlier text (Urtext), which 
is designated by the symbol X. Dunstan’s Concordia also has vestiges 
of primitive influence, but in the main is derived from the others. The 
writer is certain the Benedict of Aniane knew B’ and the unknown text 
X, which are the sources of his Consuetudines. 

The whole work is of so critical a nature, and the demonstration pro- 
ceeds so much after the manner of a series of mathematical formulae, that 
it is difficult to present the argument in any other way than to state the 
propositions as they are made. Yet the work is far from being baldly 
technical, for the notes contain a wealth of historical information. It is 
an almost impossible hope that the tantalizing Urtext will ever be found, 
and yet, when one recalls Pertz’s wonderful discovery of the lost manu- 
script of Richer and Wattenbach’s later achievement in a similar line, 
one ventures to hope. 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HUBMAIER 


Dr. Vedder’s biography of one who is coming to be regarded as the 
ablest of the earlier Anabaptist leaders* supplies a long-felt want. Hitherto 
our latest and most accurate treatment of Hiibmaier has been Loserth’s 
monograph, published in 1893, but as valuable today as when it was first 
issued, by reason of the many facts concerning Hiibmaier’s life which have 
been brought together in this volume. But this book has never been trans- 
lated into English, and in reading it one seems to feel its one grave defect, 
that the author cannot warm up to his subject, even when the excellent 
material that had been furnished him by the scholarly Austrian jurist, Dr. 
Joseph R. von Beck, died 1890, demanded more sympathetic consideration. 
Dr. Vedder’s treatment in the book under review is sympathetic, but with 
conscientious regard for the facts, which are stated with clearness, candor, 
and accuracy. He makes the subject of his book to have been a man of 
great ability and generous attainments, a conscientious and successful 


1 Balthasar Hiibmaier. By Henry C. Vedder. [Heroes of the Reformation 
Series.] New York: Putnam, 1905. xxiv+333 pages. $1.50. 
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student of the Scriptures, but not a man who could endure privations for 
his convictions, as could other Anabaptist leaders. 

The strongest chapter in the book is the one on the “‘Teachings of 
Hiibmaier.” For this he was obliged to study carefully Hiibmaier’s tracts, 
of which happily a number have come down to us. In intelligent inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures, Dr. Vedder says, Hiibmaier ‘‘ was the peer of 
the best scholars of his age” (p. 155). Of his ability as a writer he says: 
“His power of expression, his sense of literary form, his art of putting 
things . . . . sets him alongside of Erasmus.” Of his Christian spirit 
he correctly notes: ‘‘To read the average pamphlets of Luther written to 
confute some adversary . . . . and then to turn to any writing of Hiib- 
maier is like escaping from the mephitic odors of a slum into a garden 
of spices” (p. 158). 

The readers will find in Dr. Vedder’s volume a tabulated list of all the 
known writings of Hiibmaier and the titles of some of the most important 
books bearing on the life of the man and the movement he represented in 
those early years of the sixteenth century. To the latter list, in the judg- 
ment of the reviewer, two more books of Loserth’s might be added: Georg 
Blaurock und die Anjinge des Anabaptismus and Der Anabaptismus in 
Tirol von seinen Anjaingen bis zu seinem Erléschen. 

Dr. Vedder is probably right in his contention that the first syllable of 
Hiibmaier’s name should have the umlaut, but we fear that Beck’s and 
Loserth’s spelling of the name without the umlaut, together with the 
difficulty many non-Germans will have with the umlaut, will keep the 
older form of the name in use. 

We hail with satisfaction the annoucement in the Preface that an Eng- 
lish translation of all the writings of Hiibmaier may soon be undertaken. 
Hiibmaier’s peculiar usage of words will be the one special difficulty which 
will have to be reckoned with in such an undertaking. 


ALBERT J. RAMAKER 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT 

The interest of Professor Stevens’ book’ centers in the atonement of 

Jesus Christ. ‘‘Salvation” is viewed particularly with reference to the 

method of its accomplishment, and in a lesser degree with reference to 

its spiritual content. The doctrine is based on the actual teachings of the 


1 The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By George Barker Stevens. New York: 
Scribner, 1905. xi+546 pages. $2.50. 
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Scriptures rather than on religious experience. The treatment is in 
three parts—the biblical material, the principal forms of the doctrine as 
held by Christian theologians, and the author’s own constructive state- 
ment. The first two constitute a historical survey of the doctrine, though 
the author disclaims the intention of writing its history. The value of the 
work would be heightened, however, by a generous allotment of space to 
this very thing; for it would furnish, even if the treatment were brief, a 
view of the conditions of the times when the principal types of theory 
came forward, and would prepare the way for a juster estimate of their 
worth than could follow from a test of them by present-day ideas alone. 

Of the biblical material the priestly, sacrificial system is first taken up. 
The author finds that “neither its original nor intended and prevailing 
meaning was penal or substitutionary,” and it only became so in later 
Judaism by the application of “those physical and mechanical categories 
with which was built up the pharisaic system of satisfactions, imputa- 
tions, and merit-treasuries.” The prophets “‘ethicized” the early Israel- 
itish idea of salvation as deliverance from perils and misfortune, and 
showed the inseparability of national safety and moral righteousness. 
God’s righteousness is his absolutely equitable dealings with men, his 
self-consistency, and, so far from being contrasted with his mercy, is one 
with it. 

In the New Testament four types appear: Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels, Paul, the Hebrews, and John. 

1. In the mind of Jesus salvation is the life of sonship or moral likeness 
to God, but he neither presented an analysis of the process of salvation 
nor described its steps. He came to save men from selfishness, which 
must be replaced by love. To his own mind his teaching, his example, 
his life, his death were all one; together they were saving. After a careful 
examination of the saying of Jesus about giving “‘his life a ransom for 
many” and his words at the institutions of the Supper, the author finds 
that the supposed sacrificial reference in the former depends on a very 
doubtful connection with Septuagint usage, and the substitutionary idea 
in it depends on a literal construction of a figure of speech. As to the 
latter passage, the phrase ‘‘remission of sins” is of doubtful origin, and 
in any case does not bear explicitly on the questicn of penal satisfaction. 
Only by isolating these passages and separating them from Jesus’ view 
of the import of his whole life can they be made to yield the doctrine of 
penal substitution. 

2. In Paul, our author holds that, although there are passages (e. g., 
Rom. 5:10; 11:28; 8:7; 3:25; II. Cor. 5; 18, 19) which reflect the idea that 
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God’s righteousness is ‘‘self-affirming governmental justice,” ‘‘the prin- 
ciple of penalty,” that Christ is ‘substituted for the sinner in his death,” 
‘so enduring the penalty of sin or the equivalent of that penalty that its 
infliction may be withheld from those who accept the benefits of this sub- 
stitutionary experience;”’ yet these ideas do not belong to the main current 
of Paul’s thought and are quite subordinate to his more mystical and 
ethical view of salvation by a life-union, a moral identity, with Christ. 
The specifically Christian is to be distinguished from the characteris- 
tically Jewish or rabbinic in Paul. Unfortunately, traditional dogmatics 
has attached itself to the former and minor element and has almost lost 
sight of the more important. 

3. In Hebrews Christ’s death is sacrificial, but not substitutionary 
or a satisfaction of justice; it is necesssary because foreshadowed in the 
ceremonial law, but not because of the demands of retributive justice. 
How his death atones for sin is never indicated in the epistle. 

4. In John salvation is eternal life which, again, is the knowledge of 
God and fellowship with him. It comes by illumination. Men obtain 
it from Christ because his work on earth is the historical manifestation of a 
perpetual spiritual activity by which he has been seeking to impart a 
relevation of God to every individual man. The death of Christ, while 
necessary and of saving value, is not generically distinct from Christian 
self-giving in mutual love and service. Thus the New Testament writers 
substantially agree as to what salvation is; the method of God in effecting 
it may be variously apprehended. 

I must confess to some surprise at Stevens’ statement that Paul taught 
the doctrine of penal substitution. The author comes to that view rather 
reluctantly and with hesitation (see p. 71) and seems to feel a lack of satis- 
faction with it, for he recanvasses Paul’s doctrine several times (vide pp. 
60, 68, 128, 274, 347, 451). But I can scarcely believe that one who had 
renounced the attitude of the Pharisees in religion should have followed 
them rather than the prophets on this point, and I think that by keeping 
the prophetic conception in mind a different conclusion may be reached. 
That two inharmonious conceptions of the method of salvation stand side 
by side, and that too in a single letter, in Paul’s writings, seems incredible. 
The question at stake for Paul was not whether God would prove himself 
righteous by inflicting without fail the punishment of sin, but whether he 
would do this by overthrowing the dominancy of sin in the world (cf. Acts 
17:30, 31). In the death of Christ was “‘set forth” that purpose and 
the method and source of its accomplishment. This harmonizes the 
Pauline view with the prophetic. 
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Turning now to Christian speculation on the subject, and omitting 
any consideration of the patristic theory that the death of Christ was a 
ransom paid to the devil, Dr. Stevens clearly expounds the five important 
types of doctrine which have played an influential part in the formation of 
Christian doctrine. These five types are: (1) Anselm’s doctrine of substi- 
tutionary satisfaction; (2) the Reformation and post-Reformation doctrine 
of penal substitution; (3) the governmental theory of Grotius; (4) modern 
penal satisfaction theories, based upon the fundamental antithesis between 
the attributes of justice and mercy in God; (5) modern “ethical satis- 
faction” or “‘moral influence” theories. For purposes of criticism the 
author elsewhere reduces these theories to three—the theory of strict sub- 
stitution and penal suffering of Christ; the govermental theory which is 
a half-way house, the resultant of two forces—religious sympathy with 
the underlying assumptions of the penal theory, and ethical revulsion 
against the inevitable consequences of that theory; and the view which 
interprets Christ’s work in terms of personal relationship. But near the 
end of the book he says that choice must lie between the penal satisfaction 
and the moral theory. We will here sum up his arguments against the 
former. 

It is unscriptural, for it is not found in any of the biblical writers except 
Paul, and even he entirely transcends the forensic conception in his specifi- 
cally Christian teachings, nor is it required by their principles. It is 
only a provincial orthodoxy, for historically the great mass of Christian 
thinkers have not accepted it. The elements of the theory are derived 
from opposite sources and are contradictory. It is based on the view of 
punishment as vengeful and vindicative and not as remedial, and it leaves 
no proper place for forgiveness. It is immoral, for it impugns the justice 
of God. It has no real place for Christ’s life in the redemption work and 
presents an artificial view of his death. Lastly, i¢ misrepresents the ethical 
character of God. The best illustration of this Deity is Shakespeare’s 
Shylock” (p. 410), and the Father in heaven of whom Jesus spoke, is 
forgotten. These arguments are delivered with a keenness and conviction 
which seem fairly irresistible. 

Stevens begins his own constructive statement with the Christian con- 
ception—that is, Christ’s own conception—of God. This he holds to be 
the foundation of the true theory of the atonement and the touch-stone 
of all theories of it. But one might object: Granted the right idea of 
God is the highest of all considerations and the supreme test of all doctrine, 
it does not follow that it is the first to be presented. Is it not true that 
it is the last and highest attainment of human thought, a product of many 
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factors of which the nature and the work of salvation are themselves among 
the most important? In this Stevens has followed the traditional method; 
but it seems to settle everything in advance. Christ’s own personal teach- 
ings are treated as the source of our knowledge of God’s character: ‘‘I 
find the gospel, and the whole gospel, in Jesus himself [he means Jesus’ 
preaching], presented with a clarity, a simplicity, a transcendent beauty 
and matchless power nowhere equaled.” These are noble words. But 
later it is added: ‘The revelation of God through Christ is primarily 
seen in Christ’s own life and character.” But this, one might interject, 
each of us must discover, partly, at least, through the impression it makes 
on our hearts; that is, out of our religious experience. God is ‘‘ Father.” 
Mercy, and not punitive justice, is his primary characteristic. Forgive- 
ness comes from God himself without the removal of obstacles in himself. 
The righteousness of God, as in the Old Testament, is saving. The ground 
of forgiveness is the character of God. So teach Jesus and all the New 
Testament writers. Righteousness and holiness are synonyms of love. 

The key to the personality of Jesus is found in his own se!f-conscious- 
ness. His conviction of personal sinless holiness, of himself as the heaven- 
sent friend of man, his call to repentance and acceptance of free forgive- 
ness—here is his claim to saviorhood. God was to him ‘‘my Father”— 
in a unique sense. ‘Out of this grew his sense of his unique mission.” 
Query: Might not the order be the reverse ? 

In primitive Christian thought we find everywhere sentiments harmo- 
nious with those of Jesus. If in describing him they made use of current 
philosophic language, it was ‘‘to express their sense of the unique char- 
acter and revealing, saving significance of Christ, and not with the inten- 
tion of proposing a speculative theory of his person.” To them Christ 
was the realization of moral union with God, the interpreter of God to us, 
the revealer of the enormity of sin and God’s compassion for sinners. 
All was conceived from the practical standpoint. Sin is voluntary, a state 
of the will; there is nothing of the historic orthodox doctrine of original 
sin, total or hereditary depravity, of the distinction between natural and 
spiritual goodness, ‘‘nor of that series of covenants (mostly made in Hol- 
land) by which one school of seventeenth century Calvinists explained 
God’s dealings with the human race.” 

The orthodox distinction between punishment and chastisement, 
essential to the penal theory of atonement, is invalid. But if Jesus’ repre- 
sentation of God’s relation to mankind as that of parenthood is correct, 
then punishment can never be with sole regard to retribution. ‘Christ 
poured out his life for men, not to meet the ends of punitive justice, but 
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to save them from the sin which makes justice punitive” (p. 339). For- 
giveness is not payment of a debt—commercial figure, nor acquittal of a 
culprit—legal figure, but a fatherly act; not a preliminary to salvation, but a 
part of salvation. ‘‘It is the transition from a guilty past to a holy future.” 

Hence the relation of Christ to man is not contingent on sin. His is 
the perfect life, holiness incarnate, saving in the whole extent of it and not 
by an isolated act. That perfect life of sonship constitutes him Savior 
and Lord—he is divine. ‘‘We must possess ourselves of his secret, repeat 
in ourselves his experience, live over again his life.” In this all the New 
Testament writers are agreed. Christ’s death was indeed necessary, but 
not in order to the forgiveness of sins, for that would make the forgiveness 
of sins prior to his death impossible or inexplicable. The true ground of 
forgiveness is the divine grace which Christ exhibited perfectly in his life 
and death. Did Christ then, bear our sin? Yes, in the sense that he 
entered into the perfect realization of the misery and guilt of our sin, 
suffering these with and for us. His mission was to reveal the eternal 
love in the bosom of God. His death was necessary because it lay in the 
path of the end he sought. The history of the events of his life sets all 
other theories at nought. 

God was satisfied ab intra. He expressed himself in Christ. Salva- 
tion, therefore, is not referable solely to a single historic transaction. Atone- 
ment is a process, not merely an event; it is perpetual, eternal. Stevens 
thinks that this corresponds with the New Testament idea of the cosmic 
and eternal Christ. ‘There is an activity of God in all history of which 
Christ’s earthly work is a historical expression. His saving mission is 
a transactional expression of eternal atonement.” God in his very nature 
is a sin-bearer. Similarly, the attainment of righteousness is a never- 
ending process. Faith is the beginning of it and implicitly involves the 
‘whole. God accepts our faith, not instead of righteousness, but as right- 
eousness. 

It is evident that we have before us much more than a doctrine of salva- 
tion; it is virtually a whole body of divinity. It is an attempt to meet the 
needs of thinking men who feel that, the world-view upon which tradi- 
tional dogmatics is built having been abandoned, there is imperative need 
of theological reconstruction. This magnificent piece of work is entitled 
to a hearty reception, for it not only abounds in rich and suggestive ideas, 
but it is also full of religious inspiration. 

The pamphlet of Ménégoz? is a vigorous presentation of a view to which 

® La mort de Jésus et le dogme de Vexpiation. Par E. Ménégoz. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1905. 43 pages. 
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the author says he has come through severe inward struggles. The gen- 
eral position is the same as that of Stevens. Some points may be specially 
noted: 

The word of Jesus is the word of God; that is, in things moral and 
religious. In answer to the question whether we actually possess his 
teaching the author says that historical criticism has put that beyond 
all reasonable doubt. But the reviewer is tempted to ask whether religious 
faith can repose on scientific investigation or the sensible facts which such 
investigation is supposed to establish. Is not the foundation too slight 
for so great a superstructure? At this rate would not Christianity be still 
a religion of authority? Ménégoz holds that the only expiation for sin, 
known to either Testament is by suffering—but, if we except Paul, never by 
a substitute. He says that Jesus did not believe that his own death was 
in itself a necessary condition of the forgiveness of human sin, inasmuch as, 
according to the synoptists, he was not certain until the very last that he 
was to die. Those exclamations of Jesus in reference to his death at the 
time of its imminence are evidently taken at their full face value as normal 
expressions of fact, but not so those distinct statements of the writers to 
the effect that Jesus plainly foretold his death. Such passages of the 
Synoptic Gospels which speak of the necessity of Christ’s death are sup- 
posed to reflect the influence of Pauline ideas on the tradition. As for 
Paul himself, Ménégoz thinks that he obtained his idea that Jesus really 
suffered the curse of sin from Deut. 21:23 by placing it alongside of the 
fact that Jesus suffered as if a malefactor, though in reality the Son of 
God—a rather fanciful explanation. While the author holds that suffer- 
ing for sins yet uncommitted is absurd, he yet approaches the doctrine 
of substitutionary suffering for sin in his view that the solidarity of the 
human race made possible the suffering of Christ for past human sins 
and like suffering on our part. 

Abbé Réviére’s book: is an attempt to justify from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint the Anselmic doctrine of the atonement. More particularly 
it is an attempt to meet the polemic delivered by such “‘rationalists” as 
Ritschl, Harnack, and Sabatier against the Catholic dogmatic system, 
and especially to meet their attack on the doctrine of redemption by vicar- 
ious satisfaction, which seems an integral part of that system. The author 
is frankly an advocate, not a judge. To him the dogma of redemption 
was promulgated by divine authority, but the why and the how are taught 
by theology—itself, however, reposing ultimately on authority. 

3 Le dogme de la rédemption. Par VAbbé J. Révitre. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. 
xii + 519 pages. 
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The method followed is the historical; only, the outcome of the inves- 
tigation is settled in advance. The teachings of the Old Testament and 
later Judaism on the sufferings of Messiah, the doctrine of Paul who lays 
the foundation of the dogma, the other biblical writers, and then the specu- 
lations of the Greek and Latin Fathers are traced in their order, with the 
aim of showing that the idea of substitutionary satisfaction was not a new 
thing in Anselm’s time, but a stronger and more scientific expression of 
the ancient conceptions. Anselm’s doctrine, therefore, is the issue of a 
normal development, and the later mediaeval theologians have given it a 
symmetrical elaboration. The author thinks that history makes clear 
the permanence and identity, during this development, of the one funda- 
mental idea which constitutes the mystery of redemption. He declares 
that “‘the serene audacity of the affirmations” of Protestant historians need 
cause the Catholic no alarm. He has been unable to deprive himself of 
the pleasure of uncovering their errors. His pebble has “broken in pieces 
the colossus with the feet of clay.” This defense of dogma by attempting 
to show its inner law of development bears a striking resemblance to the 
method of Orr’s Development of Dogma. Abbé Révitre has given us a 
lucid and interesting presentation of the Catholic view. But why should it 
be necessary for a Catholic theologian to justify the authoritative dogmas 
of his church! 

Our examination of the works under review will perhaps justify the 
following remarks: 

1. The desire of Stevens and Ménégoz to base their theology on the 
direct teaching of Jesus has the ring of genuineness, and must be very 
reassuring to many minds. Yet we are not to forget that those very teach- 
ings have come to us through the medium of the early Christian conscious- 
ness, and the most natural explanation of the selection of Jesus’ words 
made by the synoptists is that these were the teachings most meaningful to 
the early Christian community and most adequately representative of their 
religious and moral life. But could we if we would, and do we ever in 
reality, take over those teachings bodily into our consciousness and accept 
the sufficiency of their account of Jesus’ thoughts? (Can we import the 
primitive Christian consciousness into our minds? There is really a 
need of clearing the atmosphere on the question of what is meant by the 
authority of the Bible. 

2. Professor Stevens attempts to give us a biblical, rational, and non- 
speculative body of doctrine: It is doubtless true, as he thinks, that one 
result of speculation has been the mixing of pagan and Christian elements 
in traditional dogmatic. But Stevens himself does not escape the specu- 
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lative impulse. His interpretation of the life and death of Christ as the 
manifestation of the sin-bearing and suffering of God—which seems the 
grandest conception of the atonement—is nevertheless a speculation. 
And this is indeed inevitable. The realities of religion must have a place 
in our world-view. If in explaining the relation of sin and atonement to 
the nature of the universe earlier thinkers have failed, we do not remedy 
the matter by eschewing speculation, but by doing it better. 

3. The progressive explanation of the atonement by reference first to 
feudal relations, next by universal and inflexible law, then by the attributes 
constitutive of Godhead, and lastly, as in Stevens, through personal rela- 
tions, probably represents true progress. But we cannot help asking 
whether the last-mentioned can provide a place for the idea of penalty, 
a very indispensable, though awful, idea to the masses of men. Can it, 
in the next place, afford some account of the relation between sin and 
death! The conviction of a connection between sin and suffering seems 
ineradicably fixed in the human mind. Death, whatever else it may 
- mean, is viewed by men in the light of a defeat, as witness the millennial 
fight against it. Sin is also a defeat—a moral defeat. The two must be 
connected. It seems to me that Stevens has not allowed full weight to 
these considerations. 


GEORGE Cross 
McMaster UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Canada 


MODERN THEOLOGY IN GERMANY, SCOTLAND, AND 
FRANCE 


One of the most interesting publications from Germany in recent 
years is a volume of investigations and discussions on various allied sub- 
jects*—viz., the essence and origin of religion; its roots and their unfold- 
ing; the Old Testament in the light of modern research; the gospel 
and primitive Christianity; saving faith and dogma; morality and reli- 
gion; Christianity and the Germans; science and religion; religion and 
school; the church-forming power of religion; the essence of Christianity. 
Any adequate review would require a statement and appreciation of the 
main content of each of these essays—an onerous task for which we may not 
claim the needed space. Suffice to say at the outset that all have as their 


1 Beitrage zur Weiterentwicklung der christlichen Religion. Herausgegeben von 
A. Deissmann, A. Dooner, R. Eucken, U. Gumbil, W. Hermann, F. Meyer, W. 
Rein, L. v. Schroeder, G. Traub, G. Wobbermin. Miinchen: Lehmann, 1904. 386 
pages. 
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common purpose the exposition and advancement of religion in the life 
of the present. Hence, too, their form is not technically scientific, but 
popular. As the title indicates, we have here contributions to the further 
development of the Christian religion. The writers, themselves Christian 
from principle, are convinced that eternal truth wells up in Christianity, 
that a kind of life is unfolded therein to which spiritual supremacy and 
dominion of rights permanently belong. But these writers are also con- 
vinced—here is the crux of the matter—that the present state of the Chris- 
tian religion does not correspond to the requirements of the world-historical 
situation; that the eternal truth of the religion has coalesced with much 
which very many feel today to be temporal and human, and to which 
therefore they find it impossible to accord the veneration due the eternal 
and divine alone. Grievous complications have arisen which have come 
to be well-nigh insufferable. During the modern period the picture of 
nature, the picture of history, the picture of man, have profoundly changed. 
Life itself, in its innermost web, with its goals and its forces, has become 
different from what it was. Shall, now, the entire historical life, scientific, 
political, economic, industrial, moral, change radically, and religion change 
not? In that case the result would be an inner dualism or breach 
in the life of the human spirit, injuring both the religious and the scien- 
tific, repressing and crippling the whole. In the end the outcome of 
culture without religion will be seen to be stale, flat and unprofitable; 
for culture cannot push aside the old eternal questions with which religion 
hastodo. But religion, too, will be betrayed into rigidity and impotence 
if it resist progress and sunders itself from all the rest of life. Suppose, 
now, as is the case to a good degree on the continent of Europe, that the 
authority of state, church, and of society is summoned to maintain that 
inner dualism, to command men to believe what they can no longer 
conscientiously believe, then a moral crisis arises, which can be treated 
lightly only by those who have no sense for the veraciousness of life. 
The mere artificial and conventional maintenance in statu quo of that 
which has inwardly lost its validity jeopardizes veraciousness. The spirit 
becomes bewildered, and the conscience vexed and oppressed. Hence 
a great change must take place—is already going on—in the religious 
world; and it would seem that, in the providence of God, leadership in 
this revolution has been assigned to the people of the great Reformation. 

In Germany these questions were formerly limited to academic circles. 
But that policy seems now to have been abandoned; and the problems 
are carried forth into all circles. Hence this book treats them in a way that 
is intelligible to all. The conclusions of specialists in many fields are 
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popularized. To be at once reliable and accessible to the people—that 
is the aim of the book. Each writer gives an independent expression of a 
great movement, but the movement itself is not the creation of the caprice 
of the individual; it is rather immanent and universal, the manifestation 
of the elemental and irrepressible forces of ultimate reality itself. A book 
of depth and of freedom, which says yes as well as no, it should contribute 
to the inner truthfulness, which is so painfully missed in the modern cul- 
tural world, of all those who, sick and sore from the confusions of the 
times, still care most of all for the things of the spirit. 

It is interesting to compare with the volume above described a volume 
from Scotland,? containing eight popular lectures: “What Is God?” 
‘Is Christ the Son of God?” “Did Christ Rise from the Dead?” ‘‘What 
Do We Mean by the Holy Spirit?” ‘What Is the Catholic Church?” 
“Can Sin Be Forgiven?” “Is there Life after Death?” They are 
published both by previous intention and by request. ‘They are meant 
to be primarily apologetic in character . . . . also frankly religious.” 
A comparison of the topics with those of the German Beitrige above 
will itself indicate interesting differences of standpoints. In general, it 
may be said that the Scotchmen in question cling to the traditional forms 
of belief, which they refuse to criticize and try to exempt from criticism, 
while the Germans feel somewhat more keenly that one of the most vital 
of all causes is the cause of truth and intellectual honesty, and are there- 
fore prepared to accept the results of free inquiry, even if it should tear 
away from them everything they would wish to believe. If the Germans 
ask: “How much of traditional Christianity may we retain consistently 
with scientific integrity ?” the Scotchmen are rather inclined to turn the 
question around. As an aside, it may be pointed out that this is a division 
which everyone who is open to the intellectual influences of the times 
must feel in himself, as a conflict, or apparent conflict, between two claims, 
both of which arise out of his own nature. As for the Germans and 
Scotchmen, neither party thinks that there is peace in the policy of a 
science without faith, or of a faith without science; but while the Scotch- 
men do not clearly distinguish faith from science, and while they are 
inclined to gloss over and conceal the incompatibility between modern 
science, historical and psychological especially, and the old forms of faith, 
the Germans sharply make the distinction and recognize the impossi- 


2 Questions of Faith: A Series of Lectures on the Creed. By James Denney, Mar- 
cus Dods, John Laidlaw, T. M. Lindsay, H. U. Mackintosh, James Orr, P. Carnegie 
Simson. New York: Armstrong; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. viii+ 
212 pages. 
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bility in question; and, on this account, seek to overcome the conflict by 
the Weiterentwicklung of religion. To be sure, now and then today a 
young German, like Lipsius, concludes that the division of science (‘“‘rea- 
son,” he would say) and faith is incurable, and supposes that we must 
choose the one and reject the other. But the Germans in general do not 
so conclude, but trust two things: the criticism of the forms of faith and 
the idea of development. The Scotchmen seem to be more afraid than 
the Germans that this criticism and this idea will be ultimately destructive 
and merely negative in its effects. It seems to me that the future is with 
those who believe that the searching fires may burn up much of the wood, 
hay, stubble—the perishable adjuncts that attach themselves to the edi- 
fice of human faith— but that they cannot touch the stones of the build- 
ing, still less the eternal foundation on which it is built. Yet, on the other 
hand, I will not conceal my conviction that the dissolving power of these 
fires must be more fatal to more things which men have thought and 
still think to be bound up with their religious life, than the ordinary theo- 
logical science of the English-speaking countries has come to appreciate. 

Briefly to illustrate the difference alluded to above, reference may be 
made to the treatment of the subject of the Trinity by Professor Orr in 
the lecture, ‘What Is God?” God is tri-personal, he says. He finds 
this taught in the Old Testament (p. 25). The revelation of this truth 
“naturally culminates” in the New Testament. The trinitarian dogma 
is thus essentially biblical, and inalienable to the Christian religion. Here 
we have an illustration of the incorporation of a specific doctrinal forma- 
tion, historically conditioned, into the pale of the faith that saves. If 
we turn now to the Beitrige—to Deissmann’s discussion, say—we find 
that he exhibits the gospel and primitive Christianity without mention 
of the Trinity. In the very next lecture, however, Dorner, expounding 
Heilsglaube und Dogma, sets forth the subsequent ecclesiastical formation 
of the trinitarian dogma, and denies to the dogma any causal efficiency 
in the production of faith. The Scotchman would cling to the historic 
creed of the church, as a sum of fixed ideas, as constitutive of the gospel 
that saves; the German recognizes those ideas as temporal and transitory, 
and, what is of more importance by far, sees that the gospel does not 
consist in ideas of any kind. 

Thus it is clear that, if the German is striving rather to readapt the 
gospel to the new situation of the modern world, the Scotschman is seek- 
ing rather to conserve the old, to keep the former statement of the gospel 
intact. Both know what the gospel is, but they would differ widely as 
to which it is. For the Scotchman it is a set of unchangeable and authori- 
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tative ideas—cause of which life is effect; for the German it is a kind 
of life and spirit—cause of which the ideas are effects, or rather experience 
in which ideas are instrumental and auxiliary, therefore capable of chan- 
ging to fit new experiences in new situations. They differ—and to clear 
this matter up is the pressing task of theology—as to the origin, nature, 
and function of religious faith. The reviewer believes that the distin- 
guished Scotchmen in their book do not occupy, with full power and 
boldness, the position of the Reformation. They seek to exhibit, not 
religious faith, but the gospel as spread before them in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Thus, in their case again, the old hereditary evil of Protestant 
dogmatics is not overcome: they set forth the thoughts, in which faith 
lives, as normative doctrine. The content of the gospel is held to be a 
set of ideas. Since these ideas are claimed to be borrowed from the Sacred 
Scripture, they become a fetter upon the interpretation of the biblical 
books, as soon as normative validity is accorded to these ideas in a definite 
form. As soon as we make Christian faith or the content of the gospel 
to be a sum of ideas, a doctrine of universal validity, no matter what those 
ideas or doctrines are or where they come from, we have left the soil of 
Protestantism and become Catholics. Ideas may be the expression, 
but not the norm, of faith. Besides, doctrines which claim universal 
validity are something quite different from a reality which can be expe- 
rienced by many and become revelation of God to many. Indeed, by 
the “historical person of Jesus” is often meant among theologians today 
the “tradition” which is specially to be found in the Synoptic Gospels, 
without mythical features, but with the resurrection. But the content 
of such tradition is without doubt not a reality which we ourselves expe- 
rience. The tradition with this content is itself “doctrine.” It is there- 
fore not difficult for the theologian to bind it up in a bundle with other 
doctrines. But if we understand this expression, “the historical person 
of Jesus,” in this manner, we have no right then to call it the reality which 
redeems us. For it then no longer has the power and dominion over 
us of a reality which we ourselves experience. The proposition which 
still needs to be fought is that Christian faith has its beginning in the 
willing acceptance of a doctrine, of a set of ideas, of any such formally 
defined content of the gospel. 

Loisy’s book? of six chapters, treating of the sources of the gospels, the 
kingdom of heaven, the Son of God, the church, the Christian dogma, and 
the Catholic worship, is a liberal Catholic’s reply to the famous lectures of 
Harnack on the essence of Christianity which have made such stir in the 


t The Gospel and the Church. By Alfred Loisy. Translated by Cristopher 
Howe. New York: Scribner’s, 1904. 277 pages. $1 net. 
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Protestant world; incidentally also to Sabatier’s Esquisse d’ une philosophie 
de la religion—a book strongly resembling Harnack’s book in point of view 
and conclusions. 

Loisy’s book is not an essay in apologetics, as some have supposed. 
He himself disclaims any purpose to write an apologia for Catholicism or 
traditional dogma. Even his own church failed to understand him here, 
and because his work was defective and incomplete apologetically, especially 
as concerns the divinity of Christ and the authority of the church, repudiated 
the book. Still, Loisy was plain as to this matter: ‘The aim of the work is 
just to catch the point of view of history” (p. 2). Harnack had set forth a 
religion, or rather the religion, in the sole and unchangeable principle which 
he deemed to constitute it. He extracted or enucleated this principle 
from the gospels, and used it as a touch-stone to test the whole Christian 
development. The degree of the worth of that development is to be deter- 
mined by the degree in which the previous essence of the Christian religion 
has been preserved therein. Harnack’s whole contention is based on this 
fundamental point. Because from this principle Harnack arrives at a 
damnatory judgment upon the evolution of the Catholic church, her dogmas 
and her worship, Loisy calls in question both the principle and method of 
the distinguished Berlin professor. Can a movement as far-reaching as 
Christianity be based on a single idea or a solitary sentiment? Could a 
religion with such a career have its origin and value in a single thought, such 
as faith in God the Father as revealed by Jesus Christ? Is Harnack’s 
definition of Christianity that of a historian, or merely that of a theologian 
who takes from history as much as suits his theology? Is his theory 
deduced from history, or is the history interpreted by the light of the theory ? 

So Loisy queries. Hence his brilliant book. 

If Harnack finds the essence of Christianity in a sentiment in the soul of 
the Jesus of history, and the continuity of the religion in the identity of this 
sentiment in Jesus and in all Christians, Loisy’s contention does not fall 
much short of saying that essential Christianity and empirical Christianity 
are coincident extensively and intensively; that, in short, the essence is the 
actual history itself. Loisy goes so far as to say that the essence of the gospel 
according to Harnack was only that which was secondary according to 
Jesus. To Jesus this essence was not in the new, but, for the most part, 
in that which was common to him and Judaism. In the face of the fact 
that nowhere does history show anything that is unchangeable, the essence 
of Christianity is not an unchangeable stability—the effect of that simple, 
new idea which Jesus was supposed to hold. The gospel is simply the root 
of the church; the church the living and inexhaustible fruitage of the 
gospel. The essence is the actual history itself. 
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The reviewer does not know what Harnack would say to his critic. But 
his own mind is full of thoughts on the great subject. He wonders why 
Loisy does not see the inconsistency of recognizing the development itself 
as the essence, on the one hand, and the static fixation of a specific stage and 
form of that development as final and infallible, on the other hand. The 
gulf between the spirit of modern science and even liberal Catholicism, still 
of structural necessity clinging to the principle of an absolute doctrinal 
authority, is greater than Loisy seems to think—quite as great as that 
between Harnack’s “isolated sentiment” and evolution. 

Again, it is difficult to see why, from Loisy’s standpoint, Protestantism 
itself does not have its justification in his own principle, is not a legitimate, 
and indeed necessary, expression of the essence of Christianity. But in 
that case Catholic polemic and persecution should be condemned by 
Loisy as fighting against God—or does his evolutionary hypothesis include 
even that in the essence? Why do Catholics look upon Protestantism as a 
fundamental breach with true Christianity? If the process itself is the 
reality, how can any stage of that process be erected into a criterion by which 
to criticise and correct other stages ? 

A further consideration to which Loisy does not give due weight is the 
invasion of the historical with moral evil. Instead of essential Christian- 
ity having radical error and evil as inalienable constituents, it must rather 
be the critical touch-stone by which to distinguish those phenomena due 
to the pure impulse of the essence from those other phenomena which issue 
from error and sin. 

But it must be admitted, I think, that so far the discussion is a drawn 
battle. The Harnack side holds rather to the individualistic explanation 
of the origin and worth of Christianity; the Loisy side, to the socialistic. 
Even in Germany today the religio-historical people are finding the source 
of our religion to be so social and complex that the “individual withers and 
the race becomes more and more” once again in human thought. While 
the scale of individualism and socialism will tip probably ever now this side 
now that, yet at the present time a new fight needs to be made for the per- 
sonal, as the sole home of absolute values, as therefore having an autono- 
mous and inviolable right to exist on its own account. Today it is precisely 
the dignity and right of personality which suffers abridgment from the 
doctrine of evolution. Personality has always so suffered from Catholic 
institutional absolutism, and Loisy is in danger of making matters worse 
by adding to this his new evolutionistic absolutism. 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CAIRD’S GIFFORD LECTURES 


We have in these volumes' twenty-seven lectures from the pen of one 
of the most learned and most able and influential philosophers of our time. 
He reconstructs and elaborates the Hegelian dialectic with such independ- 
ence that we sometimes wonder whether he would not have developed 
much the same general system of thought and belief, had Hegel never been 
born. Certainly the crystalline clearness and flawless beauty of his 
style, together with the earnestness and nobility of his thought, have con- 
tributed much to the popularity of logical idealism among many English- 
speaking scholars. And while it is often said today that the influence of 
the system is on the wane—a statement which is apparently true—still 
this may be due to the absorption of its ideas by the collective educated 
consciousness of our time, even more than to refutation and rejection 
of the system as a whole. It must be admitted, however, that a great 
change is going on in the philosophical world. Thought is directed, not 
to the morphology, but to the physiology, of reality, so to speak. The 
criterion of the “truth” of ideas is not their correspondence to objects, is 
not even their cognitive efficiency for getting at the “outside” world, 
but their workability and self-consistency. As in the last analysis we do 
not know what the eye in essence is, but only know its function, so of ideas. 
The biological function of ideas and beliefs as of organs of the body is in 
high favor with men of science today, thus gaining their adhesion to the 
new philosophy. All this ontological agnosticism is a far cry from the 
Hegelian gnosticism of which for so long Caird has been our foremost 
English interpreter. Upon the subject-matter expounded in these lectures 
he once yet again superposes the old dialectic schematism of his master. 

Caird tells us that after he delivered these lectures he rewrote most of 
them, and added three lectures upon parts of the subject, which he was not 
able to discuss with sufficient fulness. His aim was, on the basis of the 
philosophic thought indicated above, to give an account of those ideas of 
Greek philosophy which have most powerfully affected the subsequent 
development of theological thought. This purpose naturally led him to 
confine himself chiefly to Plato and Aristotle, to the chief representatives of 
the Stoic philosophy, and to Philo and Plotinus among the Neoplatonists. 
Secondary variations of opinion, especially among the less important 
writers, he leaves to one side. He has also dealt with many aspects 

1 The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. The Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1900-1901 and 1901-2 by Edward 


Caird. 2 vols. Glasgow: MacLehose; New York: Macmillan, 1904. Vol. I, 
xviii+ 382 pages; Vol. II, xii+377 pages, 145. net. 
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of the thought of the leading philosophers which do not appear to bear 
directly upon theology—the development of the logical and ethical elements 
of the Platonic philosophy, for example; or, of the theoretical and practical 
philosophy of Aristotle and the Stoics. But he did this because of the 
difficulty he would otherwise experience in showing the real meaning of 
the theological speculations of these writers without tracing out their con- 
nection with the other aspects of their philosophy. When he came to 
Plotinus, the case was different. Theology was the center of all his thought, 
and everything else was to be viewed in relation to it. In this connection 
what Caird says concerning religion is so important that it may as well be 
quoted in full: “A man’s religion, if it is genuine, contains the summed-up 
and concentrated meaning of his whole life; and, indeed, it can have no 
value except in so far as it does so.” Hence, too, it is obvious, according 
to Caird, that the theology of a philosopher is the ultimate outcome of his 
whole view of the universe, and particularly of his conception of the nature 
of man. This is a further explanation for his having linked very closely 
together the theology and the philosophy of the men under review. 

While there are, of course, an intellectual, an emotional and a volitional 
element in the religious consciousness, as in every other, Hegel put the 
emphasis on the first, Schleiermacher on the second, Kant on the third. 
Here, too, Caird follows Hegel, although conditioned somewhat by the 
application, since Darwin, of biological, rather than logical evolution to 
the organic world and to the various departments and interests of human 
life. Hence Caird insists that “every man’s religion is on the way to 
become a theology” (p. 8); while Schleiermacher, e. g., and, following 
him, the Ritschlians, declared that religion is not theology and theology 
is not religion. ‘‘ It is essential to faith that it should develop into reason,” 
says Caird (p. 21). ‘Philosophy must show itself as the purest form of 
its [religion’s] consciousness of itself” (p. 24). ‘Theology is religion 
brought to self-consciousness” (p. 31). Hence Caird turns to Greek 
philosophy and gives primary importance to its contribution to theology. 
It was the thought of Greece which gave to the philosophical inquiries of 
Christendom a definite method and a definite aim. It was from Greece 
that the fathers of the church borrowed the forms of thought, the funda- 
mental conceptions of nature and of human life, all the general presupposi- 
tions, in fact, which they brought to the interpretation of the Christian 
faith. Hence the necessity of a knowledge of the Greek theology to “‘trace 
with intelligence the evolution of doctrines either in the early or mediaeval 
or modern times.” True enough. But what light is then thrown upon 
the religion of the Sermon on the Mount, and of the parables of Jesus— 
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upon the religion of the good Samaritan, whom Jesus praised despite his 
ignorance of the theology of the Greek philosophers, and its trinitarian 
and christological fruition in later reflection; and upon the religion of the 
prodigal son who needed repentance and a father’s forgiveness even more 
than the philosophic exploration of the consciousness of a Hegelian Abso- 
lute, “‘the reflective analysis of the consciousness of God in its distinctive 
form” (p. 31)? 


GEorGE BuRMAN FOSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PRESENT-DAY CONCEPTIONS OF THE MORAL PROBLEM 


In the pronounced metamorphosis of the thought-world which has 
characterized the last two generations, no other phase has such signifi- 
cance for the theologian as the growing recognition of the reality, authority, 
and rationality of the moral. The ethical is coming to its own. Many 
false prophets have predicted an eclipse, total or partial, of the moral 
interests. Many other faint hearts have hoped against hope that the 
glory of the moral world might gain scientific recognition. Meanwhile 
the natural-science method has been disposed, not without signs of exulta- 
tion, to annex everything in sight, and to proclaim no “‘truth” or “‘method”’ 
valid but that of laboratory analysis and historical research. Naturalism 
has aspired to become a universal theory of reality; and the effect has been 
confusion and hesitation in the ethical camp, with some evidences of 
dismay and even some desertions. 

The truth is that the whole field of morals has been largely in the 
hands of its traditional defenders. Dogmatism of varying types has led 
the defense. While natural science has collected an arsenal of magnifi- 
cently effective modern weapons defensive and offensive, the moral army 
is still equipped, in many of its divisions at least, with blunderbusses and 
flintlocks. The long-range artillery of the enemy has revealed the weakness 
of our traditional weapons. 

But the. enemies’ searchlight has brought a revelation. We have 
been firing upon our friends. The militant spirit has been disastrously 
directed upon all sides, and scientific method must be credited with the 
discovery of the facts. Dropping the metaphor, let us say that a better 
theory of knowledge is exposing the fallacy of a false naturalism, and 
establishing meanwhile the reality of the facts, at least, which ethics have 
sought to defend. The moral facts have not been shaken. They are 
native to personal life. Religion and morality have never really been 
in jeopardy. We have simply identified facts with explanations. When 
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our old explanations were challenged by the insight of modern science, 
we thought the facts were threatened. Hence the false shibboleth of 
“ethics against science,” and hence the lamentable campaign against 
science. But in these latter days men of insight, imbued with the scientific 
spirit have been teaching luminously upon the moral problem. Men 
of conviction, with reverent regard for the facts of the moral life, have 
discovered that these facts do not dissolve away under scientific scrutiny, 
but only appeal more authoritatively. New conceptions, new theories, 
new explanations, are being advanced, but the glory and inspiration of 
the moral realm of truth are being established, while it is sharing in the 
mental adjustment by which it, like other realms, will gradually find a 
more stable place in our theory of reality. The contributors to this end 
are chiefly living writers and teachers who are offering, each in his own 
way, a point of view that will be recognized in the final result. Men like 
Professor Herrmann in Germany and President King in America are sow- 
ing good seed in the wonderfully fruitful soil of the present, and already 
some of the seed is germinating. 

In his Lyman Beecher lectures' Professor Peabody employs the grace 
and charm of treatment and the exceptional spiritual insight which char- 
acterize all his work. The lectures constitute an inspiring and informing 
study of the ethics which take Jesus as the norm, and personal character 
as the end of moral achievement. 

Recognizing that ‘‘this is the age of the social question,” the author 
gives a fresh interpretation of the significance of Jesus from the changed 
center of gravity. Leaving out, so far as possible, the religious content 
of the gospels which has been the object of study of other generations, 
he confines himself to the study of the —— of Jesus for the char- 
acter of the individual in society. 

Each period in history goes with its question to the simple record, and finds 
an answer which seems written to meet the special problem of the time. In 
an age of theology the gospels were a source of theological doctrine; in an age 
of ecclesiasticism they fortified the church; in an age of emotionalism they 
kindled the flame of piety. The same adaptability is discovered once more by 
the age of the social question (p. 4). Other paths open before the thought of 
other generations; but straight before the age of the social question lies the 
social teaching of Jesus Christ (p. 8). 

This is the point of view of the book, and in a brief preliminary discussion 
Professor Peabody shows that, consistently with his purpose to establish 


t Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. By Francis G. Peabody. New York: 
Macmillan, 1905. 304 pages. $1.50. 
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a social kingdom of God, Jesus “has what has been called a passion for 
personality.”” Character is the keynote to Jesus’ method, from whatever 
point of view you regard his work. 

If, then, the study of the social question opens as by an inner door into the 
interior problem of the Christian character, it becomes of peculiar interest to 
follow the teaching of Jesus as it thus enters the region of personal morality. 
What are the traits which he is most concerned to inculcate? By what kind 
of persons is the service of the world to be effectively undertaken? What is 
the way of growth, and what are the consequences of the Christian character ? 
Is the character trained in the way of Jesus Christ fit to meet the demands of the 
present age?” (P. 18.) 


He invites us to quit the theological, and to confine ourselves for the time 
to the ethical interpretation of Jesus Christ. But it is a merit of the book 
that it recognizes the exclusive ethical emphasis as a method, rather than 
as a finality. Theology is in abeyance here, but theology is inevitable 
and will be drawn from the same sources. But 


if it be the truth of history that the first disciples were led on from moral attach- 
ment to spiritual insight, from reverence for the character of Jesus to confession 
of the faith of Jesus, it may be reasonably believed that the same path of spiritual 
development may be followed to the same end by the mind of the present age. 
Other times have first been taught of the nature of God and then have turned 
to the service of man. It may be the distinction of the present age to reverse 
this order of religious experience and to rediscover the knowledge of God through 
the doing of duty. It may be that beyond the ethical renaissance of the present 
time there is waiting a revival of religion (p. 37). The Christian theology of 
the future may be a corollary from the character of Jesus Christ (p. 38). 


Such are the problems and the method of the inquiry. The alluring 
and illuminating discussion of ‘‘The Character of Jesus Christ,” ‘‘The 
Roots of the Christian Character,”’ ‘The Growth of the Christian Char- 
acter,” and the other consecutive topics, cannot be characterized in a 
brief review. Many of the familiar problems concerning Jesus and the 
Christian character meet us here, but the discussions are so fresh and 
suggestive that the reader has constantly a sense of discovery as he sees 
the problems through Professor Peabody’s eyes. The book articulates 
with the author’s The Social Teachings of Jesus, but its problem and 
purpose are different. It is a most valuable addition to the literature of 
Christian ethics. It is an immensely fruitful book for all; but it has pecu- 
liar eye-opening value for the student afflicted with academic theological 
myopia. 

Somewhat in contrast with the concrete treatment of ethics just noted 
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is the treatment by Emil Fuchs of Gut und Bése.2, This work appears 
in the Lebensfragen series, some volumes of which have already been 
reviewed in these columns. ‘Good and Evil” here symbolize the whole 
circumference of the ethical problem; and the real subject of the book 
is given in the subtitle, “The Being and Becoming of Morality.” With 
a good deal of skill and directness the author approaches the chief prob- 
lems of ethics, and wrestles with them. The treatment is theoretical, 
but not academic. With a fair degree of originality the book exhibits 
the thoroughfares of ethics and the principles of ethical engineering by 
which we may hope to find a way over the hard places. 

The book falls into two parts. In the first is considered morality in 
general, or in mankind; in the second, the specific form of the moral life 
in the individual. With scientific directness the treatment begins with a 
recognition of the positive and instinctive utterance of moral judgments, 
and at the same time our attitude of indefiniteness toward the standards 
by which we proceed. The author notes the impossibility of any syste- 
matic treatment of ethics until we agree on some sort of standard of meas- 
urement. In a scientific spirit he inquires what ‘‘scale” or “‘yardstick’’ 
of moral values can at least tentatively serve as a basis for discussion. 
What these moral standards are, the fact of their manifoldness, their 
classification, their unqualified nature—these topics precede a somewhat 
full and very suggestive discussion of the source and justification of our 
moral measurements. With copious historical citation and comparison, 
he traces the rise or ‘‘becoming”’ of the ethical life, and notes its many- 
sidedness. Consonant with the modern psychological emphasis, he 
finds that unitary creative personality is the last word as to the source of 
our complicated ideals and measurements in the moral realm. Person- 
ality brings its own authority; and development is the law of the spirit. 
The mystery of unity and development in ethical judgments is simply 
one aspect of the mystery of the unity and development of the conscious 
agent. Meanwhile we must weigh moral quantities in terms of principles 
and ideal values which grow in meaning; and not in terms of fixed units 
eternally valid and unchangeable. 

Of special interest is the chapter in which Christian ethics are exhibited 
as articulate in principle with the structure of ethical theory which he has 
outlined. ‘The relation of morality to religion, as well as the significance 
for science of the moral world-view, receives consideration. In discussing 
the individual moral life, the exigencies of duty in society, and the conflict 


2Gut und Bése: Wesen und Werden der Sittlichkett. Emil Fuchs. Tilbingen: 
Mohr, 1906. 308 pages. M. 3. 
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of the laws of the spritual with the laws of the natural world, we have 
the reflection of a current ethical emphasis in German thought. Whether 
the philosophical implications that underlie certain phases of the discus- 
sion are sound will receive varying degrees of assent according to the 
reader’s presuppositions. That the book is a vital discussion of vital 
issues is above question. 

An interesting discussion is that of Wilhelm Schmidt3 in Der Kamp} 
um die sittliche Welt. The nature of the book renders impossible an 
adequate characterization in a few words, except to say that it is a literary 
study of various writers, with the moral problem as the directive principle 
of the study. After a brief chapter on “Human Freedom” and also 
one on “Conscience,” as the underlying facts in the ethical conscious- 
ness, Dr. Schmidt traces these and correlated ethical conceptions through 
the works of Shakespeare (whom he designates the poet of the conscience), 
Herbert Spencer, Buddha, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Tolstoi, and Lom- 
broso. A great variety of interesting view-points are disclosed and con- 
trasted. Suggestiveness is perhaps the chief merit of the treatment. 
While offering nothing profoundly original, it may serve to disturb and 
broaden complacent dogmatism which recognizes only one point of view. 
For the authors with whom Schmidt deals are all real forces in the moral 
world, and their convictions, though having a common ethical root, are 
almost grotesquely contrasted at times in their practical and theoretical 
outworking. 

The practical spirit of the treatment and the underlying conception 
of method is well expressed by such sentences as the following: ‘‘The 
final goal of ethics is not knowing, but doing;” ‘We undertake ethical 
investigations, not merely to know what virtue is, but in order to become 
virtuous. That should be the leading motive of our treatment.” The 
book has a practical as well as a theoretical purpose. It closes with a 
chapter on the goal of human freedom, in which the outcome or ultimate 
meaning of moral life is discussed. 

Herrmann’s Faith and Morals ¢ is really the English form of two small 
brochures which are already familiar to the readers of German. Der 
Evangelische Glaube und die Theologie Albrecht Ritschl’s constitutes the 
first part, on faith; while the second part, or “The Moral Law,” is Herr- 


3 Der Kamp} um die sittliche Welt. Von Wilhelm Schmidt. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1906. 338 pages. M. 6. : 

4 Faith and Morals. I. “Faith as Ritschl Defined It;” II. “The Moral Law as 
Understood in Romanism and Protestantism.” By Wilhelm Herrmann. New York: 
Putnam, 1904. 415 pages. $1.25. 
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mann’s Rémische und evangelische Sittlichkeit. If we mistake not, both 
pamphlets have been reviewed in these pages; but the present form will 
make Herrmann’s notably keen treatment available for many new readers. 
The wide influence of Herrmann’s work as thinker and teacher claims 
our attention to the position he defines here. 

In the first part he asks the question: “‘What is faith?” And in giving 
us Ritschl’s conception he is giving his own reply. With incisiveness 
and with evident conviction he discriminates, and inveighs against, the 
traditional conception of faith as credulity, or assent to a Bible. This 
is in general the Roman Catholic conception, and, alas, a current con- 
ception of Protestantism. Faith is a more vital act of a personal soul, 
and can have no relation to the form of assent to what we do not perceive 
to be true. “Every religious thought which does not become intelligible 
to us remains foreign to us, though we may give it out ever so defiantly as 
the expression of our own convictions and excite our imaginations ever 
so strongly with it.” Then he pleads for the reality of a faith which is 
nothing less than a personal experience of the reality of the livingGod. 
With inimitable vividness he discusses this conception as the only root 
of a moral faith, and considers the relationship of Christ to Christian 
faith. 

The second part, on morals, is likewise a contrast of Roman Catholic 
morality with the essential morality which makes the individual auton- 
omous in his own moral world. He demolishes the etiquette conception 
of morality, and declares for the independence of the sovereign soul which 
can find its way without paths or rules. The moral ideal is a growing 
ideal, and duty and virtue grow as consciousness grows. Personality 
finds its guiding principle and authority in its own unfolding nature. 
This is, of course, closely related to the previous conception of faith as a 
personal relationship. With a frank recognition of the elements of the 
moral problem, with intellectual keenness, and with passionate conviction, 
he outlines a daring conception of the essentially moral, and scouts the 
position of formalism and legalism. Naturalism, too, as an account of 
the moral life is by implication shown to be utterly inadequate and mis- 
leading. His argument carries the weight of conviction, and makes the 
reader feel that we are conducted to the very heart of the problem. Herr- 
mann is a great prophet in this “‘greatest sphere” of life, and his teaching 
will come as a tonic to other eager seekers. 

President King shares with a very few other thinkers the distinction 
of being spokesman and leader, in our generation, of the most fruitful positive 
movement in philosophy and theology. His constructive insight and 
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practical helpfulness have found eager recognition on the part of many 
who have listened to his frequent platform utterances, or have read his 
published writings. This most recent volume contains characteristic 
emphases of his thought expressed with characteristic clearness. Rational 
Living: Some Practical Inferences from Modern Psychology’ exactly 
expresses the purpose of the book and suggests its method. It is an 
endeavor to gather up some of the chief results of modern psychological 
study, and show their relationship to character-building. Increasing 
comprehension of the laws of mind ought to bring increasing facility 
in achieving one’s best self. This latter is “rational living,” and it is 
essentially the problem of ethics. 


The discussion aims to give in the field of practical living something of that 
sense of unity and sureness that the investigator in natural science has, and that 
can come only from a knowledge of the laws involved. In this aim it joins 
hands with all those writings—much more numerous of late—that have sought 
to give to both ethics and religion a true pgyghological basis (p.ix). 


For the purpose of this brief review the scope, method, and purpose 
of President King’s attempt in this book can be most adequately and 
accurately expressed in the author’s own compact preliminary statements. 
He first notes the enormous amount of consideration given to psycho- 
logical study in the present generation. 


No other department of study directly connected with philosophy has had 
anything like equal attention, or made anything like equal growth (p. 1). Such 
extended and thoroughgoing study of the nature of man ought certainly to have 
some meaning for practical living. It concerns, therefore, every intelligent 
man to ask what the significance of this movement is (p. 2). Using the term 
“‘modern psychology” to cover the trend of all later psychological investiga- 
tions, what are the most important inferences from modern psychology? What 
does it mean? The answer can be given very compactly. There seem to the 
writer to be four great inferences from modern psychology, and each with sugges- 
tions for life and character—that is, with direct suggestion of the conditions 
of growth, of character, of happiness, and of influence. These four inferences 
are: life is complex; man is a unit; will and action are of central importance; 
and the real is concrete. In other words, modern psychology has four great 
emphases; for it may be said to urge upon us the recognition of the multiplicity 
and intricacy of the relations everywhere confronting us; of the essential unity of 
the relations involved in our own nature; of the fact that this unity demands 
action and is best expressed in action; and that we are, thus, everywhere shut 
out from resting in abstractions and must find reality only in the concrete. Mani- 

5s Rational Living: Some Practical Injerences from Modern Psychology. By Henry 
Churchill King. New York: Macmillan, 1906. 271 pages. $1.25. 
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festly these contentions are all closely interwoven, and they may be even regarded 
as all summed up in the last—as asserting the interrelatedness of all 

is these four propositions which form the subjects of the main divisions of our 
entire inquiry (pp. 3, 4). 

With scientific dialectic and patience, but with a living regard for 
practical issues. this fourfold theme is shown to yield directive principles 
for life, which must have immense significance. President King’s book 
forms a valuable addition to the literature of our age which is studying 
the problems of education, of religion, and of ethics from the standpoint 
of the nature of the mind itself. As a contribution to the science of ethics 
its value is twofold. First it makes clear certain practical corollaries 
and conclusions for the direction of conduct. But second, and chiefly, 
it emphasizes a method in ethical study—the method which reasons from 
the nature of mind to the practical principles that ought to govern life. 
This is surely a rational method, and it ought to justify the hope of approach- 
ing the goal suggested by the title of the volume, Rational Living. 


HERBERT A. YouTz 
CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 


Montreal 


A STUDY OF HERRMANN 


A careful study of the perhaps most influential theologian of Germany 
today * has been prepared for the purpose of acquainting French students 
of theology with the issues which center in Herrmann’s work. The first 
part of the book is devoted to a careful objective presentation of the his- 
torical development of Herrmann’s literary activity, including a brief 
résumé of the discussions and controversies occasioned by his writings. 
The second part discusses critically topic by topic the main aspects 
of Herrmann’s theology, giving both the estimates of the prominent 
critics of Herrmann and the author’s own conclusions in regard 
to him. Among the many suggestive interpretations we can name only 
a few. Goguel shows that Herrmann was largely responsible for giving 
to the somewhat crude dualism of Ritschl a well-reasoned basis, and 
he gives an admirably clear and compact survey of the warfare which has 
been waged in Germany concerning this dualistic theory of knowledge. 
He also sets forth with penetrating insight the difficult question as to 
Herrmann’s conception of faith and its relation to conclusions based upon 
scientific demonstration. In this particular field he thinks that Herrmann 


t Wilhelm Herrmann et le probleme religieux actuel. Par Maurice Goguel. Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1905. 267 pages. 
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has been over-influenced by a materialistic conception of natural science. 
Herrmann will not admit that natural science can in any way disclose 
spiritual reality. He accordingly proclaims his conception of faith as 
the sole avenue of escape from scientific agnosticism. One advantage 
of Herrmann’s religious opposition to natural science, however, is seen 
in the refusal to entertain the thought of any of the humiliating “har- 
monizations” between religion and science which have done so much to 
bring discredit upon theologians in the opinion of men of scientific spirit. 
Herrmann is criticised by Goguel for not setting forth a theory of religious 
knowledge. While repeatedly asserting that the laws which govern the 
conclusions of faith are different from the laws which govern scientific 
conclusion, he nevertheless fails to show how such faith-conclusions are 
results of an orderly process of knowledge rather than arbitrary assertions 
of the individual person. Again, Herrmann does not allow sufficiently 
for the pedagogic value of historic doctrine. As a matter of fact, a person 
usually becomes a Christian by first accepting, on the authority of trusted 
parents or teachers, a certain body of doctrine as the basis of action. Reli- 
gious development consists in a progressive criticism of this naively accepted 
doctrine, rather than in a repudiation of it for the purpose of learning purely 
and simply from the personal life of Jesus. Perhaps the most valuable 
portion of the book consists in Goguel’s admirable review of the famous 
controversy as to whether the “‘ biblical Christ” or the “‘Christ of history” 
is to be the basis of religious faith. In answering this question, Herrmann 
has attempted to employ the method of approach which would be approved 
by inductive science; i.e., to discard all conceptions of the supernatural Christ 
or of the ideal Christ, and to begin by coming into contact with what his- 
torically can be ascertained concerning Jesus of Nazareth. But our 
religious convictions concerning Christ are not found by using historic 
data as natural science does—viz., to draw certain inferences from them— 
but rather by the personal contact with the overmastering spiritual power 
of the inner life portrayed in the gospel picture of Jesus. Herrmann holds 
that, no matter what one’s historical conclusions may be, the transforming 
effect of Jesus religiously upon men will be always the same. Goguel, 
however, thinks that one’s conclusions based upon historical criticism 
have much to do with the spiritual effect wrought upon one by the personal- 
ity of Christ. 

The work as a whole is marked by a careful and accurate investigation, 
combined with a sympathetic appreciation and criticism. 


GERALD Birney SMITH 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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